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Reentered as s@cond class matter Oct. 72, 1947. as she 


office at New York, N, Y.. under the act of March 3, 


1879 
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A Top ‘56 News Story 


IN ITS LAST ISSUE of the year, Editor 
and Publisher, bible of the newspaper business, 
reports as one of the ten top stories of the year 


ii 


- 


Shree 


“in our business : 


“U.S. tax collector padlocks the office of 
the Daily Worker but it continues to publish.” 


E&P cites, as another top 
story, the shutdown of the 125- 
year-old Boston Post, which in 
recent years had become an out- 
spoken advocate of the line of 


Sen. Joe McCarthy, both in inter-- 


national and domestic affairs. 
The contrast is interesting. 
The Treasury Department, in an 
illegal effort to use its tax seizure 
powers to suppress us, threw us 
out of our offices, grabbed our 
few assets, tied up our meager 
funds, but could not stop us. It 
did not dare block distribution of 
our paper, as it threatened to do, 
because of the great public out- 
cry, especially by the news- 
papers. We're still barred from 
normal business operation as the 
case awaits the court action, 
The Boston Post, operating 


_ ee 
Received last week ___$ 1,944 
Total to date $36,577 
Still to go $13,423 

Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
NYC 3, NY. You can, if you so 
desire, buy postal money orders 
or bank checks without revealing 
identity. | 


~ 

The Minnesota - Dakotas and 
Maryland-DC Committees for a 
Free Press are off to. winging 
starts in The Worker circulation 
drive, which opened formally «n 
Jan. 1. 

The Midwesterners have turn- 
-@d in 50 Worker subs, or one- 
fifth of their target of 250. 

Those in the capital area, by 
virtue of renewing a Worker sub 
bundle of 70, have now come 
through with nearly 100, out of 
a goal of 175. 

These are marks for everyone 


to shoot at and quick: 
XY ale 


under no such hendicaps, was 
forced to padlock its own of- 
fices. 


+ 

WHY THIS CONTRAST? 
Because we have the readership 
which feels this paper is its en- 
terprise and is determined to 
a it going, despite sacrifices 
made necessary by the political 
atmospheric pressure and lack of 
advertising. 

What other papers receive 
through advertising, we receive 
through fund drives. We Jaunch- 
ed our $50,000 year-end fund 
appeal on October 2, and as of 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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By MILLY SALWEN 


Forgery 


a 


SUPPRESSED! 


Life Magazine's page one splash last spring, — 
“Stalin's Great Secret,’ was based on a letter 
naming Stalin as a Czarist spy. Proof this letter 
is a forgery was available to every newspaper 
last weekend. Not a single commercial paper 
printed it.... 


‘Life’ Caught; 
Anti-Soviet — 
Bared 


A ROOMFUL of scientists, meeting in a mid-Manhattan hotel last weekend 
watched a red-baiting author squirm as he was confronted with evidence that an ar- 
ticle he had written for Life Magazine was a fraud. Isaac Don Levine drew head- 


lines and an undisclosed amount 
of cash last spring when Life 
spread before its 5,000,000 read- 
ers his article entitled “Stalin's 
Great Secret’. 

He claimed that for years be- 
fore the revolution, while Stalin 
had been working for socialism, 
he had been fingering his com- 
rades as a Czarist spy. 

Levine was thorough. Not 
only did he spin out .a compli- 
cated story, quoting from an al- 
leged Czarist police letter, and 
comments from a German priest 
—he produced the document to 
prove it. 

Today this document stands 
as a forgery, exposed because 
one scientist with a life-long pas- 
sion for examining questionable 
documents, Martin K. Tytell, 


tracked down the truth: 
eo o ° 


TYTELL’s DOCUMENTED. 


By A. B. MAGIL 


| 


to the entire press. But although 
it was read at an open session of 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, it was 
completely suppressed by major 
newspapers. Only the Daily 
Worker printed it. 

Proof that Stalin was a spy, 
Levine said, was contained in a 
typed letter allegedly written 
July 12, 1913 val signed by a 
Russian Colonel Yeremin, naming 
Stalin as a spy for the Czar’s 
secret police. 

To back it up, Levine produc- 
ed another letter from the acting 
director of the Russian Depart- 
ment of Police dated Nov. 5, 
1912. This was offered as proof 
of authenticity, the “standard”, 
as document analyists say. 

Life asserted, in its April 23, 
1956 issue, both documents were 
typed on the “same model and 


ARE WE heading toward a new “Formosa” in the Middle East? If we leave it to. ee 
Secretary of State Dulles, we'll get there fast, and the world may be .in an even worse ; 


mess than during the Formosa-Quem« 
factured Jess than two years ago. 
For more than a week the press’ people. It deserves to be answered, Hubert Humphrey (Minn), 


ee eee. —— 


»y-Matsu crisis that Dulles and Eisenhower manu-' 


Mike 


has been filled with the Eisenhow-| in the proper spirit. Wires and let-! Mansfield (Mont), and J. William | 


er Administration’s buildup of ajters to the President should inform! Fulbright (Ark) 


have expressed 


new Middle Eastern crisis. By the! him that this was not what the strong reservations. Both Humph- 


time this issue of The Worker: is 
off the press a resolution may al- 
ready have been tossed into the 


Corgressional hopper authorizing 


the Administration to use force— 
not against those that committed 
the brutal aggression against 
Egypt, but against the Soviet 
Union. | 
This is Ike and Dulles’ New 
Year's sgreetings to the American 


people voted for when they pro- 


‘duced the Eisenhower landslide. 


And there ought to be strong in- 
sistence on full and public hearings 
by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

’ * 

INDICATIONS are that the new 
“Eisenhower Doctrine” will meet 
considerable opposition from lead-| 
ing Democrats in Congress. Sens, | 


Xx 


TRAN 


_|overwhelmingly 


terranean prior to the 


- 


Oitwro¥ 


THE MODERN WEALTH of Araby is petroleum. The map 


shows the ‘route taken by tankers from the Persian Gulf to the M 
blocking of the Suez Canal. 


\ 


oa | 


rey and Mansfield sharply criticized , 


the attempt to bypass the United: | 


Nations, which is already dealing 


‘with the Middle Eastern situation. 


Sen. William Langer (R-ND),| «';% 


who voted against the Formosa 
resolution in January 1955, said he 
would oppose any similar resolu-' 
tion on the Middle East. | 

What's behind the Administra-. 


tion's proposed new expedition to, 
the brink of war? es 
When the British, French and # 


Israelis attacked Egypt at the end, 
of October, Eisenhower and Dulles! 
acted quickly to bring hostilities’ 
to an end, With the support of the 
Soviet Union a resolution was 
assed by the UN) 
General Assembly which compel-| 
led the aggressors to agree to a 
cease-fire and the withdrawal of 
their forces from Egyptian terri-| 
tory. 

* 


NOT least among the motives. 
behind Washington's action. was 
the desire to prevent the British 
and French from shoring up their 
crumbling power in the Middle 
East and North Africa. Standard 
Oil of New Jersey,. Gulf Oil, the 


Arabian-American ,Oil Co, (Aram- | 


co) and other U. S. oil trusts have! 


Their “article went publicly 
unchallenged, as did the ex- 
panded version published later 
in book form by Coward-Mc- 
Cann Co. 

+ o Qo 


BUT THE TYPEWRITTEN 
“proot” looked odd to Tytell, a 
document expert. A quick look 


told him these’ were typed on 


different machines. -As a “prob- 
lem in document research”, he 
handed around copies to his stu-, 
dents in the class in police sci- 
ence he teaches in Brooklyn Col- 


lege. 


Even the undergraduates 


could detect 25. differences in 


tvpe design. 

That was the start. Tytell 
then launched a search that took 
him abroad last summer,. to a 
demolished typewriter factory 


in Frankfurt, .a Berlin church, a 


IN THIS CAIRO demonstration five years ago Egyptians ° 
called for a boycott. The signs said that money for British goods is a 
“Bullet in the Heart of an Egyptian.” : 


—~ 


been steadily enlarging their Mid- 
dle Eastern domain at the expense 
of their Anglo-French rivals, Under 
the flag of anti-colonialism, State 
Department and Pentagon strate- 
gists seized what looked like a 

olden opportunity to take over ad- 
ditional fragments of the British 
and French colonial empires in that 
area, 


to be a fiasco not only fo 


gressors, but also for those who 


hoped’ to profit from aggression at 


the expense of the Middle Eastern 
peoples. Neither Egypt nor any of 
the other Arab countries (except 
the Iraqui government) has shown 
any readiness to stooge for Wash- 
ington. On the contrary, the Arab 
peoples are more determined than 
ever to stand on their own feet, 
to pursue a neutralist course in in- 


ternational affairs and rid their | || 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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‘Worker Talks to 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


OFF - THE - CUFF interviews 
with some of the experts from 
the drought states attending the 
“Ecology “of Grasslands’ sessions 
at the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science con- 
vention here last weekend re- 
flected concern over the vanish- 
ing small farmer, and the added 
plight the drought represents for 
him. 

Dr. Lincoln Ellison of Ogden, 
Utah, with the Intermomntain 
Forest and Range Experimental 
Station, U. S. Forest Service, 
said only Southern Utah was in 
the drought area, but that for 
many western states the drought 
. js six years old and “when farm- 
ers have soki their cattle thore’s 
not much left for them to do but 
move. 

“Things havent got quite to 
the ‘Grapes of Wrath’ stage,” he 
said, alluding. to John Steinbeck’s 
novel of the “dusted out” farmers 
from the southwest migrating to 
California in the mid-thirties. 
But for the sma] farmers they 
were rapidly approaching that 
stage, he indicated. 

Dr. Ellison saw no solution 
except for some subsidy plan. 

He felt that President Eisen- 
hower couldn’t learn too much 
in a two-day trip across the 


drought area, but that it might . 


help diamatize the situation and 
bring it to the attention of the 
Congress. 

* 

“I AM SURE the Department 
of Agriculture is concerned 
about the drift away from the 
—— of the family sized farm- 

” he said. But in one issue of 
an n Ogden, Utah, paper, he said, 
he had noted two contradictory 
statements allegedly emanating 
from federal officials—one be- 
moaning the trend of the smal] 
coo gm away from the land, the 

her socening to approve the 
elimination of the “uneconomic 
tered meaning small farms. 

“Papers presented here have 
shown fairly clearly that the 
drought results are intensified by 
overgrazing,” he said. 

His own survevs, he said, in- 
dicated that grasses which ap- 


eo 


peared deau in one year showed 
in the next year that they were 
alive, indicating “they could sus- 
tain the drought if given a 
chance.” He admitted, though, 
that a farmer without much re- 
sources often was unable to re- 
tire land from grazing pasture 
so long as: he must try to keep 
his cattle going. 

Some of the area now in dan- 
ger of turning into a dust bowl 
as serious as that of the th’.ties, 
had recovered after that drought 
of seven years, their grasses 
again were growing, when the 
second drought caught them, he 
said. 

* 


BEFORE WORLD WAR I, 
Dr. Ellison pointed out, the west 
could “take a drought easily, 
because marginal lands were not 
used for cultivation in general, 


and the vegetation on them 
withstood drought. Then came 
the call for production, and all 
sorts of land not fit for cultiva- 
tion was put under cultivaton.” 

Thus, he said, when the 
drought of the 30s developed, 
farmers were “mortgaged out” 
and moved west. 


xperts on Droug 


frorn. the Saati ead i “the 
reservoir for so much that we 
have come to think of as pe- 
culiarly American, for so many 
of the virtues we idealize. 

“And will you tell me,”: he 
asked with a wry smile, while 
his blue eyes beneath overhang- 
ing eyebrows gazed somberly 
and unseeingly at the Coca- 
Cola bins nearby in the exhibit 
room of the Statler hotel, “any- 
where a man can buy a farm and 
start farming- except for moré 
capital than he’s got?” 

Asked if he was trying to ¢o 
just that, he said no, a had tuo. 
many children, he couldn’t éf- 


- ford it. 


* 
DR. C. W. TOMANEK, pr)- 


fessor of biology, Fort Hays Kan- 


“The same thing happened in 
World War II,” he said, “and the 
farmers are paying the price 
now. But I think the banks 
learned a little—I don’t think 
they're foreclosing like they did 
in the thirties.” 

Nevertheless, he was bothered 
by the tragic flight of people 


f 


oe 


Lands in Path of Soil-Eroding Winds 


Colorado 

Kansas 

New Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Montana 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

Soath ‘Dakota: ......+<- 
Wyoming 


Total Crop land 
acres 
4 899,000 
10,365,000 
1,197,000 
1,872,000 
6,503,000 
588,000 
1,340,000 
1,054,000 
609,000 
473,000 


sas State College of Hays, Kan., 

another speaker from the Vi- 

rious plans states, in an interview 
took the general point of view uf 

Dr. Ellison but differed on a 
_ couple of points. 

He said that some farmers jn 
Western Kansas already were 
moving, he didn’t know to where, 
because mortgages on their 
farms had been foreclosed. 

He felt, unlike Dr. Ellison, 
that the hope of saving these 
farmers and farm lands could -ot 
rest on any subsidy plan, as such 
subsidies as they had worked out 
already seemed. always to bene- 
fit the corporation .farmers and 
= ov small family farmer. 

. Tomanek said that “this 

ie is the worst drought year to 

date, but compared to the ’30s, 

the drought a whole is as yet not 
as prolonged.” 

Tomanek’s paper was cited by 
Ellison as buttressing the thesis 
drought was intensified by over- 
grazing. On one small range 
where only 77 Black Angus cattle 
fed in the spring of 1956, he 
found a growing of grasses tak- 
ing place, whereas in the big sur- 
rounding ranges where _ over- 
grazing was the rule, they were 
almost uniformly brown, with 
no green of plant life showing. 

Dr. Tomanek in his between- 
sessions chat with the reporter, 
said one trouble in western Kan- 
sas was that marginal lands had 

- (Continued on Page ste AE 


IT WAS EDUCATIONAL 


By A. B. MAGIL 


IT WAS four nights before 
Christmas—or, ‘to be exact, late 
Friday afternoon that my wife 
walked into a neighborhood store. 
and paid $50 for a brand-new 
second-hand television set. 


Nothing remarkable in_ that, 
you say. But you don’t know 
what a revolution that means 
for us. We are one of the last 
of those vanishing American 
families who don’t—or until: that 
Friday, didn’t own a_TV set. 
All these years we held out. 


It was because of our daugh- 
ter, Columbine (Dorotliy for 
short). We wanted to shield her 
from corruptions and seductions 
of the glass-eyed Beelzebub 
that has invaded so many Amer- 
ican homes, We wanted her to 
read good books, practice the 
piano, learn about the class strug- 
gie,.and do her homework with- 
Out. the temptations of TV to 
lead her astray, Besides, the 

rograms are mostly junk any- 

10W, We said. | 
. The resistance- of Lioeslé (my 

wife) was possibly stiffened by 
her suspicion—which, I hasten 4 
add,. was unworthy of her—that 
if we gota set, I would spend 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons 
looking at the ball games and 
my evenings watching the night 
games or the fights. ~' 


sO WE KEPT our household 


‘on radio. Some 


_livan, Jackie Gleason, etc., 
tried to look as if we knew what’ 


» 7" 


pure and unpolluted. True, Dor- 
othy used to bootleg a little of 
the stuff at her mother's 
or a friend’s house. And she 
didn't miss a single soap gore 
w she 
managed to learn that Eve 
Presley wasn’t a player on the 
Dodgers. But at least she wasn’t 
ruining her eyesight and her 
mind gazing for hours day after 
day at.That Thing. — 


In recent years it became 
pretty tough on my wife and 
me. never we would be 
among friends, and the conversa- 
tion got around to the respective 
merits of Steve Allen, Ed Sul- 
we 


it was all about. Sometimes we'd 
get cornered and would have to 
admit that we didn’t have TV. 
People looked at us in a peculiar 
way. They weren't entirely un- 
friendly; in fact, they seemed 
sort of sympathetic. t's what 
_made it tougher. ; 


friends began raving about Mike 
Wallace’s program on Channel 
5. We were told he out-Murrows 
Murrow (as if we had the slight- | 
est idea what a murrow was). 
We began to feel as if life was 
passing us by even though we 
knew of course it was we who 
were really LIVING. 


* 
WELL, DOROTHY is nearly 


14 now. She’s old enough to be 


selective. So we did it. 

It’s onesof these small, neat, 
movable sets with a 14-inch 
screen. That Friday night we 
came home a little after 11 and 
rushed to the set. Lorelei and 
Dorothy warned me not to touch 
anything, knowing hew devas- 
tatingly effective I am_ with 
things mechanical. Lorelei tuned 
in (if that’s the right phrase) 
Channel 5. Through a butter- 


milk-colored fog we could faintly - 


discern a figure that presumably 
was either Mike Wallace or his 
victim. 

“Some of the stations don’t 
come through very well in this 
area, Lorelei explained as she 
pushed the aerial around and 
turned the knobs. The fog was 
replaced by an animated wash- 
board, and the voices were al- 
most clear enough to follow the 
conversation. 


After turning knobs and twist- 
ing the arms of the aerial for a 
half hour Lorelei and Dorothy 
gave up. “That's one of the weak 


channels,” Lorelei said as we 


a" AF y< Then cee a pees lof'our °* 


Special to The Worker 


STEUBENVILLE, Ohio—Strong- 
arm methods, reminiscent. of the 
old days, are bein ing revived by) 

O 


| pro-administration forces in the 
steel union to meet the threat of 
‘the rebellious rank and file move- 
‘ment over the dues increase issue. 
Feeling the widespread discontent 
of the membership, the administra- 
tion forces are leaving no stone 
unturned to squelch it. 


One example of this occurred in} 
the Steubenville - Wheeling area, 
comparing Dist. 23 of the “Uni ed|: 
Steelworkers of America. The rank 
and file Dues Committee in the 
Ohio Valley recently called a mags 
meeting to hear a report from Don 
Rarick, the national chairman of! 
the committee and candidate for 
the presidency against David V. 
| McDonald. They rented the Steub- 
enville hall of Local 1190, one of 
the locals which had passed a 
resolution in favor of calling a 
special convention to consider the 
entire dues question. 


The committee was granted the 
use of the hall without charge, 
paying only for janitorial services. 
They became a little 
and rented another hall as a re- 
serve—just in case. On the day of 
the meeting, some 500 steel work- 
lers came to the mee from the 
steel mills in Steubenville, Wheel- 


ing, Yorkville, Beech Bottom, Fol- 
lansbee and some others. 


suspicious |ca 


Steel Workers Refused 
To Run Scared on Dues 


ville—mainly staff men of the steel 


junion. They were primarily from 


the Pittsburgh area, led by some 
district directors, but included also 
Imen from West Virginia down the 


| river, and from a number of cities 


in Ohio. They invaded the beer 
joints and were well liquored up 


by the time of the meeting. 


A HALF HOUR before the 
meeting was to start, they entered 
the union ~hall. Paul Rusen, the 
|district director, openly directed 
their seating in strategic positions 
in the hall. There was no doubt 
‘that trouble was brewing. When 
the meeti 
they i lately went into action 


(Continued on Page 19), 


CORRECTION 
In the article by George Morris 
Union Poll Choice in 20 Years,” 


lomission of several lines seriously 


eee told. aoe 


‘distorted certain: 
sentence should 
\type was left out): “Rarick received 
nomination of 91 ogg - 
weer’ a minimum of only 40 


| Another: sentence should read: 


Ne eonpaell Gertie’ grocel Ou 


meeting ones hours before 


ery? 4 


velthe move was ‘unconstitutional,’ 
main effort: of the movement 
iL So Pig by : Slate... 

ie RE ay at rapier 

dais wk fre legpany' taf} tg, wpuayt 


was called to order. 


Hast Sunday titled, “First Steel 


S ~in, <tngs Onda ee BR ee 
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FROM PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 4 


PENNSYEVANIA 


CONVEYOR BELT KILLS 
LIME PLANT WORKER 


MALVERN, Pa.—His gloved hand caught in the mechanism of 
a conveyor belt at the Warner Lime Co. plant at nearby Devault, a 
22-year-old father of two children—Ronald Marchant of Malvern— 


was crushed to death. ) : 
Marchand was taking.a sample of lime rock from the belt. The 


tragedy was discovered when he failed to rejoin his work gang in 
another part of the dig mill. 


i 
Union Demands Westinghouse Air 


Brake Co. Restore Fired Leaders 


PIFTSBURGH—Reinstatement to their jobs in the Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. of Harold Briney, president of Local 610, and 
of Theodore Wright, 30-year employe and a Negro leader in the 
Local, is asked by the United Electrical Workers, Independent, in a 
suit filed in the Common Please Court... 

The union wants the Court to “vacate, modify or correct” an | 
arbitration panel's finding last’October which upheld by a two-to-one 
vote the firing of the two unionists for invoking the 5th Amendment 
in refusing to answer questions by the U. S. Senate Internal Security | 


: ; | Republican majori 


‘DAVE DAVIS 
STEP IN THE SMITH 
FIGHT 
Testimonial to Dave Davis 
on the Occasion of His 


50th Birthday 


NEXT 


| What on Milk? 


: { as a purely 


MEADVILLE TRIBUNE: The 
in the Penn- 

sylvania General bly will 
start the next session off on a 
sour note if it uses a series of in- 
vestigations now contemplated 
litical maneuver. 
. . « Pennsylvanians, who are 
paying the bills, expect their 
government ‘to operate honestly, 
efficiently ahd economically. If it 
isn't, then ‘they have a right to 
know about it. And it is the 
| duty of their representatives in 
Harrisburg to bring any short- 
comings out into the open. 


must be undertaken if there is 
solid ground for GOP suspicions 
of misfeasance or malfeasance or 
if the probes are to be used as 
fact-finding studies for better 
legislation or improved adminis- 


Thorough and fair investigations | 


| 


} 


for probe plans to be dropped 
immediately if the only GOP aim. 
is to embarrass the administra- 


tion or to seek revenge for the 2 


grand jury probe launched by 
Democrats into operation of the — 
Pennsylvania Turnpike Commis- 
sion under past Republican re- 
gimes. There is too much urgent 
work facing the next session of 
the legislature to allow it to be- 
come y im down in partisan 
polities. 


oO : Cc ou 
| 4 e 
Investigation? 
ERIE DISPATCH: Frankly 
we become more puzzled daily 
as we try to understand the rea- 
son for milk prices in Pennsyl- 
vania compared to what we read 
about over in Ohio. We are con- 
cerned about our dairy farmers 


. . . and’ we certainly are con- 
cerned that the processors make 


FEBRUARY 22nd 
Broadwood Hetel, Phila. 


DOLSEN CASE 


(Continued from Page 16) 


tration. But it would be better | 


FACTS ON MILK they have distributing sources 


IN PENNSYLVANIA... |! and competent men to deliver 


Magis * *|/the products. Mostly though we 
in the Pittsburgh.Smith Act frame- ae PENNSYLVANIA during) are concerned about the families 
th: of nes pnt He ove nalts “at 1955 the manufacture of creamery} which must. buy considerable 
up > " as = ward reese butter increased to approximately quantities of imilk every ' day. 
been otemenell by Federal sate fo milli pouges Seas Ee «: : ; Now we pick up a Cleve- 
Rabe Marsh to appear before him| cil eal ‘d ace, eee mee bepe: Se See 
tomorrow (Jan 7) in compection| Ean, 4 e-% 1 on increased | tisement theré where a gallon 
sith: the cotrial U © ‘Tietciet Abt. a pt ion pounds in 1954) jug of milk can be bought for 
torney D. Malcolm Anderson 8 sec a: toate xe “ rear Mw 69 cents. That's not much more 
agreed that the retrial will have to! neva reine 9 in 1984 t 10.4 1 than the price of halt a gallon 
take place later, primarily because) }j eR “i 1955 Th etinsie paid by Erie people for their 
‘of the great difficulty the defen- ee ge: - a a . ee" milk. ... The Pennsylvania Milk 
dants save experience in. getting ig “ Pope tame oF ti Commission sets the price of 
~ somal ‘mi ; roppe 7 ge - Tete milk in this state. Ohio has, we 

Anderson consented to the peel iinet a pe te tS vis understand, the same checks on 
-lerance from” the case of Onda er : af icon a bs ae ieee | milk production as exist in our 
whose physician certified he w ould! tion se j in (BRA — 78 g nik Commonwealth, so the quality 
be in no condition to undergo such| tien AO n: 1955 5? all ‘d “| of the milk must meet all in- 

a ete tous ot Sau ee - Nontat Gy} snection standards. What we 
a trial. ihe defendant Careathers/ milk solids jumped from 28.3 mil-} Id lik k f ss 
‘is in bad health and has had both)}; ds in 1954 to 35.4 million! wou e to know irom some 
a serious tubercular and heart con-| a mee 1955 I to Jo.4 mulion; -hody, anybody, is why the big 
dition for a long time | pawannatey 9. ice cream manu- difference in price? .. . Does it 
: — bactured increased from 69.3 mil- cost more to produce a quart of 
lion gallons in 1954 to 73.5 million } init: in Peanaulaedé then i dors 
gallons in 1955. Ice cream mix} jn Ohio? Just where is the spread, . 
manuf actured jumped from 37.3} and is there any solution to it? 
million gallons in 1954 to 39.9 mil-} Erie milk users and millions of 
lion gallons in 1955. 

x 


, sufficient money to keep their 


Committe concerning alleged associations in the past with the Com- 
plants in good shape and that 


munist Party. 
The union charges that the dismissals violated the contract 


and points out’that the witnesses, befere the panel were unsworn. 
Back pay is asked for the two and compensation for loss each has 


suffered. 


Attorneys in the UE suit are Marjorie Hanson Matson of this 
city and David Cohen of Philadelphia. 
* 


NAACP URGES VETS 
TO ACT ON SOUTH 


PHILADELPHIA—The Veterans Committee of the Philadel- 
phia Branch of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People last week called upon the nine Negro veterans posts 
in the city to speak out against lawlessness and terror, which is now 


sweeping the south. 
The call came in the form of a letter from the Association’s 


Veterans committee chairman, Earnest H. Flemming and urged 
these groups to become the champion of the causes of freedom and 
democracy by condemning and denouncing openly the resurgence 


of the subversive KKK. . 
The letter also calls for all liberal organizations to voice their 


condemnation of the contemptuous evasions of the U. S. Supreme 
Court as regards to integration, and the flagrant denial of civil rights, 
-which the communication points out are very eften accompanied 


by threats of violence. 
| others throughout Pennsylvania 
MILK PRODUCTION on Penn-| 


iy e © + aed 
This Made-to-Order Injunction Suit 
© | i ers 
Does Not Fit Teamsters Local 107 |, xxx roovcnoy grou! ise" 
ago levels for the second consecu- 
fects of poor quality hay: and NAACP 
(Continued from Page 16) 


H SNER that seemed to be intimidating t th at little injancti lay | 
By JOSEPH PO pvqpapsline ee eee ‘itive month and reflected the ef- 
‘lage, according to the Pennsylvania} 
ears pulled out behind him when 


PHILADEEPHIA. — Teamsters its employes, the two unions an-|that is usually enacted in co-ut. 
here are chuckling over a strange “on a a — = ! And just as amusing was the 
injunction handed down by Judge} Naturally, it follow at the; way the judge tried to work him- Y | 
Francis L. Van Dusen of the U.S.' drivers from the trucking firms who self out of the’ corner that Baker) § cocrar St i eg — te wom 
District Court last week, even, belong to Teamsters Local 107, re- pushed him into. The judge slapped| Vice 7) ‘ns wraenes: Qantas of cae he came to a ston and that he and 
though the judge’s ruling aims to|fused to cross the picket line set up} an injunction on the trucking firms! inf all during the } sarees season |his companion were told to get out. 
‘Threats and intimidations against 
his family were made, Redding tes- 


cripple an organizing drive their by their sister Local 569 and the) the teamsters work for—in this ccse’ Lagi 
union is conducting. | machinists—causing considerable fi-| the Interstate Motor Freight Sys-| 45 heaviest and harvesting of 

tified, with the general tone of 
“Stay Out of Milfdrd.” 


in “th . coos fet came tg | nancial loss to the company. Under | tem and Adley Express—com.aand-|GroPs _ excee 0s ig Po 
court, it looked like one of those these conditions, it seemed easy)ing the firms to order the drivers) 4. wey only slightly’ from the! 
cut-and-dried jobs where the judge enough for the company to have to go. through the Parts Motor lsame month last vear. The decline| These events:dnd the efforts to 
tells the union to do what the boss the judge command Local 107 of-| picketline. increased during November to a-|keep abreast of his general prac- 
wants, or else. The surface facts to| ficers as prohibit their brothers} / Obviously this makes no legal most two pereent. Informed sources! tice were cited by Redding as ex- 
ah “such an impression were as| from honoring the picket tine. Amc! tense. How can a judge com.nand | expect the drop in output to go|amples of “compelling business 
follows: it labor history had repeated itself,! 4 firm that is not even a party tO;lower and to last throughout e| pressures.” 

Teamsters Local 596, together | the judge could have obliged. _|the dispute to order an employe to' winter. Total milk production at} U. S. Assistant District Attorney 
with Machinists Lodge 724, started BUT TIME ¥, id ae become a scab? 462 million pounds was I percent,H. Newton White who subjected 
two months ago to organize the! as acne aH 84 ssid 1 1071 Furthermore, there are aboutjbelow the 467 million for Novem-jthe fighting Negro attorney to two- 
inside warehousemen and machin-' 0 can Pe th sy d 40 more trucking firms doing busi-!ber last year. The number of milk}and one-half days of blistering 
ists at Quaker City Motor Parts) oe ate ; rok hey sa ~|ness with the Parts Co., and the,cows at 946,000 remains unchang-!cross-examination also called to 
Co. This outfit—the biggest of its Pe ws odie Gat ta wed pee nt ok, = drivers of all of them have been/ed pending the results ef the De-|the stand a parade of small-paying 
kind in Pennsylvania—sells to retail a ee ak 8 L. 1 107 * piex€" refusing to go through the picket!cember 1 Rural Carrier survey on|clients of Reddings to testify on fees 
stores throughout the State as well . an Walter B eee We ae os line. Does this injunction apply to’ livestock numbers. paid. : . 
as in Maryland and New Jersey. _ Sli pia “Ke wer ag these other 40 companies, too? Milk production for January| Redding has been the only Ne- 
For the most part, it relies on full oo ‘thet “eat eggs f. | te through November now _ totals|gro admitted to the Delawaie bar 
trucking firms to transport its mer- |), “SY Maat ne, as 8 an ol .. |6,071 million pounds or 4 soaceuiial the past 26 years. Another Ne- 
chandise OF COURSE, there is a serious) zhove the 5,868 million pounds for| gro was admitted to the Delaware 
side to this comical mess. The | 


ficial, had no responsibility for the 

When the Motor Parts Co. re-| Parts Cos woes. When com- ‘bar last month. ; 
fused to deal squarely with the; teamsters know that their bosses a eee —< a 
may try to use this injunction as TO THE EDITOR | 


peny attorney asked Baker what 
organizers and began throwing up| he 3 
a club to beat the drivers into pst 
“THE LAST ILLUS 
} : | 


say if adriver called him and 
obstacles, such as sending letters 
scabbing: The judge made sure that 
‘Editor, Pennsylvania Worker: 


asked about crossing a picket line, 
WH AT'S ; ON ouldn’t miss this point, 
Last week I called the attention. 


Baker replier he would tell such a 
the men w 
FRIDAY, JAN. 4, at 8:30 p.m. at the 
of readers of the Pennsylvania} 


driver to make up his own mind. 
What gave the teamsters their}when he stated in court that he 
himself would see to it that any 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, the Philadelphia 
| Worker to the book by. ANNA | Miss Strong or Meyers or. with 
Louise Strong on “The Stalin Era. sition y an-sek yoo Wee 


first eal _ the perplexed look 
on the judge’s face when he realiz-| dri h f t the 
ed that Baker's testimony bolixed picket ine vill cha 
| The © suatda decision will be 
_ Another book—well worth read-leach book most stimulating, “both 
ing in connection with this samelin subject matter and the con- 
subject—has been issued. It is by} clusions of the authors. 


17 
ACLU Luncheon apes 
jan. 14th At least two drivers last w-ek 
Hershel ID. Meyer, author of “Must , 
We. Potuh” ‘aad “The Last Dede a ee 


| 


i in‘ the Peoples Democ- 


7 


SUNDAY, JAN. 6, at 3 p.m. at the 


Prankiord Priends Meeting Bou nae _ PHILADELPHIA — Current ac-| from Interstate and Adley’s Express 
tives in Africa Today” by Dougies V.; tivities of white supremacy groups|felt, however, that for the time 
ope gue mae? an and anti-Jewish erganizations will — there was nothing else they’ 
WEDNESDAY JAN 9, at 8 p.m at the/be the subject of the Civil Liber-/c do but go through the picket; We. } ; ! ‘| 
the Ourtle Seine ancien are —concert by ties Juncheon, Jan. 14, presented|line, and this makes them see red.|sion.” The title is “The Khrush-} 
Settle, RI by the Greater iladelphia} But they have confidence that injchev Report and the Crisis in the/ 
ob ab: Pekin Seti mah m. sherp| Branch of the American Civil Lib-|this modern day‘a scab decision|American Left.” Sa, I 
near. 15th, the Race Street Forum is|¢Tties Union at the YWCA, 2027/like this will not, be upheld in thel Part 1 deals with the respon-!e 
new naene'ng: Se ek aa in an Chestnut St., at 12:30 o’clock,| higher court. At the same time,jsibility and eauses of the crimes| 
Dilemma.” Miss Cartwright 1 lecturer on|Ce0rge Kellman, director of the|they enjoy the mess the judge got] revealed by the Khrushchev report Strong 
parenaeey _ ot eee ee Fact Finding Division of the Amer-|into when he ran into a anion|and suggests that Stalin was'a vic-| 
Middle East and“a at the world ican -Jewish Committe, will be :the| whe: hn agernbese rape tele tim.of paranoia. Part 2 discusses} City, 3. ,) 
natant ~~ ee spe Mowet 1 eet pelt. sdoc A decisi | to cross a picketline. the littitations % “why of civil’ Favs +f 
VGH Set MO MyGen 4474. kG, ) | | Se 
: i | 
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$100,000,000 Needed 


For New Face on Phila. 
PHILADELPHIA.—It will take 


$ 100,000,000 to clean up ‘this city’s 
slums, if done within the next 20 
years, estimates Wm. L. C. Whea- 
ton, director of the Institute for 
Urban Studies of the University of 
Pensylvania. | 

This would clear up therexisting 
slum areas plus those which he 
regards as certain to be within that 
classification by the end of this 
period. Sh 

It will require the utmost co- 
ordinated efforts of the. citizen 
to meet this situation, he warned, 
pointing out that the population 
may increase by 50 percent in the 
next quarter century. 


Philadelphia Landlords Put t 


‘Screws’ on Their Tenants — 


PHILADELPHIA.—T he alarm- 
ing shortage in this city of housing 
units for rent to low-income fam-| 
ilies is reflected inthe flood of 
angry complaints to the housing, 
authorities from tenants whose) 
rentals were jacked up following) 
the decision of the State Supreme 
Court a few weeks ago invalidat- 
ing the municipal rent-control ordi- 
nance. | 
~ Landlords, convinced their ten- 
uiesneneeeimatiomeme. 


. i 


THE: WORKER, SUNDAY, JANUARY 6, 1957 
Address all correspondence to 
ROBERT KLONSKY, Editor and Cireuiation Manager 
P.O. Box 4517, Philadelphia, 31, Pa. 


Judge Admits He ‘Can't Understand 
Some Things’ About the Dolsen Case 


PHILADELPHIA. — “There are'alleged sedition against the fed-,he argued. 
‘eral and the state governments. 


some things about this case that 
even I don’t understand,” complain- 
ed Superior Court Judge William’ 
E. Hirt to assistant district attor-; 
ney William C. Smith, of Pitts- 
burgh, who was representing Alleg- 
heny County District Attorney E 


the Superior Court of the appeal 
of James Dolsen, Pennsylvania cor- 
respondent of the Daily Worker, for 
reversal of his state sedition law 
conviction of six years ago. 

Pittsburgh attorney Hymen 
Schelsinger, who is representing 
Dolsen, had jusf argued that there’ 
was nothing else for the judges to 
do than to throw out the convic-| 
tion, as the U. S. Subreme Court 
had done with a parallel case of! 
Steve Nelson. 

i The young D.A. from western 
Pennsylvania, did his best to en-| 
lighten Judge Hirt..What the U.S.) 
Supreme Court decided in the Nel- 
son case, Smith contended, was' 
only that a state could not prose- 
cute for sedition against the U. S. 
Government. That pleasure was re-; 
served to U. S. Attorney General 
Brownell. 


' 
i 
; 
j 


* 

‘THIS left to the various district! 
attorneys of the different states the 
power to prosecute for alleged se- 
dition against their respective 
states, ran his argument. Schlesing- 
er had emphasized, however, that 
in the Dolsén trial there had been 
—as was remarked by the U. S. 
and Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
justices in the Nelson decision—no 
evidence offered o: sedition against 
the state as contrasted with that 
against the federal government. The 
12 counts in the indictment had all 


jon the basis of the testimony in 


“os OLSEN 


™" PENNA. 
Fe | 


= 
— 
. 


ITION | 


‘cided should be the rate—going 


} tempted holdups were received by 


‘in equity to block collection of! 


ants had no place else to go, have 
even been trying to intimidate 
them into paying extra: rent—the 
difference between what the land- 
lords wanted to charge and what 
the Rent-Control authorities de- 


back for many months in “retro- 
active” fashion. 


Many complaints of such at- 


the Legal Aid Society, which an- 
nounced that it would file a suit 


“retroactive rent gouging.” 


Director Robert A. Abrahams 
of the Society, declared it was 
ready to assist any low-income ten- 
ants threatened by landlords re- 
sorting to such —— The or- 
ganizations main office is at 4 
South 15th St. (Phone LO-4-1063).| 
There is a branch office at 1715) 
North Broad St., which is open 


pies a Se 


Support Rose’s 
Initiative 


WE urge that individuals and 
organizations suport Council- 
man Rose's gece on the Yes 
question b oning him at his 
office in the City Hall and by 
urging the council member from 
their own area to support his 


resolution. 


XY cael 


creases. by landlords or “retroac- 


tive’ rent increases imposed ypon). 
‘tenants, and of unwarranted evic- 


tions and threats of evictions.” 
The resolution declared that 
council members. had _ received 
“numerous” such complaints. The 
committee would also be author- 


ized to draw up proposals for such 


| 


THE PHILADELPHIA CIO In- 
dustrial Union Council and the 
AFL Central Labor Union have 
joined in a statement urging that 
the City Council re-enact a rent- 
control ordinance to replace that 
outlawed by the state court. Un- 
less this is done, they forecast “bru- 
tal economic hardship and actual 
chaos for thousands of working 
men and women and their families 
in this great industrial area.” 

The statement pointed out that 
“In other large cities where con- 


trols have been lifted, rents sky- 
rocketed, leaving only confusion 
and disaster for both landlords and 
tenants. Both the AFL and CIO 
have conditionally supported rent 
control by law out of sheer neces- 
ity because of the absence of 


| 


S 
; & 

; 

’ 


trom 4 to 7:30 p.m. weekdays 
(Phone ST-7-4415). 
* 


legislative action on a state and equitable and decent housing facili- 
local scale as would be desirable ties for large groups of our people. 
to protect -tenants from the “un-|These conditions have not substan- 
warranted and unethical” methods tially changed with an evergrow- 


ifive members of the jury stated in| 


; | that the deferidant did*not file for 


OnKke! 


How would it be possible for! 
anybody then to decide that the’ 
jury's conviction of Dolsen had 
been based on any guilt? And who! 


A BILL introduced in the City 
Council by Councilman Samuel 


Rose’s bill was referred to the 


‘of charging and collecting rents.|ing population.” ... 


According to the two councils, 


Rose would appropriate $5,000 Law and Government Committee, which together represent some 
lor an investigation by that body S which must arrange public hear-|300,000 members in 300 local 
Law and Government Committee) ings on it and then refer it back) unions, “The killing of rent con- 


of complaints of “exorbitant in- 


~ —= LL TTT A cr -_—-- — _ eee tes 


. 


The questions asked Smith by 
some of the judges indicated their 
perplexity. One wanted to know if 
the case could be sent back for a 
new trial under a reindictment that; 


to the council. Since the council 
has adjourned to Jan.- 17, this: 
means such hearings will be held 
shortly. - : a 


- ~~ 


-———— 


READING, Pa.—“The subject of 
state taxes is in the headlines again) 
because revenues have fallen far, 


could say—even if there was some! would allege sedition only against) short of expectancy and our leg- 


evidence dt sedition against the 


d-' State—whether it was that evidence|that the Statute of Limitations 
ward Boyle at the-hearing before| which led to the verdict or guilt?) would adversely effect such a 


Schlesinger emphasized that the 
trial judge had instructed the jury) 
to bring in a general verdict—not, 
one with regard to each of the nu-: 
merous counts in the indictment. | 
Who then, he asked, could possibly | 
know whether .all the jurors held 
the defendant guilty on each of 
those counts? | 

It was the case of an omelet.| 
Could anybody unscramble the 


but to throw out the conviction. | 


ee” oo 


the state. Schlesinger pointed out 


move, 

Decision of the court on the ap- 
peal will be handed down later. 
The long delay of the Superior! 
Court—-some three years—mean- 
while has tied up the case of Andy 
Onda, convicted with Dolsen, but 
never seritenced because of his 
very serious heart condition. 

DOLSEN, together with Nelson, 
William Albertson, Ben Careathers' 


; 
; 


: (Continued on Page 15) | 


‘of the labor 


islators will be looking for new 
ways to close the gap between in- 
come and _ expenditures,” warns, 
THE NEW: ERA, official weekly) 
movement of this 
area. The editorial continues: 
“Basically, Labor wants a 
GRADUATED INCOME TAX, ' 
WITH EXEMPTIONS FOR DE-) 
PENDENTS. This tax is based on, 
ABILITY TO PAY. But such a 


| 


eggs? The court had no alternative and Irving Wéissman—all involved | tax 1s impossible under the state! 


constitution. It . must first be 


a — 


Dela. NAACP Attorne 


a RG — 


y FreedonU 


trols, backed by 
estate interests and greedy land- 
lords, had at no time the support 
of Organized Labor.” 


> 


> 


PA. PRESS HITS AT STATE 
TAX, MILK, INVESTIGATIONS 


amended. : 
“Consequently, there are only 


two major. broad-base taxes leit: 
one, a flat wage tax which has no 
exemptions for dependents; and 
two, a sales tax such as we are 
now paying. Obviosuly, the sales 
tax is the least obnoxious of the 
two.” ) 


Turn to Page 15 
for editorials on the 
state milk and legis- 
lative investigations . 


questions. 
_* 


$Tax Rap 


a 


Cites Threats to Himself and Family at Trial 


By RICHARD H. BARNES 


WILMINGTON, Del.—Louis D.| 
Redding, militant NAACP attorney’ 
in the Delaware school case who 
was recently acquited by a jury of 
wilfully failing to file an income’ 
tax return in 1953 and four cited in 


the recent week-long trial, threats) were going in in Washington and) Redding represented and still does 
‘of intimidation and near-violence| attorney Redding was involved in a in school segregation cases. 
ito himself and his family during 


his role as counsel in the Milford, 
Del., school segregation case in| 
1954. 

Redding, a passionate anti-segre+ 
gationist was tried in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court before Judge Caleb M. 
Wright. In the course of the trial! 


court that they had received in the 
mail copies of “Common Sense” an 
anti-Negro, anti-Jewish newspaper 
which. began appearing in Dela- 
ware since the Milford School 
crises in the fall of 1954. 

When asked by the judge 
whether having seen this publica- 
tion would interfere with their 
ability to arrive at a verdict solely 


court, the jurors, two of whom 
were Negroes, replied it would not, 

Attorney Edmund N. Carpen- 
ter 2nd, did not attempt to dis- 
prove the government’s contention 


the specified period but disptoved 


“with bad intent.” 


Carpenter told the court that 
Redding “was a man leading an 
unusual life.” He was referring to’ 
the winter of 1953 when the U. S. 
Supreme Court desegregation cases 


great deal of the work. It wes also 
pointed out that in 1954 during the 
Milford case Mr. Redding ofton 
worked up to 100 hours per week. 

Dr. Clark Howell Foreman, pres- 
ident of a civil rights organization, 
told of Redding’s aid to his organi- 
zation which fought for rights of 
Negroes to live in unsegregated 
housing in Louisville, Ky., testifiyng 
that Mr. Redding had gone to 


. 


there to study the situation. 
One of the witnesses called by 


the government to testify on pay-, 


ments made to Redding was Wag- 
ner D. Jackson, president of the 
loca] chapter of the NAACP, which 


; 


Jackson, who lives at 514, East’ 
Tenth St., testified ¢hat in late: 
1953 and 1954 checks amounting 
to various amounts were made out 
to Redding. The checks were 
marked “in appreciation,” The pros- 
ecutor asked the witness “What 
does that mean?” 

The NAACP president replied, 
that Mr. Redding never presented 
the organization with a bill for his 


’ 


' drivin 


| 


| 


‘that he did not do so wilfully and! Louisville in 1954 and spent time) services. “We paid him what-we 


could,” he said. 

On the stand Redding told the 
court in his own words how his 
own personal safety and that of his 
family was threatened while he 
worked on the Milford case. The 
tenor of the threats, he said, was 
“Stay out of Milford.” 

Attorney Redding testified that 
on Oct. 2, 1954, he was returning 
from Milford after getting the sig- 
natures of parents of the children 
involved in the segregation court 
case, when he and a companion 
with him were forced off 
he road by another car four or 
five miles. north of Milford. 

HE SAID that at least two other 


(Continued on Page 15) 


DOVER, Del.—State Senator El- 
wood F. Smelson, one of-the four 
Republicans in the Delaware Leg- 
islature, when he made a motion 
for the admission of the second 
Negro in the histoty of the state to 
the bar, had this to say: 

“I ‘move the admission of Mr. 
Theoprilus Nix to the Delaware 
Bar, Close personal association with 
Mr. Nix duzing the past year and a 


half has satisfied me that he will 
live up to the high standards 
which our bar has always tried to 
maintain.” 

The admissions ceremony took 
place before Delaware Supreme 
Court Chief Justice Clarence A. 


Southerland and two associate jus- 
tices, Howard W. Bramhall: and 


Second Negro in 27 Years to Delaware Bar 


building in the nation (erected in 
L777). ) 

Nix is the-$l-year-old nephew 
of Attorney Robert N. C. ow Tey : 
‘standing member of the Phi 

hia Bar and a leading figure in 

ocal De Cc Paty eee ee 

The young lawyer, who is a 
native: of - Chicago, will live in 


Wilmington and practice from the 
tice oF a : 


Daniel F, Wolcott: in the shadow 


of thé second oldest state capitol 


lawyer, Robert C. O'Hara; 


selfish real = 


downtown Wilmington — 


UPPRESSED! 


Life Magazine's page one splash last spring; 
“Stalin’s Great Secret,’ was based on a letter 
naming Stalin as a Czarist spy. Proof this letter 
is a forgery was available to every newspaper 
last weekend. Not a single commercial paper 


Caught; 
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A Top 56 News Story 


IN ITS.LAST ISSUE of the year, Editor 
and Publisher, bible of the newspaper business, 
reports as one of the ten top stories of the year 


‘in our ’ business” 
“U.S. tax collector padlocks the office of 


the Daily Worker but it continues to publish.” 


‘Life’ 
Anti-Soviet 


E&P cites, as another top 
story, the shutdown of the 125- 
year- -old Boston Post, which in 
recent years had become an out- 
spoken advocate of the line of 
Sen. Joe McCarthy, both in inter- 
national and domestic affairs. 

The’ contrast is interesting. 
The Treasury Department, in an 
illegal effort to use its tax seizure 
powers to suppress us, threw us 
out of our offices, grabbed our 
few assets, tied up our meager 
funds, but could not stop us. It 
did not dare block distribution of 
our paper, as it threatened to do, 
because of the great public out- 
cry, especially by the: news- 
papers. We're still barred from 
normal business operation as thé 
case ‘awaits the court action. 

The Boston Post, operating 


Mitt 


The Mianeseta « Dakotas nit 
Maryland-DC Committees for a 
Free Press are off to winging 
starts in The Worker circulation 
drive, which opened formally :n 
Jan. 1 

The Midwesterners have ‘turn- 
ed in 50 Worker subs, or One- 
filth of their target of 250. 

Those in the capital area, by 
virtue of renewing a Worker sub 


bundle of 70, have now come . 


through with nearly 100, out of 
a goal of 175. 

‘These are marks for everyone 
to shoot at and quick, 


J 


oe. ee 
Received last week ___$ 1,944 


Total to date $36,577 
Still to go $13,423 


Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn, Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
NYC 3, NY. You can, if you so 
desire, buy postal money orders 
or bank checks without revealing 
cere 


under no such hendicaps, was 
forced to padlock its own of- 
tices. 

* 

WHY THIS CONTRAST? 
Because we have the readership 
which feels this paper is. its en- 
terprise and is determined to 
keep it going, despite sacrifices 
made necessary by the political 
atmospheric pressure and-lack of 
advertising. : 

What other papers receive 
through advertising, we receive 
through fund drives. We launch- 
ed our $50,000 year-end fund 
appeal on October 2, and as of 

____ (Continued or on Page | 13) 


By MILLY SALWEN 


Forgery Bared 


“ 


A ROOMFUL of scientists, meeting in a mid-Manhattan hotel last weekend 
watched a red-baiting author squirm as he was confronted with evidence that an ar- 
ticle he had written for Life Magazine was a fraud. Isaac. Don Levine drew head- 


lines and an undisclosed amount 
of cash last spring when Lite 
spread before its 5,000,000 read- 
ers his article entitled “Stalin’s 
Great Secret”. 

He claimed that for years be- 
fore the revolution, while Stalin 
had been working for sociatism, 
he had been fingering his com-. 
rades as a Czarist spy. 

Levine was thorough. Not 
only did he spin out a compli- 
cated storv, quoting from an al- 
leged Czarist police letter, and 
comments from a German priest 
—he produced the document to 
prove it. 

Today this ‘document stands 
as a forgery, exposed because 
one scientist with 2 life-long pas- 
sion for examining questionable 
documents, Martin K. Tvtell, 
tracked down the truth. 

Qo ~ 2 

TYTELLs DOCUMENTED, 
fact. -pi acked report was avi ailable 


——__ —— <i A 


es TT 


to the entire press. But although 
it was read at an Open session ot 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, it was 
completely suppressed by major 
newspapers. Only the Daily 
Worker printed it. 

Proof that Stalin was a spy, 
Levine said, was contained in a 
typed letter allegedly written 
July 12, 1913 and signed by 
Russian Colonel Yeremin, nanting 
Stalin as a spy for the Czars 
secret police. 

To back it up, Levine produc- 
ed another letter from the acting 
director of the Russian Depart- 
ment of Police dated Nov. 5, 
1912. This was offered as proof 
of authenticity, the “standard”, 
as document analvyists say. 

Life asserted, in its April 23, 
1956 issue, both documents were 
typed on the “same model and 
same make” of ty pewriter. 


ce 


Their article went publicly 
unchallenged, as did the ex- 
panded version published later 
in book form by Coward-Mc- 
Cann Co. 

+ e ° 


BUT THE TYPEWRITTEN 
“proof” looked odd to Tytell, a 
document expert. A quick look - 
told him these were typed on 
different machines. As a “prob- 
lem in document research”, he 
handed around copies to his stu- 
dents in the class in police :sci- 
ence he teaches in Brooklyn Col- 
lege. 

‘ven the ‘ undergraduates 
could detect 25 differences in 
type design. 

That was the start. Tvtell 
then launched a search that took 
him abroad last summer, to a 
demolished typewriter — 
in Frankfurt, a Berlin church, 

(Continued on Page 13) 


itianhower Doctrine’ Is z Loaded Gun 


By A. B. MAGIL 
ARE WE heading toward a new “Formoga” in the Middle East? If we leave it - 
Secretary of State Dulles. we ll get there fast, and the world may be in an even worse 


mess than during the Formosa- Quemoy- Matsu crisis that Dulles and Kisenhower manu-, 
factured less than ws years ago.| ~~ ene ee 
For more than a week the press: people. [t deserves to be answered, Hubert Humphrey 
has been filled with the Eisenhow- in the proper spirit. Wires and let-! Mansfield (Mont), 
er Administration's buildup of alters to the President should inform'Fulbright (Ark) have expressed’ 
new Middle Eastern crisis. By the, him that this was not what the strong reservations. Both Humph- 
time this issue of The Worker is people voted for when they pro-|rey and Mansfield sharply criticized 
off the press a resolution may al-|duced the Eiseghower landslide. |the attempt to bypass the United| | 
ready have been tossed into the! And there ought to be strong in- | Nations, which is already de aling "Sar 4 
Congressional hopper authorizing sistence on full and public hearings | with the Middle Eastern situation. Ph, 
the Administration to use force— by the Senate Foreign Relations) sey 
not against those that committed| Committee. who voted against the Mita, 
the brutal aggression against | " resolution in January 1955, said he 
Egypt, but against the Soviet) INDICATIONS are that the new] would oppose any similar resolu-| 
Union. “Eisenhower Doctrine” will meet! tion on the Middle*ast. | 
This is Ike and Dulles’ New considerable opposition from lead- Wate’ hahind the’ Adinintatencl 
Years greetings to the American’ ing Democrats in Congress. Sens.  tion’s proposed new expedition a ; 


the brink of war? 

When the British, French and 
Israelis attacked Egypt at the end 
‘of October, Eisenhower and Dulles 
acted quickly to bring hostilities 
to an end. With the support of the. 
Soviet Union .a_ resolution w as | 
overwhelmingly passed by the UN: 
General Adibeistile which compel-. 
led the aggressors to agree to a 
jcease-fire and the withdrawal of! been steadily enlarging their Mid-; gressors,- but also for those who 
their forces from ‘Egyptian terri-| dle Eastern domain at the expense hoped to profit from aggression at 
i tory. of their Anglo-French rivals. Under, the expense of the Middle Eastern 
the flag of anti-colonialism, State peoples. Neither Egypt nor any of 


~_—- _— ee 


(Minn), Mike 
and J» William) 


IN THIS CAIKO demonstration five years ago Egyptians 
‘called for a boycott. The signs said that money for British easier is a 
“Bullet in the Heart of an Egyptian.” 


a reason 


SAUDI ARABIA | . ; 


ww ° 


VIiLWROV 


| 


¥ 
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NOT léast among the motives 
behind Washington's action was 


the desire to prevent the British 
and French from shoring ~ip their 
crumbling power in the Middle 
East and North Africa. Standard 


Department and Pentagon strate- 


gists seized what looked like a 
‘golden opportunity to take over ad- 


ditional fragments of the British 
and French colonial empires in that 
area. 


the other Arab. countries (except 


the Iraqui government) has. shown 
any readiness to stooge for Wash- 
ington. On the contrary, the Arab 
peoples are more determined than 
ever to stand on their own feet, 


Oil of New Jersey, Gulf Oil, the’ But they reckoned without their|to pursue a neutralist Course in in- 
| Arabian- -Ametican Oil; Co. (Aram-|host.: The-attack on» Egypt .provéd| ternational . affairs and . rid : their 
co) and other U. S, oil trusts havel to be a fiasco not only for the ag- (Continues on Page 13) 


THE MODERN WEALTH of Araby is petroleum. The map 
shows the route taken by tankers from the Persian Gulfto the Medi- 
terraneati prior to the blocking ofthe Suez ‘Canal, bi 
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Worker’ Talks to Experts on Dro 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


OFF - THE - CUFF interviews 
with some of the experts from 
the drought states attending the 
“Ecology of Grasslands” sessions 
at the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science con- 
vention here last Weekend re- 
flected concern over the vanish- 


ing small farmer, and the added » 


plight the drought represents for 
him. 

Dr. Lincoln Ellison of Ogden, 
Utah,’ with the Intermonntain 
Forest and Range Experimental 
Station, U. S. Forest. Service, 
said only Southern Utah was in 
the drovght area, but that for 
many western states the drought 
is six vears old and “when farm- 
ers have sold their cattle there's 
not much left for them to do but 
move. | 

“Things havent got quite to 
the ‘Grapes of Wrath’ stage,” he 
said, alludiny to John Steinbeck’ S 
novel of the “dusted out” farmers 
from the southwest migrating to 
California in the mid-thirties 
But for the sma'l farmers they 
were rapidly approaching that 
stage, he indicated. 

Dr. Ellison saw no solution 
except for some subsidy plan. 

He felt that President. Eisen- 
hower couldn’t learn too much 
in a two-day trip across the 
drought area, but that it might 
help dramatize the sitnation and 
bring it to the attention of the 
Congress. 

* 

“I AM SURE the Department 
of Agriculture is concerned 
about the drift away from the 
ney of the family sized farm- 

” he said. But in one issue of 
an siGinies. Utah, paper, he said, 
he had noted two contradictory 
statements 
from federal officials+one be- 
moaning the trend of the small 
farmers awav from the land, the 
other seéming to approve the 
elimination of the “aneconomic 
farms,” meaning small farms. 
“Papers presented here have 
shown fairly clearly that the 
drought results are intensified by 
overgrazing, he said. 

His own surveys, he ‘said, in- 
dicated that grasses which ap- 
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By A. B. MAGIL 


IT WAS four nights before 
Christmas—or, to. be exact, late 
Friday afternoon that my wife 
walked into a neighborhood store 
and paid $50 for a brand-new 
second-hand television set. 


Nothing 


what a revolution that means 
for us. We are one of the last 
of those vanishing American 
families who don't—or until. that 
Friday, didn't own a TV set. 
All these vears we held out. 

It was because of our daugh- 
ter, Columbine (Dorothy for 
short). We wanted to shield her 
from corruptions and seductions 
of the glass-eyed Beelzebub 
that has invaded so many Amer- 
ican homes, We wanted her to 
read good books, practice the 
piano, learn about the class strug- 
gle, and do her homework with- 
out the temptations of TV to 
lead her astray. Besides, the~ 
programs are mostly junk any- 
how, we said. 


The resistance of Lorelei (my 
wife) was possibly stiffened by 
her suspicion—which, I hasten to 
add, was unworthy of her—that 
if we got a set, I would spend 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons 
jooking at the ball games and 
my evenings watching the night 
games ‘Or the fights. 


SO WE KEPT our household 


allegedly emanating 


remarkable in that, - 
you say. But vou don’t know | 


fi 


past two weeks. He is now re- 
cuperating and. hiz: column. will: 


Joseph North has been ill the 


peared deau in one year showed 
in the next year that. they were 
alive, indicating “they could sus- 
tain the drought if given a 
chance.” He admitted, though, 
that a farmer without much re- 
sources often was unable to re- 
tire land from grazing pasture 
so long as he must try ‘to keep 
his cattle going. 

Some of the area now in dan- 
ger of turning into a dust bowl 
as serious as that of the th’.ties, 
had recovered after that dro-wht 
of seven years, their grasses 
again were growing, when the 
second drought caught them, he 
said. 

* 


BEFORE WORLD WAR I, 
Dr. Ellison pointed out, the west 
could “take a drought easily, 
because marginal lands were not 
used for cultivation in general, 


and the vegetation. on 
withstood drought. Then came 
the call for production, and all 
sorts of land not fit for cultiva- 
tion was put under cultivaton.” 

Thus, he said, when the 
drought of the 30s developed, 
farmers were “mortgaged out” 
and moved west. 


them — 


“The same thing happened in 
World War II,” he said, “and the 
farmers are paying -the price 
now. But I think the banks 
learned a little—I don’t think 
they’re foreclosing like they did 
in the thirties.” 

Nevertheless, he was bothered 
by the tragic flight of people 


la 


Colorado 

Kansas 

New Mexico .: 
Oklahoma 

Texas 

Montana 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

South Dakota’... 
Wyoming 


Lands in Path of Soil-Eroding Winds 


% 


Crop land 


from the family-sized farm: “the 
reservoir for so much that we 
have come to think of as pe- 
culiarly American, for so many 
of the virtues we idealize. . 

“And will you tell me,” he 


asked with a wry_ smile, while 


his blue eyes beneath overhang- 


ing eyebrows gazed sombesly 


and unseeingly at the Coca- 
Cola bins nearby in the exhibit 
room of the Statler hotel, “any- 
where a man can buy a farm and 
start farming except for more 
capital than he’s got?” 

Asked if he was pe to <0 
just that, he said no had tio 
many children, he. couldn’t éf- 
iG 2" re 


DR. C. W. TOMANEK, pr)- 
fessor of biology, Fort Hays Kan- 
‘sas State College of Hays, Kan., 
another speaker from the vi- 
rious plans states, in an interview 
took the general point of view uf 
Dr. Ellison but, differed on a 
couple of points. 

He said that some, farmers jn 
Western Kansas already were 
moving, he didn’t khow to where, 
because mortgages on their 
farms had been foreclosed. 

He felt, unlike Dr. Ellison, 
that the hope of saving these 
farmers and farm Jands could ot 
rest on any subsidy plan, as such 
subsidies as they had worked out 
already seemed always to bene- 
fit the corporation farmers and 
not the small family farmer. 

Dr. Tomanek said that “this 
year is the worst drought year to 
date, but compared to the 730s, 
the drought a whole is as yet not 
as prolonged.” 

Tomanek’s paper was cited by 
Ellison as buttressing the thesis 
drought was intensified by over- 
grazing. On one small range 
where only 77 Black Angus cattle 
fed in the spring of 1956, he 
found a growing of grasses tak- 
ing place, whereas in the big sur- 
rounding ranges where over- 
grazing was the rule, they were 
almost uniformly brown, with 
no green of plant life showing. 

Dr. Tomanek in his between- 
sessions chat with the reporter, 
said one trouble in western Kan- 
sas was that margmal lands: had 

(Continued on Page 13) 


IT WAS EDUCATIONAL 


(| 


nS 


~ 


pure and unpolluted. True, Dor- 
othy used to bootleg a little of 
the stuff at her grandmothér’s 
or a friend’s house. And she 
didn't miss a single soap opera 
on radio, Somehow she _ also 
managed to learn that Elvis 
Presley wasn't a player on the 


Dodgers. But at least she wasn't 


ruining her eyesight “and her 
mind gazing for hours day after 
day at That Thing. 


In recent years it became 
pretty tough on my wife and 
me. Whenever. we would be 
among friends, and the conversa- 
tion got around to the respective 
merits of Steve Allen, Ed Sul- 
livan, Jackie Gleason, etc., we 
tried to look as if we knew what 
it was all about. Sometimes we'd 
get cornered and would have to 
admit that we didn’t have TV. 
People looked at us in a peculiar 
way. They werent entirely un- 
friendly; in fatt, they seemed 


sort of sympathetic, oF s what 


‘made it toughér,- :: aot 34} 


friends began raving about Mike 
Wallace's program on Channel 
5. We were told he out-Murrows 
Murrow (as if we had the slight- 
est idea what a murrow was). 
We began to feel as if life was 
passing us by even though we 
knew of course it was we who 
were really LIVING. 
* 

WELL, DOROTHY is nearly 
14 now. 
selective. So we did it. 

It’s one of those small, neat, 
movable s with a 14-inch 
screen. That Friday night we 
came home a little after 11 and 
rushed to the set. Lorelei: and 
Dorethy warned me not to touch 
anything, knowing how devas- 
tatingly effective I am_ with 
things mechanical. Lorelej-tuned 
in (if that’s the right phrase) 
Channel 5. Through a_ butter- 
milk-colored fog we ates faintly 
discern a figure that presumably 
was either Mike Wallace or his 
victim. | 

“Some. of. the stations. don't 
come through very- well in thts 
area, Lorelei explained as she 
pushed the aerial areund and 
turned the knobs. The fog was 
replaced by an‘ animated wash- 
board; and the voices were al- 
most clear enough to follow the 
conversation. 2 


After turning knobs and twist- 
ing the arms of the aerial for a 
half hour Lorelei and Dorothy 
gave up. “That's one of the weak 
channels,” Lorelei said as we 

} tity _ went} to bad... os ins 2 tr Bve 


——— 


‘arm methods, 


-‘comparing Dist. 23 of the United: 


jand rented another hall as a re- 


lers came to the mee 


| pro- -administration forces 


She's old enough to be Feeling the widespread discontent} 


Special to The Worker 
STEUBENVILLE, Ohio—Strong-' 
reminiscent of the: 


old days, are being revived by 
‘steel union to meet the threat of 
‘the rebellious rank and file move- 
ment over the dues increase issue. | 


of the: membership, the administra- 
tion forces are leaving no: stone 
unturned to squelch it. 


One example of this occurred in 
the Steubenville - Wheeling area, 


Steel Workers Refused 
To Run Scared on Dues 


ville—mainly staff men of the steel 
union. They were primarily from 
the Pittsturgh area, led by some 


district diréctors, but included also 
in the|men from West Virginia down the 


river, and from a number of cities 
in’ Ohio. They invaded the beer 
joints ‘and were well liquored up 
by the time of the meeting. : 


meeting was to start, they entered 
the union hall. Paul Rusen, the 
district director, openly directed 


Steelworkers of America. The rank 
and file Dues Committee in the 
Ohio Valley recently called a mass 
meeting to hear a report from Don 


Rarick, the national chairman of} 


the committee and candidate for 
the presidency against David V. 
McDonald. They rented the Steub- 
enville hall..of Local 1190, one of, 
the locals which had passed - a 
resolution in favor of calling a 
special convention. to consider the 
entire dues question. : 


. The committee was granted the 
use of the hall without charge, 
paying only for janitorial services. 
They became a_ little suspicious}: 


serve—just in case. On the day of 
the meeting, some 500 steel work- 
from the 
steel mills in Steubenville, Wheel- 
ing, Yorkville, Beech Bottom, Fol- 
lansbee and some others, 


in the hall. There was no doubt 
that trouble was brewing. When 
the meeting was called to order 
they immediately went into actjon 


(Continued ‘on Page 13) 


CORRECTION 


In the article by George Morris 
last Sunday titled, “First Steel 
Union Poll Choice:in 20 Years,” 


omission of several lines seriously 


distorted eertain para 
prea te should fe Paid foe face 


‘ag was left out): “Rarick received 


nomination of 91 Sager . 
lo- 


petitions 
be recognized on the ground that 
the move was pesonmenesene : 


About four 
Theefing was t6’ 


ours - before the} 
setween, aetna 


A HALF HOUR before the © 


their seating in strategic positions 


A Ta i gm am me — 


— eee ee ee eel ee — 2 eh, pe am OE ea ele iy, aaa ll OO ig ie. mig 


be resumed. shertly. 
mi 4 ‘ 


yz. Then recently a dabei of « Gos °°! '¥0: (Coed on ‘Page 13)’ tw ‘VGind 200‘miét” poured’ 


oe a teh iy. Ay ‘get les ta! the | 
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Delaware NAACP Attorney 
_ Tells of Threats on School Case. 


were going in in Washington andfrom Milford after getting the sig- 


By RICHARD H. BARNES | 

WILMINGTON, Del.—Louis *D./attorney Redding was involved in a 
Redding, militant NAACP attorney, 8reat deal of the work, It wes also 
in the Delaware school case who| pointed out that in 1954 during the 


was recently acquited by a jury of Milford case Mr. Redding oft n 
wilfully failing to file an income worked up to 100 hours per week. 


_tax return in 1953 and four cited in Dr. Clark Howell Forema~, pres- 


the recent week-long trial, threats: = he — he —— 
of intimidation and | near-vidlence| "OS & Heccing s ald to his organi 


ati -hich fought for rights of 
to himself and his family during ee ee ee 


- aS ‘Negroes to live in unsegregated 
his role as counsel in the Milford, | housing in Louisville, Ky., testifiyn 
yDel., schoo] segregation case in 


1954. 

Redding, a passionate anti-segre- 
gationist was tried in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court before Judge Caleb M. 
Wright. In the course of the trial’ ments made to Redding was Wag- 
five members of the jury stated in| ner D. Jackson, president of the 
court that they. had received in the} jocal chapter of the NAACP, which 
mail copies of “Common Sense” an! Redding represented and Still does 
anti-Negro, anti-Jewish newspaper) jn school segregation cases. 
which began appearing in Dela-| 
ware since the Milford School 
crises in the fall of 1954. : 

When asked by the _ judge 
whether having seen this publica- 


there to study the situation. 


‘Tenth St., testified that in late 
'1953 and 1954 checks amounting 
‘to Redding. 
ability to arrive at a verdict solely 
on the basis of the testimony in 


court, the jurors, two of whom 
were Negroes, replied it would not. 


Attorney Edmund N. Carpen- 
ter 2nd, did not attempt to dis-! services. 
prove the government’s_conte~tion 
that the defendant did not file for 
the specified period but disproved’ 
that he did not do so wilfully and’ own personal safety and that of his 
with bad intent. family was threatened while he 

Carpenter told the court that| worked on the Milford case. The 
Redding “was a man leading an!|tenor of the threats, he said, was 
unusual life.” He was referring to|“Stay out of Milford.” 
the winter of 1953 when the U. S.} Attorney Redding testified that 
Supreme Court desegregation cases: 


na ee ee ee 


does that mean?’ 


The NAACP president replied 
that Mr. Redding never presénted 


“We paid him what we 
could,” he said. 


; 


ewe 


ecutor asked the witness “What! 


court in his own words how his 


d 
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All readers and friends are invited to send | 
greetings to cur paper on its 33rd Anniversary 


Rates for Greetings—for Individuals—Groupe—Oganizationrs 
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_ Saturday, January’ 5 
On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 
Children’s Theatre (4) ° a.m. 
Mighty Mouse (2) 10:30 
Mr. Wizard (4) 12:30. Recom- 
mended ; 
Movie: Macbeth with Orson Wel- 
les. (7) 1:30. Recommended 
Junior Team Meeting (13) 1:30 
Hockey (2) 2. Chicago Black 
Hawks-NY Rangers 
Professional Basketball: 


natures of parents of the children 
involved in the segregation court 
case, when he and a companion 
driving with him were forced off 
the road by another car four or 
five miles north of Milford. 

HE SAID that at least two other 
cars pulled out behind him when 
he came to a stop and that he and) 
his companion were told to get out. 


Knicks- 


8 
that Mr. Redding had gone tolt \ , 2 
Louisville in 1954 and spent time} Stay Out of Milford. 


One of the witnesses called by keep abreast of his general prac- | 
the government to testify on pay-; "ce were cited by Redding as ex- 


} 


Jackson, who lives at 514 East! 


to various amounts were made out! 
id ae The. checks were) 
tion would intertere with their marked “in appreciation.” T -OS-| . 
marked “in appreciation.” The pros- | He 

Pl |gro admitted to the Delaware bar; Movie: 

(2) 11:15. Spencer Tracy, Van 


the organization with a bill for his! 


On the stand Redding told the| 


PThreats and intimidations against 


Ft. Wayne (4) 2:30 | 
Million Dollar Mevie: Spiral Stair- 
case (9) 3, 4:30 7:30 and 10 p.m. 
|Movie: Let Us Live with Henry 
Fonda, Ralph Bellamy (2) 5 
News—Ned Calmer (2) 6 
amples of “compelling business Open Mind—Discussion (4) 6 
pressures. | ‘It's Fun To Travely (9) 7 
U. S. Assistant District Attorney Jackie Gleason Show (2) 8 to 9 


H. Newton White who subjected | Perry Como (4) 8 to 9 
the fighting Negro attorney to two- Confidential File (11) 8. Documen- 


and one-half days of blistering . tary on pyromamniacs 
cross-examination also called = peed Hour (4) 9 to 10 

the stand a parade of small-paying Lawrence Welk Show (7) 9 
clients of Reddings to testify on fees | Basketball: NYU vs. Colgate (11) 9 
‘Gobel Show (4) 10 


'Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 


his family were made, Redding tes- 
tified, with the general tone of 


These events and the efforts to/ 


/ 


paid. 
Redding has been the only Ne- 


for the past 26 years. Another Ne-| 


gro was admitted to the elawnny Johnson. Recommended. 


TV 


| JO a.m. 
RAPS COUDERT ‘Learn to Draw (5) 11:45 


|UN in Action (2) 10 a.m. 
Camera Three: Chaucer vs. Shake- 

| : : Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon. Visit 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—A Spe-| Indonesian Embassy in Washing- 
cial House Campaign Expenditures’ 


iF 


‘land he was the paper’s “darling.” 


Communist.” 


weekly newspaper publisher and 


~ - Brooklyn, 
APN SHEA O02 an 


lrapher” ‘column and_ preparing. 
|false releases.” . 


bar last month. 
| Sunday, January 6 
speare. Study: of Troilus and 
ton, D.C. 
‘Committee has 


| Wonderama—children's variety (5) 
Cressida (2) 11:30 
“criticized and;NY Times Youth Forum (5) } 


was returning | reproached” Rep. Frederic R. Cou-} Thrills in Sports (13) 1:15 


dert, Jr., for false charges printed Movie: Captain’s Paradise (5) 1:30. 
‘in his campaign literature against; Alec Guiness _ 
‘Anthony B. Akers, his Democratic] Report from Rutgers (13) 1:30 


Words and the English lanuage 
trict. Outlook—new (4) 3 

The committee, headed by, Rep.' Movie: All This and Heaven Too 
Clifford Davis (D-Tenn), stated it| (5) 3. Bette Davis 
had found during a “full-scale in-;Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 : 
vestigation” that Coudert intimated! Johns Hopkins File~7 (7) 3:30 


lhis opponent was the “darling of Odyssey (2) 4. Premiere. Ghost: 


ithe Daily Worker.” | Town Virginia City, Nevada 
| This, the majority of the com-| Wide Wide World (4) 4. Helen 
‘mittee declared, was “itself a sug-| Keller, others 
gestion or intimation of Commu-,College News Conference: Sen. 
‘nism or Communist control.” Estes Kefauver (7) 4 

Akers said the committee report|See It Now:. Portrait of Clinton, 
“establishes the important prece-| Tennessee (2) 5 to 6 
‘dent and means that Congress won't; Meet the Press (4) 5 
sit by while a case like that of| Million Dollar Movie: Spira' Stair- 
Butler-Tydings in Maryland takes! -case(9) 6, 730 and 10 
place. This case involved the use;Ed Sullivan (2) 8. Elvis Preslel, 
of faked photographs by the Butler| others | | 
forces. Steve Allen (4) 8 

Rep. Kenneth B. Keating (R-NY) Alcoa Hour: A Double - Life with 
and Rep. Patrick J. Hillings (R-Cal),| Eric Fortman, Shelly Winters, 
minority members of the commit-| Nina Foch (4) 9 to 10 
tee, defended Coudert and. criti-| Movie: Bette Davis in All. This and 
cized Akers. Heaven tToo (5) 9 


The majority of the eommittee!_ 
cited. quotations from a ae TAU To Ask 
security Act 


called the “New York Bulletin” 
‘which stated Akers was “ardently” 
supported by the Daily Worker 
The Transport Workers Union 
will press in Alvany for legislation 
extending social security coverage 
to New York’s subway and bus 
employes, for restoration of -paid 
‘sick leave fo- the first-day of ill- 
ness, and for the union shop. 
These, and other 1957 objec- 
tives, were Outlined last week on 
the TWU’s bitweekly television 
program over WABD, Channel 5. 
Chief milestone next year is the 
expiration Dec. 31, 1957, of the 
current agreement covermg some 
35,000 N. Y. City transit employes. 
The TWU will not only ‘have to 
deal with the Transit Authority 
but. also-faces campaigns from the 
various “splinter” groups aimed at 
wresting _ collective aini 
rights away from the long-estab- 
lished TWU. | | 
A railroad clerk member of 
TWU appealed to the riding public 
for support to - the 


closing déWn subway 


’ 


| 


' 
' 
; 
; 


This, the report said, was “incon- 
sistent. with Mr. Coudert’s affirma- 


tion that*he has never statéd, sug- 
gested or intimated that Akers is a 


Both Coudert and his campaign 
manager were absolved of blame 
for faked pictures which appeared 
in a Coudert campaign leaflet. 

The committee placed the entire 
blame on Charles C. Hagadorn, 


job printer, who admitted cooking 
up a fraudulent “inquiring photog- 


; 


AGS GY 


Sunday Brooklyn — 

WHAT HAPPENED in Hungary? Dis- 
eussion by Herbert Aptheker on Sunday, 
‘Jan. 6, 8:30 p.m. Based ep careful study 
of history of Hungary, this lecture’ will 


‘cane, 


ve., 


from | iservice, 


ovie Guide 


™e 


Omnibus (7) 9 to 10:30. Chris- 
topher Plummer in the Greek 
tragedy ‘Oedipus the King’ by 
Sophocles : | 

Hitchocok Presents (2) 9:30 

| $64,0000 Challenge (2) 10 

What’s My Line (2) 10:30 

Sunday News (2) 11 

Drew iodets (5) ll - 

Hy Gardner (4) 11:15 

RADIO 
Saturday, Jnuary 5 

Monitor—noon Saturday io mid- 
night Sunday WRCA 

Groucho Marx WRCA 12:30 after- 
noon 

Metropolitan Opera: Verdi’s Rigo- 
letto with Jan Peerce, Robert 
Merrill, Hilde Gueden, Margaret 
Roggero WABC 2 

Opera Matinee: Moussorgsky’s 
Sorchintsy Fair WNYC 4 

Phila. Orchestra WCBS 9:05 

Lawrence Welk Show WAGC 10 

RADIO 
Sunday, Jan. 6 

NY Philharmonic WCBS 2:50. 
Leonard Bernstein conducting 

Jack. Benny Show WCBS 7 

Mitch Miller Show WCBS 8:05. Eli 
Wallach, guest 

'Jean Shepherd Show WOR 9:05 


-|MOVIES ON TV (Unusual) 


Saturday: 

Macbeth (7) 1:30 p.m. 

Thirty Seconds Over~ Tokyo (2) 
11:15 p.m. 

Sunday: Captain’s Paradise (5) 1:30 

All This and Heaven Too (Beite 
Davis) (5) 3 

Tuesday: 

‘Maltese Falcon (2) 11:15 p.m. 
Humphrey Bogart 

| Wednesday: 


Test Pilot (2) 11:15. Clark Gable 
Thursday: 
Thin Man (2) 5:30. William Powell, 
Myrna Loy 
MOVIES 
Friendly Persuasion, Academv of 
Music, 14th St. Sat. & Sun. 
Magnificent Seven, 50th St. Guild 
‘Ten Commandments, Criterion 


opponent, during Coudert’s success-/ The Last word (2) 2:30. DEBUT.| Lust For Life, Plaza 
‘ful election drive in the 17th Dis- 


| Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 

Storm Center and Solid Gold Ca- 

dillac, B’klyn Paramount | 

Tel Aviv Taxi, Cameo 

‘Seven Wonders of World, Cine- 

rama ¢ 

| Private’s Progress, 72nd St. Play- 

| house 

Children of Paradise & Eterna] Re- 
turn, Art 

Grand Maneuver and Last Holi- | 

| day, Gramercy, Beekman 

— For Life, Plaza 

Tea and Sympathy, 68th St... 

Ladykillers, Greenwich, Sat. only 

War and Peace—Selwyn—last day 
today : 

‘The Snow Was Black and Ship 

. that Died of Shame—Apollo 42nd 

|Friendly Persuasion, Beacon. Sat. 

| & Sun. 

Letters from My Windfall, Thalia 

THEATRE 

Saint Joan, Coronet i 

‘Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 

Long Day's Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 

Good Wéman of Setzuan, Phoenix 

Separate Tables, Music Box 

Lil Abner, St. James 

‘The Apple Cart, Plymouth 

Old Vic Comapny, Winter. Garden 

Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 

Major Barbara, Morosco , 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


| 


vs 

Speaking of Murder, Royale 
Diary of Arine Frank, Cort Theatre 
Inherit the Wind, National. _~ 
Arms and the ‘Man, Downtown 

Theatre ee ee 
No Time For: Sergeants, Alvin 
Mel Candido, Greenwich Mews 
Judy Garland Show, Palace 
Mr. Wonderful, Broadway Theatre 


. 
ee Ad 
. 
>». 


FOR SALE 

HI-FI TWIN SPEAKER PHONOGRAPH 3 
speeds with G.E. Reluctance Cartridge. 
$69.95 value. SPEC. $39.0. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 Fo Ave. (13th & 
14th Sts.) “GR 3-7819. One hour free 
parking. 4 | 

MOVING AND STORAGE | 


; 
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an employer for what they c 
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THE WORKER, SUNDAY, JANUARY 6, 1957 


CIO Proposes 
12 Amendments 
To N.J. WC Law 


NEWARK — The State’s work- 
men’s compensation law, despite 
improvements scheduled to go into 
effect Jan. 1, 1957, still needs 12 
major improvements — according 


OnKe 


to Paul Krebs, N. J. CLO president. 
“New Jersey still lags behind, 


ees 


Around the State - 


. suing the N. J. Turnpike Author- 


Bill OK’s Razing 
Death Trap Tower 


many leading -industrial states in: 
the amount and duration of its 
benefits to the widows and de-' 
pendent children of workers killed 
on the job in past years 
ity for $20,000. It seems he col-| The CIO leaders made public’ 


lided with a deer while driving on. the amendments voted on by an 
the Turnpike last May. His suit, all day legislative conference ol 


TRENTON — The State Assem- 
bly has approved—by a 45-0 vote) 


: 
’ 


a bill allowing North Bergen to 
tear down the WOR television| 


tower which was struck by a plane, 
last November. Four persons were 
killed in the tragedy. 
Specifically the 
munjcipalities to raze structures | 
800 ‘feet high, except buildings, 


| 
bill permits' 


smashed. ruined and disabled his|cals all over the state. They in- 


car’, and the driver suffered perm- clude: 

anent external and internal in-| Increasing the maximum _ bene- 

juries.” fits to $50 for a single worker up) 
* to $70 with a worker having four’ 
ale or more dependents. Total benefits| 

K-Bomb Victim to be limited to 70 percent of the 

“JERSEY CITY— One vear old individuals average wage. 
Kevin’ Glaster, youngest of three|- Payment of temporary disability 


' 


} 
/ 


when they are deemed a_ public 


nuisance. The people and_ their, 
public officials in. North Bergen, 
conducted a losing campaign for| 


months to force razing of the 760) 
foot trap. They said it constituted 


a “nuisance and hazard to aerial | 
navigation,” but a Superior Court! 


Judge Thomas Stanton ruled 


against them. 
*The November plane crash furn-} 


children, died in Jersey Citv Medi-| benefits for as long as the disabil- 
cal Center last week victim of the)ity lasts and for life in cases of 
dreaded K bomb. A kerosene oil) Permanent and total disability. 
heater suddenly fared up and the Elimination of the one. wee 
fire swept his parent’s basement) Walang period. : ; | 
apartment at 102 Wayne Street.) Raise survivor's benefits in death) 
Two other children, two and three) Cases to a maximum of $70 and| 
years old, were rescued by firemen, | 
but little Kevin was so badly burned) cent 
he died in the hospital. 
= 


Smith Moves On Rule 22-- 
Not Nearly Far Enough 


The tremendous publie pres- 
sure to change Senate Rule 22 to 
limit debate and end filibustering 
against civil rights legislation has 
had its effect on U.S. Senator H. 
Alexander Smith (NJ)-Rep). 

Smith, who has been silent in 
the issue up to now, has moved 
forward a bit from his former posi- 
tion in support of Rule 22. He 
now, says he is in favor of amend- 
ing the rules so that cloture can 
be invoked by a vote of two-thirds 
of those Senators present and vot- 


jng. Under the present rules_ it 
takes a two-thirds vote of the en- 
tire Senate membership to close 
debate. A number of Senate Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, including 
the junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey Clifford Case, are conducting 
a fight to stop filibustering by a 
simple majority vote. 3 
Smith’s position became known 
when he publicly refused “an in- 


u 
vitation” . the Americans fog 


State Council Chairman of ADA, 
in a letter to Smith, called on the 
senior Senator to join with Case 
in ending the bottleneck which 
“blocks effective civil righfs leg- 
islation.” 

The New * gp Senator said 
the present rule requiring 64 votes 
to shut off debate was “too rigid 
to be of any practical. value.” He 
a Sages closing debate by a sim- 
ple majority, however, saying there 
must be sufficient discussion “for 
the people of the country to have 
an opportunity to know all the pros 
and cons of any pending issue.” 

Smith became the fifth Republi- 
can Senator to announce he fav- 
ored some change in the present 
Senate rules. The others, in addi- 
tion to Senator Case of New Jer- 
sey, are Kuchel of California, Ives 
of New York and Potter of Mi- 
chigan. The six Democrats who: are 
fighting to filibuster include Mc- 
Namara of Michigan, Humphrey 


Democratic Action to join the anti-|of Minnesota, Morse of Oregon, 


filibuster group in the Senate. 


Franklin A. Moss, New Jersey 


——— 


Douglas’ of Illinois, Neuberger of 
Oregon and Murray of Montana. 


Meyner Signs Waterfront Bill — 
‘Hit As ‘Anti-Labor’ By Union 


TRENTON.—Gov. Meyner last charges “unsupported accusations 


week signed the bill vastly increas- 


. « « without validity.”. He said 


provide benefits equal to 70 per- ing the dictatorial powers of the Bradley could have called for a 
of the deceased worker's; Waterfront Commission over the public hearing “anytime during 
weekly wage for the widow with-| protest of ILA President William|the two months the bill was in 
out children; 75 percent widow Bradley. The union head labeled the Legislature.” 


ished terrifving evidence that the’ pill , 
, Since both New Jersey and New 


with one dependent; 80 percent) 4. measure “anti-labor” and “anti-| 


people and their officials were; 
right. The Assembly passed bill 


would make it possible for cities to’ 


act to safeguard residents against 
such hazards in the future. 

Assemblyman William 
(D-Hudson) said the bill 


Musto 
would 


be held in “abeyance” in the State; 


Senate pending the outcome of 
negotiations between WOR and the 
Army tor sale of the tower. 

. 


Prices Going Up 

Consumers will pay higher prices 
for a variety of items in the new 
year. Pork, cement, lace, stainless 
steel products, and textiles made 
from ravon, nylon and _ filament 
yarns will all be higher. Dyestufts 
used in textile manufacturing will 
go up I8 percent—the largest in- 
crease in 40 vears. And the Steel 
Industry is considering another 
overall boost in the price of steel! 
—on top of the one that took place 
following the. steel settlement last 
summer. Liquor prices are expected 
to rise from two to four percent in 
the State. 


Oh Dear! 
TRENTON—A New York driver 
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Shop 
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Praise Employer 

Middlesex County CIO Couricil, 
in an unprecednted action, praised 
all “his 
courageous actions.” Recipient of 
the praise was Herbert Kendall, 
president of ? Kendall Estates, 
Franklin Park./ It seems Kendall 
cancelled an order for plumbing- 
ware from the Kohler company 
when it was/called to his attent‘on 
that UAW workers .had been on 
strike against the company for over 
three yéars. 


Teachers Fight 
The fight of Newark teachers 
for a better salary schedule is grow- 


ing. Both the Newark Teachers 
Union (AFL) and the Newark 
Teachers Association, which _ be- 
tween them represent the city’s 


J.C. Censorship 


| retired. 


‘Labor Briefs 


. 

Rep. Hand Dies ‘two dependents; 85 percent three; 

CAPE MAY — Congressman T.{ dependents; and 90 percent four! 
Millet Hand (R-2 CD) died sudden-! or more. | 
lv Jast week of a heart attack.| Continue benefits’ to widow for. 
[Hand was reelected to Congress|entire period of widowhood and! 
last November and had served six! for dependent children as long as. 
terms. He was-54. The New Jersey’ children attend school or college 
congressional delegation now or are dependent because of physi-| 
stands at nine Republicans and four} cal or mental disability. | 
Democrats: Increase funeral allowance from: 
$400 to $500. | 

Employer liable to additional 
| MR A ES | compensation when death occurs 
| JERSEY CITY—There will be a as 4 result of employers failure, 
| preview of the much discussed film jg comply with directive of State| 
“Baby Doll” before it is shown here| Labor Department to correct safety’ 
in Jersey City. Police Chief Mich-) jazard. 
ael Cusack said city officials and) Jnjured worker 
the clergy will attend the private] choice of physician. | 
showing. A couple of years ago the! provide supplementary benefits 
city banned “The Moon Is Blue” to those whose benefits were frozen 
on moral grounds, The courts later) at Jow levels in past years, so that | 
upset the city censorship. ated benefits will total $30 
| Mayor Bernard Berry is report-' \eeky. : 
ed to lavor banning the film “sight Establish commission to investi-| 
eo result of Cardinal] gate operation of the completely 
Spellman S denunciation al the) private workmens compensation 
|movie. Public Satety Director 
‘Whipple said city officials 


; 


* 


; 


WeT€| than 50 cents is now ‘paid out in 


considering a ban, but will nol’ benefits of each $L. in employer 
take any action until after the Pll- premiums.) 
vate showing. | No. discrimination in sinners 
iment against witnesses or claim- 


‘ants because of testimony in W. 

én C. Case. | 
| BB 

ND | 


DEFE 
DEMOCRATIC 
RIGHTS! 


jot the citys 73 schools to contact 
‘PTA officials and civic leaders to 
enlist their suppert for better 
‘teachers’ salaries. 


Printers Union 
Honors Veterans 


' Twenty members of Local 103, ° 
Newark Typographers Union, with) garian re 
4) to 70 years of service were! initiation fees . 
honored at the union’s annual Xmas ers Union and N.Y. 
iby Se service satiate 3 presented. sociation were scheduled to meet 
iby State Federation of Labor Sec- 

retary Vincent Murphy. Sevéral of with federal mediator last week. 
the 40-year members are still work-|. . . Union Steel Corporation pl.i.- 
ing, but the one 70-year member,|ning $9 million expansion in New 
the 60-year member and four of| Market. . .. Governor Meyner ex-) 
the six 50-year members are now} pected to sign bill giving Water- 
front Commission even greater dic- 
tatorial powers over longshoremen 
on Jersey docks. . . . Phoenix Steel 
plan modern steel producing plant 
in -Burlington County along Del- 
aware River. ... New York ke 


i 


.. IUE, District 4 admitting Hun- 
fugees without payment of| 
. . ILA Dockwork-) 


Shipping As- 


Seasonal layoffs in manufacture 
of toys, cosmetics, apparel and 
other consumer goods industries re- 


2,600 teachers, have been carrying 
their fight to the public. The 
Teachers Union has distributed 
10,000. copies of a létter outlining 
their case, is meeting with parents 
in the homes and has enlisted the 
support of at least seven of the 


A 


burning dumps and _ industrial 
plants in Jersey along the Hudson 
for fouling up the air over Man- 
hattan. .. . The “Assembler” Local 
595, Linden GM, UAW paper| 
takes strong issue with .the Inter- 


sulted in an increase in unemploy- 
ment in the state of 12,000 persons 
in mid-November. . . . Unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits paid cut 
in November increased by 4.9 pez- 
cent over October. . ; . Montclair 
teachers asking salary raises of 


$700-$1,300 ; on, minimum: jlevels| to: strike for 


: 


has appointed a committee in each 


‘an improved : bones 


and from. $2,600-$3,700 maximum agreement.” 


lgives 


law system in New Jersey.’ (Less|. 


he urged: 


‘on the new Congress to adopt Sen- 


democratic.” Bradley has also re-| York work closely together on bi- 
quested the Governor delay action!state measures such as the Water- 
on the bill until.a public hearing. front law, and since Gov. Harriman 
was held. ‘has said he will ask the New York 
The new law will not go into| Legislature for a similar measure, 
effect until a similar measure is it is considered certain the measure 
passed by the New ‘York State will become law. 
Legislature. The law expands the; An indication of the kind of 
jurisdiction of the Waterfront body the commission really is, was 
Commission over dock workers,' forcefully illustrated with the resig- 
commission . investigators|nation last week of Commission 
power to make arrests,” proposes|member John P. McGrath. Mc- 
an “investigation” of the dock Grath resigned in order to devote 
workers union, and permits the|more-time to his banking interests. 
Commission to fine and suspend:{In addition, the salaries and ex- 
The Governor called Bradley’s' penses of the Commission are paid 


Urges Eisenhower and Nixon 
To Prosecute ‘Southern Bigots’ 


NEWARK — Irvine I. 


Newarks Negro councilman, in a where 15 million Negroes are he- 


Turner, to take a trip to the southern states 


letter to the local press, has called). 3 
on President spb ‘phere and Vice| "8 maltreated and denied the full 
President Nixon “to bring to justice benefits of American life. 
all those southern- bigots” who are| We ar the President and 
maltreating 15 million American Vice President to bring to justice 
Negroes. | fall those southern bigots who are 
Turner said that American Ne- setting a bad example to Hungarian 
gros. “join with the rest of the coun- visitors by defying the highest | 
try in welcoming and. effering! court in the land. | 
) ” But Turner is the: first Negro ever. 
elected tothe citys governing 
“After our foreign friends have | body. He is the only Negro mem- 
been made comfcrtable, however, ber on the city commissions or 
it would be well for the President councils of New Jersey s four 
and Vice President of this country | largest cities — Newark, Camden, 


Si scissile ptalipetbonsicle ncaa ides __. {Trenton and Jersey City. As .a 
@e 4s 
End Filibuster 


solace to the Hungenians. . . 


member of the Newark. council, he 
has championed the fight of New- 
ark Negroes for full equality. 


Says Essex JCC Chooses First 7 . 


NEWARK.—The Jewish Commu- 9 £es 
nity Council of ,Essex has called 4 ife Prexy 
ate rules that will curb use of the 
fiilbuster. The Council asked revi-| 
sion of Senate Rule 22. | 

“The Senate,” the JCC  state- 
ment said, “should resist and de- 
feat any claim that it is bound by 
the dead hand of the past to accept 
rules that permit the folly of end- 


TRENTON.—History was made 
here on Dec. 16 when the local 
branch of the National Association _ 
‘for the Advancement of Colored 
People elected its first white pres- 
ident. 

George Goles, Jr., liead librarian 


national’s refusal to allow the local’ 


less debate without final action on 
matters of pressing importance.” 
The action of the Council coin- 
cided with that of numerous other 
Jewish organizations throughout 


the country. Previously, the New): 


had 
end 


urged 
fili- 


*7¢ 


Jersey State CIO ~ 
amendment of the: rule to 
bustering: Ho ceateaans 


at the Academy Stret Public Li- 
brary and-an active member of 
the branch’s executive board for | 
several years, was the man hon- 
ored, ) ee 
Mr. Coles succeeds Mrs. Audrey 
Woodson, wife of Reverend S. 
Howard Weodson Jr. pastor of 
the Shiloh Baptist Curch, Trenton. 


SUPPRESSED! 


Life Magazine's page one splash last spring, 
“Stalin’s Great Secret,” was based on a letter 
naming Stalin as a Czarist spy. Proof this letter 
is a forgery was available to every newspaper 
last weekend. Not a single commercial paper 
-printed it. ... 


‘Life’ Caught; 
Anti-Soviet 


Vichigan 
odition 


EN, rker 


Reentered as second class matter Oct 1947. at Che Pus. 
office at New York, N. Y., under the a of March 3, 1878 


January 6, 1957 
Price 10 Cents 
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A Top ‘56 News Story 


IN ITS LAST ISSUE of the year, Editor 


and Publisher, bible of the newspaper business, 
reports as one of the ten top stories of the year 


“in our business 


“U.S. tax collector padlocks the office of 
the Daily Worker but it continues to publish.” 


E&P cites, as another top 
story, the shutdown of the 125- 
vear-old Boston Post, which in 
recent years had become an out- 
spoken advocate of the line of 
Sen. Joe McCarthy, both in inter- 
national and domestic affairs. 

The contrast is interesting. 
The Treasury Department, in an 
illegal effort to use its tax seizure 


powers to —T us, threw us— 


out of our ottices grabbed our 
few assets, tied up our meager 
funds, but could not stop us. It 
did not dare block distribution of 
our paper, as it threatened to do, 
because of the great public out- 
cry, especially by the news- 
papers. We're still barred from 
normal business operation as the 
case awaits the court action. 
The Boston Post, operating 


wa 


The Minnesota - 
Maryland-DC Committees for a 
Free Press are off to winging 
starts in The Worker circulation 
drive, which opened formally «n 
Jan. I. 

The Midwesterners have turn- 
ed in 50 Worker subs, or One- 
fifth of their target of 250. 

Those in the capital area, by 
virtue of renewing a Worker sub 
bundle of 70, have now come 
through with nearly 100, out of 
a goal of 175. 

These are marks for everyone 
to shoot at and quick. 


~ 
Dakotas and 


bial 


ae : = 
Received last week __-$ 1,944 


Total to date __ 
Still to go —________-.-$193,423 
Make all checks and money 
~ orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
NYC 3, NY. You can, if you so 
desire, buy postal money Orders 
or bank checks without revealing 
ema fy 


under no such handicaps, was 
forced to padlock its own of- 
fices. 

. See 

WHY THIS CONTRAST? 
Because we have the readership 
which feels this paper is its en- 
‘terprise and is determined to 
keep it going, despite sacrifices 
made necessary by the political 
atmospheric pressure and lack of 
advertising. 

What other papers receive 
through advertising, we receive 
through fund drives. We launch- 
ed our $50,000 year- -end fund 
appeal on October 2, and as of 
(Continued on on ‘Page | 1 3) 
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By MIL LY SALWEN 


Forgery Bared 


= 


A ROOMFUL of scientists, meeting in a mid-Manhattan hotel last weekend 


watched a red-baitin 


author squirm as he was confronted‘ with evidence that an ar- 


ticle he had written for Life Magazine was a fraud. Isaac Don Levine drew head- 


lives and an undisclosed amount 
of cash last spring when Life 
spread before its 5,000,000 read- 
ers his article entitled “Stalin’s 
Great Secret” 

He claimed that for years be- 
fore the revolution, while Stalin 
had been working for socialism, 
he had been fingering his com- 
rades as a Czarist spy. 

Levine was thorough. Not 


_ only did he spin out a compli- 


cated story, quoting from an al- 
leged Czarist police letter, and 
comments from a German priest 
—he produced the document to 
prove if, 

Today this. document stands 
as a forgery, exposed because 
one scientist with a life-long pas- 
sion for examining questionable 
documents, Martin K.  Tytells 
tracked down the truth. 

e o ° 

TYTELL’s DOCUMENTED, 
fact- t-packed report was available 


eee ~~ 


to the entire press. But although 
it was read at an open session ot 
the American Association for the 
Advancement .of Science, it was 
completely suppressed by major 
newspapers. Only the Daily 
Worker printed it. 


Proof that Stalin was a spy, 
Levine said, was contained in a 
typed letter allegedly written 
July 12, 1913 aid signed by a 
Russian Colonel Yeremin, naming 
Stalin as a spy for the Czar’s 
secret police. 

To back it up, Levine produc- 
ed another letter from the acting 
director of the Russian Depart- 
ment of Police dated. Nov. 5, 
1912, This was offered as proot 
of authenticity, the “standard”, 
as document analyists say. 

Life asserted, in its April 23, 
1956 issue, both documents were 
typed on the “same_model and 
_ same make’ of ty pewriter. 


Their article went publicly 
unchallenged, as did the ex- 
panded version published later 
in book» form by Coward-Mc- 
Cann Co. 

o - oS 


BUT THE TYPEWRITTEN 
“proot” looked odd to Tytell, a 


document expert. A quick look . 


told him these were typed on 
different machines. As a “prob- 
lem in document research’, he 
handed around cepies to his stu- 
dents in the class in police sci- 
ence he teaches in Brooklyn Col- 
lege. 

Kven the — undergraduates 
could detect 35 differences in 
type a 

That was the start. Tytell 
then uncle da search that took 
him ab-oad_ last summer, to. a 
dembtished typewriter factory 
in Frankfurt, a Berlin church, a 

(C ontinued don Page 13) 


RE ower Doctrine’ i s a Loaded Gun 


By A. B. MAGIL 

ARE WE heading toward a new “Formosa” in the Middle East? If we Jeave it to 
Secretary of State Dulles, we'll get there fast, and the world may be in an even worse 
mess than during the Formosa-Quemoy- Matsu crisis that Dulles and Eisenhower manu- 
factured less than two years ago.| AY ARE oa ro 
For more than a week the press people. [t heid ‘rves to be ‘ieahiaied Hubert 
has: been filled with the Eisenhow-|in the proper spirit. Wires and let-| Mansfield (Mont), 
er Administration's buildup of ajters to the President should inform! Fulbright (Ark) have expressed 
new Middle Eastern crisis. By the:him that this was not what the strong reservations. Both Humph- 
time this issue of The Worker is, people voted for when they pro-jrey and Manstield.sharply criticized 
off the press a resolution may al- | duced the Eisenhower landslide. the attempt/to bypass the United 
ready have been tossed into the; And there ought to be strong in-' Nations, which is already dealing 
Congressional hopper authorizing. sistence on full and public hearings. with the’/Middle Eastern situation. 
the Administration to use force—|by the Senate Foreign Relations} © s,) / William Langer (R-ND) 
not against those that committed | Committee. who/ voted against the Viseeneen 
the . brutal aggression. against * resolution in January 1955, said he 
Egypt, but against the Soviet: INDICATIONS are that the new} yyld oppose any similar resolu- 

Union. “Eisenhower Doctrine” will meet )4jon on the Middle East. 
This is Ike and Dulles’ New considerable opposition from le ad‘| ‘what's behind. the, Administra- 
Years greetings to the American ing Democrats in Congress. Sens. | tign’s proposed new expedition to] # 
- the brink of aar? 
When the British, French and 
‘Israelis attacked Egypt at the end 
of Qctober, Eisenhower and Dulles 
acted quickly to bring hostilities 
to an end. With the support of the 
Soviet Union a_ resolution’ was 
overwhelmingly passed by the UN 
General Assembly which compel- 
led the aggressors .to agree to a 
cease-fire and the withdrawal of 


es - - ———— me ee | 


Humphrey (Minn), Mike 
and J. William 


IN THIS’ CAIRO demonstration five years ago Egyptians 
called for a boycott. The signs said that money for British goods is a 
“Bullet in the Heart of an Egyptian.” 


gressors, but also for those who 


been steadily enlarging their Mid- 


| THE MODERN WEALTH of Araby is petroleum. 
., Sho ripe route taken by, tankers from the Persian Gulf to.the S Medi 
enti prior to the blocking of the Suez Canal... . 


“ 


—— 


SitwRovt® 


map 


| 
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tor y. 


‘their forces from Egyptian terri- 


* 


NOT . least among the motives 
behind Washington's action was 
the desire to prevent the British 
and French from shoring up their 
crumbling power in the. Middle 


East and North Africa. Standard 
Oil of Néw Jersey, Gulf Oil, the 


dle Eastern domain at the expense. 
of their Anglo-French rivals. Under 
the flag of anti-@dlonialism, State 
Department and Pentagon strate- 
gists seized what looked like a 
golden opportunity to take ovér ad- 
ditional fragments of the British 
and French colonial empires in that 
area. 

But. they reckoned without their 


Arabian-American Qil- Co. (Avam- ‘host. ‘Lhe attack on. Egypt ~_ 
co) and other U, Soil: trusts havelto be! a fiasco |not only-for the a 


hoped to profit from aggression at 


the expense of the Middle Eastern 
peoples. Neither Egypt nor any of 
the other Arab countries (except 
the Iraqui government) has shown 
any readiness to stooge for Wash- 


ington. On the contrary, the Arab. 


peoples are more determined than 
ever to stand on their own feet, 
to pursue a neutralist course in in- 
Ad) semmptional affairs . and their. 
. (Continued on Page 13) ia 
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By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


OFF «~ THE - CUFF interviews 
with some of the experts from 
the drought ’states attending the 
“Ecology of Grasslands” sessions 
at the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science con- 
vention here last weekend re- 
flected concern over the vanish- 
ing small farmer, and the added 
plight the drought represents for 
him. 

Dr. Lincoln Ellison of Ogden, 
Utah, with the Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experimental 
Station, U. S. Forest Service, 
said only Southern Uti ah was in 
the drought area, but that for 
many western states the drought 
is six years old and “when farm- 


ers have sold their cattle there’s - 


not much left for them to do but 
move. 

“Things haven't got quite to 
the ‘Grapes of Wr: ith’ stage,” he 
said, alluding to John Ste inbeck’s 
novel of the “dusted out” farmers 
from the southwest migrating to 
California in the mid-thirties. 
But for the sma!] farmers they 
were rapidly approaching that 
stage, he indicated. 

Dr. Ellison saw no solution 
except for some subsidy plan. 

He felt that President Eisen- 
hower couldn’t learn too much 
in a two-day trip across the 
drought area, but that it miglit 
help dramatize the situation and 
bring it to the attention of the 


Congress. 
* 


“I AM SURE the Department 
of Agriculture is concerned 
about the drift away from the 
opr of the family sized farm- 

” he said. But in one issue of 
* an Ogden, Utah, paper, he said, 
he had noted two contradictory 
statements allegedly 
from federal officials—one be- 
moaning the trend of the small 
farmers away from the land, the 
other ene to approve the 
elimination of the “uneconomic 
farms,” meaning small] farms. 

“Papers presented here have 
shown fairly clearly that the 
drought results are intensified by 
overgrazing, he said. 

His own survevs, he said, in- 
_ dicated that grasses which” ap-_ 


By A. B. MAGIL 


IT WAS four nights before 
Christmas—or, to be exact, late 
Friday afternoon that my wife 
walked into a neighborhood store 
and paid $50 for a brand-new 
second-hand television set. 


Nothing remarkable in that, 
you say. But you dont know 
what a revolution that means 
for us. We are one of the last 
of those vanishing American 
families who don’t—or until that 
Friday, didn’t own a TV set. 
All these years we held out. 

It was because of our daugh- 
ter; Columbine (Dorothy for 
dort). We wanted to shield her 
from corruptions and seductions 

of the = glass-eyed Beelzebub 
. that has invaded so many Amer- 
. ican homes. We wanted her to 
read good books, practice the 
piano, learn about the class strug- 
gle, and do her homework with- 
- out the temptations of TV to 
lead her astray. Besides, the 
a are mostly junk any- 
ow, we said. 

The resistance of Lorelei (m / 
wife) was possibly stiffened - 
her suspicion—which, | hasten ts 
add, was unworthy of her—that 

/ if we gota set, I would spénd 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons 
looking at the ball games and 
my evenings watching the night 
games or the fights. 


SO WE KEPT our household 


emanating 


Bie sae a spy a 
Jeseph North has been ill the 


past two weeks. He is now re- 
cuperating and his columa will 
De tesumed shortly.’ ree 
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peared deaa in one year showed 
in the next year that they were 
alive, indicating “they could sus- 


tain the drought if given a 


chance.” He admitted, though, 
that a farmer without much re- 
sources often was unable to re- 
tire land from grazing pasture 
so long as he must try to keep 
his cattle going. 

Some of the area now in dan- 
ger of turning into a dust bowl 
as serious as that of the th‘ities, 
had recovered after that drought 
of seven years, their grasses 
again were growing, when the 
second.drought caught them, he 
said.~ 

7 


BEFORE WORLD WAR I, 
Dr. Ellison pointed out, the west 
could “take a drought easily, 
because marginal lands were not 
used for cultivation in general, 


" ee PA 


and the vegetation on them 
withstood drought. Then came 
the call for production, and all 
sorts of land not fit for cultiva- 
tion was put under cultivaton.” 

Thus, he said, when the 
drought of the 30s developed, 
farmers were “mortgaged out” 
and moved west. 


“™ 


ledtor” Talks to Experts on Dre 


OUR "AR = 


“The same thing happened in 
World War HJ,” he fon Nand the » 
farmers. are paying the price 
now. But I think the banks 
learned a little—I don’t think 
they're foreclosing like they did 
in the thirties.” 

Nevertheless, he was bothered 
by the tragic flight of people 


N 


pure and unpolluted. True, Dor- 
othy used to bootleg a little of 
the stuff at her grandmother's 
or a friend’s house. And_ she 
didn't miss a single soap opera 
on’ radio. Somehow she also 
managed to learn that Elvis 
Presley wasn't a player on the 
Dodgers. But at least she wasn’t 
ruining her eyesight and her 
mind gazing for hours day after 


day at That Thing. 


In recent years it became 
‘pretty tough on my wife and 
me. Whenever we would be 
among friends, and the conversa- 
tion got around to the respective 
merits of Steve Allen, Ed Sul- 
livan, Jackie Gleason, etc., we 
tried to look as if we knew what 
it was all about. Sometimes we'd 
get cornered and would have to 
admit that we didn’t have TV. 
People looked at us in a peculiar 
way. They weren't entirely un- 
friendly; in fact, they seemed 
sort of sympathetic, That's what 
made it tougher. 


. Then pean a couple of our i m { 


ASR fH ke 0 te iiyy ‘wali Yo; sostviins, 


Fe we het ahs teQeed 


‘movable _ sets 
screen. That. Friday night we | 


la 


» 


Lands in Path of Soil-Eroding Winds 


Colorado 
Kansas 

New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Noxsth Dakota 
South Dakota 
Wyoming 


from the Suendiy-deed farm, “the 


reservoir for.so much that we 
have come to think of as pe- 


culiarly American, for so many 


of the virtues we idealize. 

“And will you tell me,” he 
asked with a wry smile, while 
his blue eyes beneath avishang. 
ing eyebrows gazed somber 
and unseeingly at the Chen 
Cola bins nearby in the exhibit 
room of the Statler hotel, “any- 


where a man can buy a farm and | 


start farming except for more 
capital than he’s got?” 

Asked if he was trying to (0 
just that, he said no, he had tio 
many children, he couldn’t: af- 
ford it. ‘ 


DR. C. W. TOMANEK, pr)- 
fessor of biology,.Fort Hays Kan- 
sas State College of Hays; Kan., 
another speaker from the vi- 
rious plans states, in an interview 
took the general point of view uf 
Dr. Ellison but differed on a 
couple of points. 

He said that some farmers in 
Western Kansas already were 
moving, he didn’t know to where, 
because mortgages on _ their 
farms had been foreclosed. 

He felt, unlike Dr. Ellison, 
that the hope of saving these 

“farmers and farm Jands could ~ot 
rest on any subsidy plan, as such 
subsidies as they had worked out 
already seemed always to bene- 
fit the corporation farmers and 
not the small family farmer. 


Dr. Tomanek said that “this — 


year is the worst drought year to 
date, but compared to the ‘30s, 
the drought a whole is as yet not 
as prolonged.” 

Tomanek’s paper was-cited by 
Ellison as buttressing the thesis 
ptse was intensified by over- 

razing. On one small ear 
ew only 77 Black Angus catt 
fed in the spring of 1956, he 
found a growing of grasses tak- 
ing place, whereas in the big sur- 
rounding ranges where over- 
grazing was the rule, they were 
almost uniformly brown, with 
no green of plant life showing. 

Dr. Tomanek in his between- 
sessions chat with the reporter, 
said one trouble in western Kan- 
sas was that marginal lands had 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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friends began raving abouf Mike 
Wallace’s program on Channel 
5. We were told he out-Murrows 
Murrow (as if we had the slight- 
est idea what a murrow was). 
We began to feel as if life was 
passing us by even though we. 
knew of course it was we who 
were really LIVING. 

, * 

WELL, DOROTHY is nearly 
14 now. She’s old enough to be 


_ selective. So we did it. 


It’s one of those small, neat, 
with a 14-inch 


came home a little after 11 and 
rushed to the set. Lorelei and 
Dorothy warned me not to touch 
anything, knowing how devas- 
tatingly effective [ am _ with 
things mechanical. Lorelei tuned 
in (if that’s the right phrase) 
Channel 5. Through a butter- 
milk-colored fog we could faintly 
discern a figure that presumably 
was either Mike Wallace or his 
victim. 


“Some of the ‘statians don’t 
come through very well in this 
area,’ Lorelei explained as she 


pushed the aerial around and | 


turned the knobs: The fog was 
replaced by an animated wash- | 
board, and the voices were al- 
most clear enough to follow the 
conversation. 

After turning knobs and twist- 
ing the arms of the aerial for a 
half hour Lorelei and Dorothy 


gave up. “That's one of the weak | 


channels,” Lorelei said as we 
went to pone | 
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: old days, 


‘}comparing Dist. 23 of the United!" 


jresolution in favor of calling a 


|Special te The Worker 
STEUBENVILLE, Ohio—Strong- 
arm methods, reminiscent of the; 


are being revived by 
pro-administration forces in the 
steel union to meet the threat of |. 
the rebellious rank and file move- 
ment over the dues increase issue. | 
Feeling the widespread discontent} 
‘of the membership, the administra-| 
tion forces are eaving no stone} 
unturned to squelch it. 


One example of this occurred in 
the Steubenville - Wheeling area, 


Steelworkers of America. The rank 
and file Dues Committee in the; 
Ohio Valley recently called a mass! 
‘meeting to hear a report from Deal” 
Rarick,: the nation 
the committee and candidate forl 
the presidency against David V. 
McDonald. They rented the Steub-. 
‘enville hall of Local 1190, one of} 


the locals which had passed a 


special convention to consider the! 
entire dues question. 


The committee was granted the 
use of the hall without charge, 
paying only for janitorial. services. 

y became a _ Suspicious 
and rented another hall as a re* 
serve—just in case. On the day of 
the meeting, some 500 steel work- 
ers came to the prvicer age the 
steel mills in Steuben Wheel-|the 
ing, Yorkville, Beech Bottom, Fol- 


ae and some others. 


se efipd 1 y™ eR, By : EO: 


MMi | cath a is ‘a 


chairman of| 


Steel Workers Refused 
To Run Scared on Dues 


ville—mainly staff men of the steel 
union. They were primarily from 
the Pittsburgh area, led by some 
‘district directors, but included-also 
men from West Virginia down the 
river, and from a number of cities 
in Ohio. They invaded the beer 
nage and were well liquored up 
y the time of the meeting. 


A HALF HOUR before the 
meeting was to start, they entered 
the union hall. Paul Rusen, the 
district directér, openly directed 
their seating in strategic positions 
in the hall. There was no deubt 
that trouble was brewing. When 


the m was called to order 
iprmene Ge went into action 


(Continued on Page 13) 


CORRECTION | 

In the article by George Morris 
last Sunday titled, “First Steel 
Union. Poll * Gincins in 20 Years,” 


{omission of several lines seriously. 
distorted certain para 


chouk seed {bold face 


‘sentence 


was bayer out): “Rarick scasieall 


nomination of 91 lecals, al- 
quires a minimum of only 40 lo- 


cals.” 
Another sentence should read: 


waa wonthand iharaite? eal He youd, 


MICHIGAN 


fia EE Free Press Hits OutatSecret — 


q__ 1 THE OLD-TIMER 


UAW officials should take a long look we would say at the * ‘ | | : 
recent Machinist Union, AFL-CIO referendum that dumped a pro- | | > 
posal to establish a multi-million dollar strike fund. There was a i 


whole slew of referendum issues and this was the only one that j° 
didn't pass. A discerning a. eh? DETROIT. — For once we can, D. C., urging him to join with the - hearing before th: U. S. Supreme 


THIS is no plug for the Ford Motor Co. but they have a pam- |@8tee with an editorial of the De-| Michigan defendarts in obtaining|Court. 
phlet you should read, its titled, “The New Soviet Machine Age, |troit Free Press, Dec. 26, that 


Automation in Russia”. Send to Ford Motor Co., Chas. Moore, scored use of informers and their; ‘ 4 ° ) 
ublic relations, 3,000 Schaeffer Rd., Dearborn for FREE COPIES, |lies in order to deprive citizens of : er a 4 | our nion 
passports. Omitted of course as 


lenty of pictures in it. 
oie tag . | yet by the FP was some of the 


BIGGEST thing the UAW-GM National Council will do when | ames of famous Americans who : 
it meets here in January is to endorse the shorter work week and /|4re denied passports. 
join the Ford and Chrysler National Councils. But there will also Among them are Paul Robeson, : | y 
be the cutbacks in BOP (Buick, Olds, Pontiac) to discuss any pos- |singer; Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, schol- aS 
sible layoffs before the April 7th UAW convention. ar and Howard Fast, writer. Each] This is the first of some articles|proves that the editors are out of 
ie of these famous Americans refused) giving the readers an analys’s of|touch with what our readers think 
_ A RUBBER WORKER tells this story. Because of high speeds, sto crawl before the State Depart-|the questionaire on which our|is the main issue, as they plan the 
the auto designers built smaller wheels to bring the body closer to |ment Gestapo or sign ant-Commu-) Michigan readers have been asked! paper each week. 
the ground he said. The smaller tires of course wear out faster, so |nist statements. their opinions on the Worker. One of ‘cur semis ents ob ts 
more tires are sold. Shouldn’t that make more work for the rubber Maybe the reason for the Detroit! One thing so.far we have ..und,|copy the style of the National - 
workers? ga : Free Press editorial is recent dis-|;. ¢hat all find the paper ‘nterest-| Guardian in writing the news sum- ° 
“No, they moved a new machine into our plant which will make | patches from England that tell how ing with one exception among the|™ary of the week that many 
it possible for two men to do the work nine do now. We will be ‘in early December several. hun- dozen replies we got at press time, | readers asked for. Foreign affairs 
making more tires with less men. | dred delegates came to Manc ester} Also everyone who replied read|C°verage was rated “poor” by most 
He could have added that the faster cars wear out faster, England, to a conference designed) the Michigan pages and with or~| readers. Negro affairs covetage was 
_ creating a market for more cars. But at the same time thousands of /to help bring Paul Robeson to Eng- exception (different from the one| considered only “fair” by reade~s 
auto workers are losing their a: automated machinery. * |land to sing. A sponsoring commit-!,.},5 didn’t find the paper interest-| 5° far who have sent in their ques- 


tee carries the names of 13 mem-| ing) said-they found it interesting. | "lonaires. | 

One reader wrote in that his dif-| dee ar “Pain” i ont was 
ficulty on the questionaire was Of eo oq” aes sda ny Baap 
his inability to get the paper reg- tie pogmatrih ca en en is 
ularly. Only a couple said they p g and we will an- 
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DON’T believe them when they say, County Auditor Chas. |bers of Parliament, including 
Edgecombe wont run for Mayor of Detroit, in November. He and Aneurin Bevan, well known lead- 
~ Councilman Ed Conner along with Louis Miriani and Police Com- jer of the British Labor Party. They 
missioner Piggins are the front ae Connor is the CIO favorite. | will seek a million signatyres in 
: Britain to present to the American} 5. Re ”'alvze it each week. ; 
GENERAL MOTORS tops all corporations in the country in |State Department. didn t ays _ meat ig mvery- ‘Have you resubscribed. Do you 
profit making—they cleaned up alter taxes $636 million in the first Highlights of the FP editorial aid bev — sha oa “Eaan® 6. take a bundle of five. Have you 
nine months of 1956. | wiiia ers ee ee pour olemmatet Cart. Winter had ,, Spotted a store that will sell the 
sitter the last contract was sieved, OM promised, when the |'" ig is distasteful to think numberof renders who prised ig| Paes #0 Others can wead AP 
i the aisle ways where joleks ogame out, they would re- that Any American citizen can be| column and one who said it was’ . | 
place them with electric driven trucks. They rene ed, all they do is on se ZA oo me p+ be fair. é A Columnist Gets 
replace the parts, continue to befoul the air in the aisleways with ered story of an informer, or be- The most of the replies this ‘Hits Readers’ Views 
gasoline fumes, seriously undermining the health of thousands of | ance some government : official, week said they didn't think we | DEAABORN. — Ford Faets, 
workers. Many quit, they can't stand the fumes. . acting upon:a whim, caprice or for had ye many “seg on labor, Ne-| newspaper of UAW Local 600 here 
* gro, foreign artairs. carried a column based on shop 


| j Ph ee any other reason, uses the excuse 
‘Newspapers representing 88 percent of the total daily circula- wf Semeur 4 Parc e po up| Outstanding was the heavy em-| comments heard by a J. M: S. on 


tion in the United States supported Eisenhower. Not a single Detroit |},i, own shortcomings or prejudiced| Phasis both in the jottings on the| Hungary in one of its recent issues. 

daily newspaper of course did anything else but support Ike. tiie ) - of his pace ge and else-|J. M. S. th ewriter is a weekly col- 
0 ' ere about readers wanting moretumnist for the. paper from t! 

WHEN will Mayor Cobo appoint the new head of the Com- |. Asoratne og _ the aoe of educational material beat So-| Steering Gear and Machining Pg 

munity Relations Council, once called the “Mayor's Inter-Racial |™*0"™*"S "thi yorppiconetioses aa tg of cialism. . {Some weeks ago J. M. S. had a col- 

Committee” and if he appoints someone will it be the present acting We - ays ing eo a te d The majority of the answers we/umn where he and the cap press 

director Beulah Whitby Negro women leader who is libse and the fe pie sry gl ~ yee have gotten so far show our readers| were pretty much in agreement on 


peoples choice. 19" do not find that the paper ade-| Hungary. Obviously the shop wark- - 
our courts officially holding the quately answers the questions that|ers gave him their views after read- 


: | M ) ye-tenaearlis — are foremost each week. This’ ing his. He writes: 
pies e ove | IT WOULD now be in order if C c di { si ae yer ge boty Pasay 


the Detroit Free Press would carry’ goodness workers on the lines and 
its condemnation of the use of 'machines when they see those so- 


| : = stoolpigeon “evidence” to a local ) called refugees—in some’ instances 

C on ue nooping situation and editorialize against T Back Bill —better dressed than we Americans. 
ee 5 mld that too. ae al 0 : Jobs are found for them while auto- 

DETROIT. — Slashes in city,a hearing on the victim. We mean, the case of the two, DETROIT. — A handful of can-|™tiom puts more American born 


spending are being ordered by| Detroit voters may be asked by! Perjurers, Steve Schemanske and| ,. | ~, |workers out into. the streets and 
“9 . ‘ s : Milton Santwire, spies for the Ford | didates will appear before the vot on welfare. It is indeed strange that 


Mayor Cobo as he desperately the “loyalty” finks to change the . : ers Feb. 18 as the primaries for | 
! ta Charter to let them on all ap-|Service Department, arid the FBI. | | .imany have been able to'get jobs 
seeks to cut down a mounting de- aad a Both Schemanske and Santwire three vacancies on the Detroit while others were on the a sta 


<g aes hea plicants for city jobs. anSk Board of Educati eal 
f llion. H th ; Ww aug] : oard © ucation are v on. | 
ficit of $3 million. His spies in the Detroiters should demand an end - soe ¢ th ay ae Ly Apece re ns testa ae le alee filed | Oters have | bought new homes. 


“Loyalty” Investigating Commis- neg ness | 
acy ie re a oatihiog ord to this bunch: of spies and their Act trial of six Michigan Commu-|&®" h signatures have adopted, “Se 4 Sucthor dated’ that hice 
oom hen wot at rep Mey work. age half a — dollars | | +6 the clearcut stand on school aid of' were stranre maneuvers on the part 
: ; t t . . t t Be Je 5 T ° e ; | 

with a gimmick to save their jobs. ey sesh poly no bes: ety nent Federal Judge Frank Picard ae dent Carl Megel, Mesh pees the State Department due to 

Since 1948 this buneh of spies for useful purpose. ordered U. S. District Attomey | 4p, solution to the joka of not | tae waiving of all barriers, such as 
has cost the Detroit taxpayers ciose Instead we hear that Cobo to Fred Kaess right and there to look} enough schoo!s and teachers is to | the notorious Walter - McCarran 
to $900,000 Or $600,000 a Year.| cave mone has ordered that if into the issue of rjury. Kaess stop spending billions for “defense »| Act. Comes now the revelation. 
The five spies sit out in front of! .,vo a: ag eget meee later told newsmen there would be} +, stop spending pennies for edu-| Ve Americans born in Detroit, 
workers meetings taking down li- melas te en s ftled b pte: no prosecution as there "were €X-' cation and just reverse the process. Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia, ‘and 
cense numbers and taking pictures! applicant. y ‘tenuating circumstances. Kaess/ 1.0 caid federal aid to schools is te bernie br ae - hell eo ~ 

mployed, ren 


of all who enter with the most ex- was former Wayne County Re-| .nat’s needed and here in Michi- , 
publican chairman. gan U. S. Senator Pat McNamara ramshackled houses at exorbitant 


pensive photographic equipment. . 3 
Their spying job also consists of UAW Out to Or Ganize| The Michigan Smith Act defen- responded. He will introduce legis- eee.” caste system neighborhoods, 


investigating all who work for the 000 Offi dants are now appealing to the! Jation of such"an emergency char- 
city. Now their | new gimmick to 250, ce Heip U. S. Supreme Court for a hearing} acter into the U. S. Senate in a HAVE YOU 


—_ their job is that they want to} WASHINGTON. — The union- ® order to have the court hear!¢2 billion school aid bill for the| 


swell their spy file by investigating] izing of 250,000 white collar work-|¢flners caved five men and 2 veering: ears, Hf this bill passes,! SENT YOUR $10 


. appty ae ss cml have(®™ who work around auto plants| man to be sentenced to 4-5 year in|}jon dollars. a much needed lift. TO ‘SAVE THE PRESS’ 
the aun of 25,000 ct anion throughout the nation, has been jail — a ry as ne and Meanwhile the local ee | 

; ingiset as a goal by the UAW. In/24ave Dall pia on them up l0/seemingly can't fee further FS 

in the city. Every budget hearing . y $25,000 for some. ‘either Teectadinn the millage tax 


they — on in es of Bo charge of the drive is Norm Mat-| The ‘Michinia defuiianks ' ovate x feat a tae 
council members and intimidate|thews, UAW vice-president. Mat-} — a Se a . } 
them to vote another $60,000 ap-| thews-is in charge of the Chrysler a gy Seve by oy Ne ao one Mai ~— a ae 
for samen to keep them spying) section of the union, where office) 114 Billy Allan You ts, Sn by. Citizens hotles all candidates| 
The Cay Ci , workers are unionized, the only! \ iting to the U. S. Solicitor Gen-|to back the McNamara. bill and 
The City Charter forbids the}place in the auto industry among eral J. Lee Rankin, Washington,|urge all Congressmen to back it. 
Spies to investigate applicants for|the bigger companies. _. ~~ ~~~ {| —__— Tae ‘ . : ———_—— 
one a lege city He “The UAW —— to heey : “s 
under whic operate allows|its organizational drive to bring the 
them to report ir spying to a|unorganized, white collar workers — Special — 
“loyalty commission which holds|into the UAW.” | READ 
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Cutbacks 


By’: WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. ~— As the New 
Year starts, grim news hits the 
press for the auto workers. Cut- 
backs of 20,000 cars a month in 
December and January are 
ordered by GM for Buick, Olds- 
mobile, Pontiac, which | are 
among the cars 
whose prices 
went up at 
least 10 per- 
cent, ES. 

The — stock- 3" 
pile at the end Saige seme: 
gt December is “ae 
estimated by #3 
Auto motive ¥ 
News to be aa 
540,000 new oy eee 
unsold 1957 cars, The Michi- 


Where Is the 


Housing for 
Negro Families 


FF 


DETROIT. — In order to pro-; 
vide some much needed publicity | 
for itself, while giving in to pres- 
sure from labor, the Detroit Hous- 
ing Commission, a Mayor Cobo set 


week, some 10,000 will be add- 
ed to Michigan’s 138,000 unem- 


ployed. | 

qe of the cutbacks say 
sources are consumer resistance | 
to high prices. Most of the 1957 
gan Unemployment Security 
Commission predicts that _ this 
cars have a price boost of arouhd 


$600 or 10 percent. 

The CIO-AFL Auto Workers 
Union president, Walter Reuther 
months ago warned the auto ty- 
coons that such a price boost 
would cut sales at least 1,000,- 
000 and cause at least 100,000 
auto workers to lose their jobs 
in the industry. Reuther’s pre- 
diction looks like it will come 
true. 


/ 


Thus the glitter of the new 
1957 models can't keep the cus- 
tomers eyes off the boosted car 
prices and as a result it means 
as the union warned, fewer sales 
and fewer jobs. 

The profit hungry corpora- 
tions, meanwhile are pushing the 
workers in. the plants for in- 
creased production in order to 
continue to build the stockpile 
of new cars and then proceed to. 
layotf or cut the work week to 
several days.a week, while they 
cash in on the 1957 sales. 

_ Reuther is quoted in the Janu- 
ary issue of “United Auto Work- 
er” with his plea to President 
Eisenhower made two months 
ago for a_ price investigation. 


E 
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—— 


of appointees; now lets it be known a : ‘ * 
that it has housing facilities or AFL-CIO Get Set tor Unity- 

8 ] li § 
COPE Will BE ¥2-Million Strong 


aged people. 

Nothing. is said about the long 
waiting list of Negro applicants, | 
kept in a separate list from whites, 
for years, which is up in the Hous-| 
iug Commission office and policed | 
by the community do-gooder, Mark 
Hurley, secretary of the Commis- 


sion. 

Hurlev makes a sideline out of 
taking care of the social upbring- 
ing of vouth, never brings his social 


'president of the Wayne CIO, Al 


outlook into his paid job as Hous- 


ing Secretary. It took a decision! 
of the Federal court here, gotten by} 


the NAACP from Federal Judge} Federation of Labor, and _vice- 
presidents James Hoffa and Ed- 


Arthur Lederle, to order Hurley 
and his aides to stop discriminat-, 
ing against Negro citizens and énd 


; 
; 
' 


segregation bars in Detroit pub- 
lic housing. But still many vacan- 


“sardens, where Hurley doesn't 


seem to be in a hurry to do more} 


; 


| 


than just have a token couple Or | 


so*> Negro families reside there, 


; 
} 


cies evists, particularly in Herman: 


while hundreds of Negro families. 


DETROIT. — The AFL and CIO} 
in Wayne County have set up ol-' 
ficial merger committees and are 
expected to meet and come to grips 
at an early date with unifying the 
close to half a million labor mem- 
bers. here. 

The CIO reps are Mike Nowak, 


i 
) 
' 


Barbour, secretary; Alex Fuller, or-| 


ganizational director. : 
are Andy McFarlane, president of | 


the Detroit and Wayne County. 
| 


| 
ward Werner. | 

The merger is expected to jell 
much more quickly in Wayne 
County than on a state wide basis 
where in the last two merger meet- 


ing on a State scale, little or no 


progress has been made, with both _ : 
‘To the Editor: 


sides blaming each other. 

One of the things that’s speed- 
ing the merger here in’ Wayne! 
County is the recognition of the 


councilmanic election next Novem- 
ber where labor is setting its sights 
for a labor backed ticket that will 
start with Mayor and cover most 
of the nine council places. 

There is very little organizing of 
the unorganized to be done .in 


Reuther says: 

- When GM raised the prices in 
"55 it used as an excuse the 20 
cents an hour in economic gains 

won by UAW, while -ignoring 

that its profits based on the first . 

nine months of 55 were equal 

to $2.93 per hour for every hour 
worked by all factory workers 
in its U. S. plants. GM profits 
before the ‘55 increase were 
ss to $310 on a car 
wholesaling for $1,500 and re- 

tailing for $2,070. GM’s 1956 

profits after taxes for the first 

nine months are $636 million. 
Ford made in profits $3.06 
per hour for every hour worked 


DETROIT.—“We cannot 


i oe 


A Wallop Policy Is — 
Reuther Pitch Now 


Start on '57’'s—BOP Fi 


by its U. S. factory workers. 


These two corporations account- 
ed for 80 percent of total car 
production in the U. S. Now in 
the 1957 model the companies 
all have raised prices an aver- 
age of $600 a car. But Reuther’s 
individual plea to Ike for an in- 
vestigation of this profiteering, 
naturally goes unheeded, and 
even did not merit a seply. Some- 
one in UAW better see their 
Congressman of U. S. Sefrator 
Kefauver to get .a quiz on profit- 
eering, before the stockpile gets 
to be 900,000 and Michigan's 
unemployed 300,000 like in 
1956. 


convince General Motors to 


part with its millions by pious platitudes. We have got to 


have a wallop to fight with, 


Reuther as he opened discussion 
on the 1,660,000 autc workers 


tions. | 

Reuther coupled the right for 
the “biggest wage increase” in the 
union’s history, with proposals for 


panies, the shorter work week, low- 
er age on pensions, improved health 
and insurance benefits. The speech 
was delivered at a recent Skilled 
Trades conference attended by 900 
delegates in Chicago. 

The slogan Reuther raised, “Not 
platitudes but a wallop” is going 
to be needed against the biggest 
industry. | 


The year 1957 is starting out to 


Wayne County—therefore the stakes be a tough year for the auto wofk- 


obviously are political and that’s 
why CIO is pressing for setting up 


The AFL’s|02e single labor organization. It! plants, with 


will mean half a million members 
in COPE. 


--- — eee 


‘ers. Already speedup strike votes 
have been taken in a number of 
| the Fisher Body work- 
ers winning their battle, as did. the 
GM tank plant workers in Flint. 


Cost of living is three percent 


READERS’ 
COLUMN 


Dear Friend: 


The Peggy Wellman 


a a 
family , aa , 
needs your help to keep from be- Scholar and authority on the Ne- 


-_ +. — 


“CHANGING SOUTH” TOPIC 
OF APTHEKER AT BANQUET — 


DETROIT.—The noted Marxist 


rae ee sis atic aay . | : . 
wan and apartments stand empty. | potency that half a million mem- ing broken up by the Immigration gro question, Dr. Herbert Apthe- 
Negto newspapers, and organi-|hers af COPE can mean as the | Service. 


zations are up in arms about this! spring 
because hundreds of Negro fam-! : 
ilies are seeking to get out of the! 
death-dealing slums and are forced | 
to wait because segregation while} 


banned by law is still in practice: 
by ‘Hurley and his boss Cobo, 


[t's estimated that some 50,000 


Detroiters, most of whom are Ne-| 
groes, live in sub-standard housing’ 
(condemned by the Board of Health 


as untit for human habitation). Hur- 


ley and his aides have never made. 


a single move to champion the) 


need of 
housing. 

Spokesman for labor and 
Regro, people said while they 


these people. for better 


them for adequate housing for the 
senior citizens of our town is now 
being granted, how about the wait- 
ing list of Negro citizens? 

Of course the policy of the Cobo 
Administration here is that low- 
cost, non-segregated public hous- 
ing is not the answer to housing 
needs, Cobo is a long time ex- 
ponent of segregated housing, also 
Cobo considers everyone should 
buy homes at $12,000 and up and 
mortgage themselves to the De- 
troit bankers, his backers. 


HAVE YOU 
TRIED TO GET 


State CIO Readies 


Ithe new Civic Center Building here’ 


\be the featured speaker, along with 


A NEW READER? ‘Tina. 


and fall elections — roll! 


around. 


Millions of Americans applaud- 


‘ker, will take as his main topic, 
“The Changing South” when 


1€ 


union demands for 1958 negotia- 


a master contract covering all com-, 


higher in Detroit and Michigan 
‘than the national average. This is' Council, UAW. 


' said UAW president Walter 


_ 
' 
’ 


‘not covered by the escalator raises, 
‘as they are based on a national 
rise in cost of living. Unemploy- 
‘ment is looming. 

| * 

_ WHAT the “biggest raise in his- 
‘tory will mean is anyone’s guess. It 


could mean winning a 35-hour work 
week with 40 hours pay, coupled 
with a pay increase and increased 
moneys for fringe benefits. 

The “wallop” approach of Reu- 
‘ther if carried out this coming year 
‘instead of platitudes will have lots 
|to do with what the UAW proposes 
to management. Hats are off in 
many places to the walloping skill- 
ed workers, whose four demands 
last spring were severely scored by 
the UAW brass, but now are en- 
‘dorsed with one more added. Of 
course the threat of many to leave 
UAW and form a craft union was 
a heavy pressure, besides the mili- 
tant stand of the Detroit and the . 
Wayne County Skilled Trades 


' 


— 


friends of the paper to please send 

in their reservations to 2419 Grand 
‘River or their Worker agent., so 
that the committee. will know how 


many to provide for. 
Q ° ° 


; 


led when Immigration Service re-|speaks, Saturday night, Jan. 12,! END OR BRING 


Biggest plum involved is the De- Jented and cancelled a deportation | 7:30 p.m. at the Nowak Hall, 5703 BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 
troit Mayoralty and nine member | order against young German-born Chene St. The occasion will be the 


—_ 


Its 1957 Legislature 
Program, Jan. 26 


Otto Weyer of Detroit. : 

But what about the Wellman 
family? Saul and Peggy and their 
two teen-age children were living 
happily in Detroit. They were re- 
spected by their neighbors. The 


33rd Birthday Banquet of the Daily 
Worker and a special roast bee 
dinner with the “fixings”: will be 
served.. Price of the banquet is 
$2.50 

The Press Committee arranging 


| 
} 


| The Press Committee urges all 
‘readers and friends of the Worker 
‘to solicit birthday greetings or give 
one for the Jan. 26 issue of the 
Worker which will be a Birthday 
[Edition. $5 an inch for greetings, 
send or mail to Billy Allan, 2419 


LANSING. — Labor unity will boy and girl were popular leaders the banquet urges readers and Grand River,- Detroit, 1. 


be in practice when the C1O State in school. Suddenly the- U. S. Im-|~ 
Legislative conference gathers in, Migration Service stepped in—not 

Ito keep the family together but™®o 
break it up by deporting Mrs. Well-| 


Jan. 25-26. A delegation from the 
AFL Building Trades Council has 


Other AFL groups are expected to, 
| 

Top subjects will be the Repub-, 
lican dominated State Legislature’ 
and how this session, to wheedle, 
wangle, bulldoze, pressure a few 
concessions for the ordinary citi- 
zen from the flock of Chamber of 
Commerce hacks who run the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. 

Delegates, expected to be around 
800, will talk in panel sessions on 
taxation, civil liberties, -FEPC, 
workmen's compensation, unem- 
ployed compensation, trying to get 
rid of anti-labor legislation and 
fighting for taxatien based on abil- 
ity to pay—specifically a corporation 
profits tax and cutting down the 
“poor man’s tax—the sales tax,” 
U. S. Senator Pat McNamara will 


fifth . term Governor “Soap Wil, 


man to Canada. She had always 
brothers, her husband, and_ her 
children, was born in this country. 
She had always lived here. But the 
government pressured her mother 
to testify that Peggy was born 
during the mother’s visit to Can- 
ada. So that made her an “alien,” 
deportable now for the views and 
opinions she gathered here in 
America as she grew up. She has 
never been convicted of any 
offense. ~ 

It must seem strange to you that 
our government is active in. this 
contradictory fashion—one way in 
the Weyer case and the opposite 
way in the Wellman case. 

It has seemed strange indeed 
to a great many Americans who 
have interested themselves in. the 
Wellman family case. Among them 
are prominent Michigan ‘clergy- 
men,‘ professors, ‘a ' Detroit ' judge; 


leaders. of Michigan labor ‘imove- 


DETROIT. — Long a sore point 


‘with workers an dtheir families, 


> > 7 ’ 
the accepted an invitation to atten,|thought that she, like her two that is the soaking they get for try- 
re 
‘ _f: 
gratified that long demands by! send delegates. 


‘ing to’ stay healthy, is now going 
ito be tackled by united labor, lib- 
eral and other community groups 
‘in a conference here Jan. 11-12 
at the Whittier Hotel. 


The conference it’s reported will 
concern itself with improving medi- 


cal care and has asked a number) 


ment, and the American Civil Lib-, 


Labor Acts to Aid Workers’ Health 


of high-ranking doctors to attend. 
‘It will begin with a dinner, Friday 
inight at 6 p.m. and will continue 
iall day Saturday. 

' Neither Blue Cross or Blue 
‘Shield provide out-patient diag- 
nostic and preventive services.’ The 
purpose of the conference is to 
come up with a plan te improve 
community health services and in- 
crease preventive medicine facili- 
‘ties and opportunities. 


ithe Peggy Wellman case one of © 


erties Union, Detroit branch who the cases that enlists your gener- 


have urged the government to drop’ 


the deportation proceedings. 
Dont you agree: that the gov- 
ernment should abandon the depor- 
tation proceedings against Mrs. 
Wellman? If the family is not to be 
destroyed the next step is an ap- 


Appeals, in Cincinnati. As you 
know, a federal appeal -takes con- 
siderable money. 

| Wei itrast ‘that in‘ this’ Holiday 
Season you: willbe‘ able ‘to. iake'| 


peal to the U.S. Circuit Court of 


‘osity so that the necessary appeal 
expenses can be met and so that 
'the Peggy Wellman Defense Com- 
‘mittee can. continue ~its diligent 
‘and effective. work. We hope you 
will send a substantial check to 
help. | | | 
Yours, : 
CARL HAESSLER =~ | 
Carl Haessler, for the _ a 
Peggy Wellman Defense Com. — 
920' Charlevoix Bldg. = 
- Detroit 26; Michigan. it 


DUSABLE| 


Life Magazine's page one splash last spring, 
“Stalin's Great Secret,’ was based on a letter 
naming Stalin as a Czarist spy. Proof this letter 
is a forgery was available to every newspaper 
last weekend. Not a single commercial paper 
printed it.... 


‘Life’ Caugh 
Anti-Soviet 
orgery Bared 


By MILLY SALWEN 
A ROOMFUL of scientists, meeting in a mid-Manhattan hotel last weekend 


Reenteread as second clazs matter Oct. 22, 1947. at the poe. 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 


Vol. XXII, No. 1 : 
(16 Pages) aap * 


A Top ‘56 News Story 


IN ITS LAST ISSUE of the year, Editor 
and Publisher, bible of the newspaper business, 
reports as one of the ten top stories of the year 

‘in our business”: 

“U.S. tax collector padlocks the office of 

the Daily Worker but it continues to publish.” 


E&P cites, as another top 
story, the shutdown of the 125- 
year-old Boston Post, which in 
recent years had become an out- 
spoken advocate of the line of 
Sen. Joe McCarthy, both in inter- 
national and domestic affairs. — 


NR 


January 6, 1957 
Price 10 Cente 


The Minnesota - Dakotas is 
Maryland-DC Committees for a 
Free Press are off to winging 
starts in The Worker circulation 
drive, which opened formally «n 
Jan. I. 


The contrast is interesting. 
The Treasury Department, in an 
illegal effort to use its tax seizure 
powers to suppress us, threw us 
out of our olfices, grabbed our 
few assets, tied up our meager 
funds, but could not stop us. It 
did not dare block distribution of 
our paper, as it threatened to do, 
because of the great public out- 
cry, especially by the news- 
papers. We're still barred from 
normal business operation as the 
case awaits the court action. 

The Bostén Post, operating 


pe ™~ 
Received last week ___$ 1,944 
Total to date $36,577 
Still to go $13,423 
Make all checks and money 
orders payable to. Robert W. 
Dunn, Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
NYC-3, NY. You can, if you so 
desire, buy postal money orders 
or bank checks without revealing 


a 


The Midwesterners have turn- 
ed in 50 Worker subs, or one- 
fifth of their target of 250. 

Those in the capital area, by 
virtue of renewing a Worker sub 
bundle of 70, have now come 
through with nearly 100, out of 
a goal of 175. 

These are marks for everyone 
to shoot at and quick. 


a 


under no such hendicaps, was 
forced to padlock its own of- 


fices. 
* 


WHY THIS CONTRAST? 
Because we have the readership 
which feels this paper is its en- 
terprise and is determined to 
keep it going, despite sacrifices 
made necessary by the political 
atmospheric pressure and lack of 
advertising. | 

What other papers receive 
through advertising, we receive 
through fund drives. We Jaunch- 
ed our $50,000 year-end fund 


watched a red-baitin 


author squirm as le was confronted with evidence that an ar- 


ticle he had written for Life Magazine-was a fraud. Isaac Don Levine drew head- 


lines and an undisclosed amount 
of cash last spring when Life 
spread before its 5,000,000 read- 
ers his article entitled “Stalin's 
Great Secret”. 

He claimed that for years be- 
fore the revolution, while Stalin 
had been working for socialism, 
he had been fingering his com- 
rades as a Czarist spy. 

Levine was thorough. Not 
only did he spin’ out a compli- 
cated story, quoting from an al- 
leged: Czarist police letter, and 
comments from a German priest 
—he produced the document to 
prove it. 

Today this document stands 
as a forgery, exposed because 
one scientist with a life-long pas- 
sion for examining questionable 
documents, Martin K. Tytell, 


tracked down the truth. 
° o e e 


to the entire press. But although 
it was read at an open session of 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, -it was 
completely suppressed by major 
newspapers. Only the Daily 
Worker printed it. 

Proof that Stalin was a spy, 

Lev -y said, was contained in a 

letter allegedly written 
Ps a 12, 1913 and signed by a 
Russian Colonel Yeremin, naming 
Stalin as a spy for the Czar’s 
secret police. 

To back it up, Levine produc- 
ed another letter from the acting 
director of the Russian Depart- 
ment of Poli¢e dated Nov. 5, 
1912. This was offered as proof 
of authenticity, the “standard”, 
as document analyists say. 

Life asserted, in its April 23, 
1956 issue, bot® documents were 


Their article went publicly 
unchallenged, as did the ex- 
panded version published later 
in book form -by Coward-Mc- 
Cann Co. 

2 + o 


BUT THE TYPEWRITTEN 
“proot” ‘looked odd to Tytel!, a 
document expert. A quick look 
told him these -were typed on 
different machines. As a “prob- 
lem in document research’, he 
handed around copies to his stu- 
dents in the class in police sci- 
ence he teaches in Brooklyn Col- 
lege. 

Even the — undergraduates 
could detect 25 differences in 
type design. 

That was the start. Tytell 
then launched a search that took 
him abroad last summer, to a 
demolished typewriter factory 


in Frankfurt, a Berlin church, a 
(Continued on Page 13) 


TYTELL’s DOCUMENTED, 


fact- packed report was available 


appeal on October 2, and as of 


typed on the “same model and 
(Continued 61 on Page | 133) 


‘osm 
| sume make’ 0 of typewriter. 
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‘Eisenhower Doctrine’ Is a Loaded Gun 


By A. B. MAGILL, 
| ARE WE heading toward a new “Formosa” in the Middle East? If we leave it to 
Secretary of State Dulles, well get there fast, and the world may be in an even worse 


mess than during the Formosa-Quemoy- Matsu crisis that Dulles and Eisenhower manu- 
factured less than two vears ago.,—— 
For more than a week the press! people, It deaeiiia to be answere d Hubert Humphrey (Minn), Mike} 
has been filled with the Eisenhow-|fh the proper spirit. Wires and let-! Mansfield (Mont), and J. William 
er Administration's buildup of ajters to the President should intorm! Fulbright (Ark) have expressed 
new Middle Eastern crisis: By the|him that this was not what the strong reservations. Both Humph- 
time this issue of The Worker is’ people voted for when they pro-|rey and Mansfield sharply criticized 
off the press a resolution may al-| duced the Eisenhower landslide. | the attempt to bypass the United : 
ready have been tossed into the} And there ought to be strong in-' Nations, which is already dealing a? 
Congressional hopper authorizing! sistence on full and public hearings with the Middle Eastern situation, | S4aRe” 
the Administration to use force—| by the Senate Foreign Relations} Sen William Langer (R-ND),| 8. 
not against those that committed} Committee. who voted against the Formosa} = *: 
the brutal aggression © against) resolution in January 1955, said he| sca 
Egypt, but against the Soviet would oppose any similar resolu- 
Union. ‘tion on the Middle East. 
_ This is Ike What's behind the Administra- 
Year's greetings tion's proposed new expedition to} : 
the brink of war? tee 
When the British, French and| Siauaaee 
Israelis attacked Egypt at the end 
of October, Eisenhower.and Dulles 
acted quickly to bring hostilities 
‘ito an end. With the support of the 
Soviet Union a resolution was 
overwhelmingly passed by the UN 
General Assembly which compel- 
led the aggressors to agree to a 
cease-fire and the withdrawal of 


* 
INDICATIONS are that the new 


“Fisenhower Doctrine” will meet 


New! considerable opposition from lead-| 
Sens. | 


Dulles’ 
the .American ing Democrats in Congress. 


IN THIS CAIRO demonstration . five years ago Egyptians 
called for a boycott. The signs said that money for British goods is a 
“Bullet in the Heart of an Egyptian.” ‘i 


but also for those who 


been steadily enlarging their Mid- 
ession at 


gressors, 


EALTH of Agaby is petroleum. The weap 


<. Misti - 


Sitwrov' 


n the: Persian Gulf: to the. bergen 
Suez'‘Canal, 


their forces from Egyptian  terri- 


tory. 
* 


NOT: least among the motijves 


tbehind Washington's action We 


the desire to prevent the bape 
and French from shoring 
‘crumbling power in the 
East and North Africa. Standard ‘area 
Oil of New Jersey, Gulf the 
Arabian-American Oil: Co) {Al 


Yeo) and other U. Soil trusts : 


p oo idk lar "arc cice 


host. ‘Phe ‘attack on 


a . 
* 
“ a 
4 C t 
i ge OPA , 
a i 
eee 


dle Eastern domain at the expense 
of their Anglo-French rivals. Under 
the flag of anti-colonialism, State 
Department and Pentagon ‘strate- 


5 cris what looked like a 


Jen opportunity to take over ad- 
tional fragments: of the British 
rencl colonialempires in that 


Bust they reckoned ean their 


sco not only: = e ag- 


‘proved| 


hoped to ie from a 
the expense of the Middle, Eastern 
peoples. Neither Egypt not any of 
the other Arab countries: (except 
the Iraqui government) has shown 
any readiness to stooge for Wash- 
ington. On the contrary, the Arab — 
peoples are more determined than 

ever to stand on their own fett, 
to pursue a neutralist. course 
ternational affairs ‘and rid rer ok 3 
- (Continued on Page 13) ’ 
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By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


OFF - THE - CUFF interviews 
with some “of the experts from 
the drought states attending the - 
“Ecology of Grasslands” sessions 
at the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science con- 
vention here last weekend re- 
flected concern over the vanish- 
ing small farmer, and the added 
plight the drought represents for 
him. 

Dr. Lincoln Ellison of Ogden, 
Utah, with the Intérmountain 
Forest and Range Experimental 
Station, U. S. Forest Service, 
said only Southern Utah was in 
the drought area, but that for 
many western states the drought 
is six years old and.“when farm- 
ers have sold their cattle there’s 
not much left for them to do but 
move. 


“Things havent got quite to 
the ‘Grapes of Wrath’ stage,” he 
said, alludiny to John Steinbeck’s 
novel of the “dusted out” farmers 
fro-) the southwest migrating to 
Ca‘vornia in the mid-thirties. 
But for the sma!] farrhers they 
were rapidly approaching _that 
stage, he indicated. 

Dr. Ellison saw no solution 
except for some subsidy plan. 

He felt that President Eisen- 
hower couldn’t learn too much 
in a two-day trip across the 


‘ drought area, but that it might 


help dramatize the situation and 
bring it to the attention of the 


Congress. 
. 


“I AM SURE the Department 
of Agriculture is concerned 
about the drift away trom the 
_— of the family sized farm- 

” he said. But in one issue of 
an : Oatin. Utah, paper, he said, 
he had noted two contradictory 
statements’ allegedly emanating 
from federal officials—one _ be- 
moaning the trend of the small 
farmers away from the land, the 
other seeming to approve the 
elimination. of the “uneconomic 
farms,” meaning small farms. 

“Papers presented here have 
shown fairly clearly that the 
drought results are intensified by 
overgrazing, he said. 

His own surveys, he ‘said, in- 
dicated that grasses which 2p- 


a 


o- 


“s 
ie, 


peared deau in one year showed 
in the next year that they were 
alive, indicating “they could sus- 
tain the drought if given a 
chance.” He admitted, though, 
that a farmer without much re- 
sources often was unable to re- 
tire’ land from grazing pasture 
so long as he must try to keep 
his eattle going. 

Some of the area now in dan- 
ger of turning into a dust bowl 
as serious as that of the th‘:ties, 
had recovered after that droyght 
of seven years, their grasses 
again were growing, when the 
second asoudhe t caught them, he 
said. 


BEFORE WORLD WAR I, 
Dr. Ellison pointed out; the w est 
could “take a drought easily, 
because margina] Jands were not 
used for cultivation in general, 
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and the vegetation on them 
withstood drought. Then came 
the call for production, and all 
sorts of land not fit for cultiva- 
tion was put under cultivaton.” 

Thus, he said, when the 
drought of the 30s ‘developed, 
farmers were “mortgaged out” 
and moved west. 


er’ Talks to Experts on 
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“The same thing happened in 
World War II,” he aan “and the 
farmers are paying the price 
now. But I think the banks 
learned a little—I don’t think 
they're foreclosing like they did 
in the thirties.” 

Nevertheless, he was bothered 
by the tragic flight of people 
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Lands in Path of Soil-Eroding Winds 


Colorado 

Kansas 

New Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Montana 

i ' 
North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Wyoming 


»% 


from the family-sized farm, “the 
reservoir for so much that we 
have come to think of as pe- 
culiarly American, for so many 
of the virtues we idealize. } 
“And will A tell me,” he 
asked with a wry smile, while 
his blue eyes beneath overheng 
ing eyebrows gazed somber 


at the rn, 


- and unseeingl 


‘ Cola bins nearby in the exhibit 


room of the Statlerhotel, “any- 
where a man can buy a farm and 
start farming except for more 
capita] than he’s gotr” 

Asked if he was trying to ¢o 
just that, “he said no; he had treo 
many children, he couldn't af- 
ford it. 

* 


DR. C. W. TOMANEK, pro- 


fessor of biology, Fort Hays Kan- 


sas State College of Hays, Kan., 
another- speaker from the vi- 
rious plans states, in an interview 
took the general point of view of 
Dr. Ellison but differed’ on a 
couple of points. 

He said that some farmers in 
Western Kansas already were 
moving, he didn't know to where, 
because mortgages on’ their 
farms had been foreclosed. 

He felt, unlike Dr. Ellison, 
that the hope of saving these 
farmers and farm Jands could -ot 
rest on any subsidy plan, as such 
subsidies as they had worked out 
already seemed always to bene- 
fit the corporation farmers and 
not the small family farmer. 

Dr. Tomanek said that “this 
year is the worst drought year to 
‘date, but comparéd to the ’30s, 
the drought a whole is as yet not 
as prolonged.” 

Tomanek’s paper was cited by 
Ellison as buttressing the thesis 
drought was intensified by over- 
grazing. On one‘small range 
where only 77 Black Angus cattle 
fed in the spring of 1956, he 
found a growing of grasses tak- 
ing place, whereas in the big sur- 
rounding ranges where over- 
grazing was the rule, they were 
almost uniformly brown,. with 
no green of plant life showing. 

Dr. Tomanek in his between- 
sessions chat with the reporter, 
said one trouble in western Kan- 
sas was that marginal lands had 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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IT WAS EDUCATIONAL 


By A. B. MAGIL 


IT WAS four nights before 
Christmas—or, to be exact, late 
Friday afternoon that my wife 
walked into a neighborhood store 
and paid $50°for a brand-new 
second-hand television’ set, 

Nothing remarkable in _ that, 
you say. But you dont know 
what a revolution that means 
for us. We are one of the last 
of those* vanishing American 
families who don’t—or until that 
Friday, didn't own a TV set. 
All these years we held out. 

It was because of our daugh- 
ter, Columbine (Dorothy for 
short). We wanted to shield her 
from corruptions and seductiorts 
of. the glass-eyed Beelzebub 
that has invaded so many Amer- 
ican homes. We wanted her to 
read good books, practice the 
piano, learn about the class strug- 
gle, and do her homework with- 
out the temptations of TV to 
lead cher astray. Besides, the 
‘programs are mostly junk any- 
ow, we said. 


The resistance of Lorelei (my 
wife) was possibly stiffened by 
her -suspicion—which, I hasten to 
add, was unworthy of her—that 
if we got a set, I would spend 
Saturday and, Sunday afternoons 
leoking at the “ uy and 
my. evenings watching the night 
games or ’ the fights. - ” 


SO WE KEPT our household | 


—~, 
North has been ill the 
past two weeks. He is now re- 
cuperating ane Bis, -qrtuene «wi 
be resumed, shortly, . 
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‘made it tougher. . 
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pure and unpolluted.. True, Dor- 
othy used to bootleg a little of 
the stuff at her grandmother's 
or a_friend’s house. And she 
didn't miss a single soap opera 
on radio. Somehow she also 
managed to learn that Elvis 
Presley wasnt a player on the 
Dodgers. But at least she wasn't 
ruining her eyesight and her 


mind gazing for hours day after . 


day at That Thing. 


In recent years it became 
pretty tough on my wife and 
me. never we would be 
among friends, and the conversa- 
tion got around to the respective 
merits of Steve Allen, Ed Sul- 
livan, Jackie Gleason, etc., we 
tried to look as if we knew what 
it was all about. Sometimes we'd 
get cornered and would have to 
admit that we didn’t have TV. 
People looked at us in a peculiar 
way. They weren't entirely un- 
friendly; in fact,. they- seemed 
sort of sympathetic.. t's what 
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friends began raving about Mike 
Wallace’s program on Channel 
5. We were told he out-Murrows 
Murrow (as if we had the slight- 
est idea what a murrow was). 
We began to feel as if life was 
passing us by even though we 
knew of course it was we who 
were really LIVING. 


* 


14 now. She's old enough to be ‘Feeling the widespread discontent 


| 


selective. So we did it. 

It’s one of those small, neat, 
movable sets with a 14-inch 
screen. That Friday night we 
came home a little after 11 and 
rushed to the set. Lorelei and 
Dorothy warned me not to touch 
anything, khowing how devas- 
tatingly effective I am_ with 


things mechanical. Lorelei tuned 


in (if that’s the right phrase) 
Channel 5. Through a butter- 
milk-colored fog we could faintly 
discern a figure that presumably 
was either Mike Wallace or his 
victim. 


“Some of the stations don’t 
come through very well in this 
area, Lorelei explained as she 
pushed the aerial around and 
turned the knobs. The fog was 
replaced-by an animated wash- 
board, and the voices were al- 
most clear enough to follow the 
conversation, 


After turning knobs and twist- 

ing the arms of the aerial for a 

half hour Lorelei and Dorothy 

gave up. “That's one of the weak 

channels,” Lorelei said..as we 
ros went to beds.” wk 3 on 
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Steel Workers Refused 


To Run Scared on Dues 


Special te The Werker 
STEUBENVILLE, Ohio—Strong-| 


old days, are bein 


pro-administration forces in 


‘steel union to meet the threat o 


| 


| 
ers came to the mee 


4 meetikg 
ied: oif Papenisy® PANES and 200° net’ 


WELL, DOROTHY is nearly | ‘he rebellious rank and file move- 


ment over the dues increase issue. |J 


of the membership, the administra- 
tion forces are eaving no stone 
unturned to squelch it. 

One example of this occurred in 
the Steubenville - Wheeling area, 


comparing Dist. 23 of the United: 


Steelworkers of America. The rank 
and file Dues Committee in the 
Ohio Valley recently called a mass 
meeting to hear a from Don 
Rarick, the national chairman of 
the committee and candidate for 
the presidency against David V. 
McDonald. They rented the Steub- 
enville hall of Local 1190, one of 
the locals which had passed a 
resolution in favor of calling a 


special convention to consider. the 


entire dues question. 

The committee was granted the 
use of the hall without charge, | 
paying only for janitorial services. 
They became a little suspicious 
and rented another iar as a re- 


serve—just in case. On the day of} 


the meeting, some 500 steel work- 
from the 
steel mills in Steu , Wheel- 
ing, Yorkville, Beech Here Rh Fol- 
lansbee and sonte-others. . 


Wad to’ bétiveen ! 
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‘arm methods, reminiscent of the! the P ittsburgh area, led by some. 
revived by 
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'the mo 
About four hours puvecn 150s ma 


ville—mainly staff men of the steel 
union. They were primarily from 


district directors, but included also 

men from West Virginia down the > 
river, and from a number of cities 

in Ohio. They invaded the beer 

joints and were well liquored up 

by the time of the meeting. 


A HALF HOUR before the 
|meeting was to start, they entered 
the union hall. Paul Rusen, the 
district director, openly directed 
their seating in strategic positions 
in the hall. There was no doubt 
that trouble was brewing. When 
the mee ting ww wagecalled to order 
they immediately went into action 


(Continued en Page 13) 


CORRECTION. 


In the article by George Morris 
last Sunday titled, “First Steel 
Union Poll Choice in 20 Years,” 
omission of several: lines _serionsly 
| distorted certain ie ig 
sentence should (bold rae 
ioe was left out): “Rarick received 

nomination of 91 ogg) al- 


woud” wrvigle Sia f add tq seb 
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ILLINOIS 


READERS WRITE 


Berlin Writes — 
On The Worker 


At least one response to the 
questionnaire on the Illinois Worker 
came from as far away as Berlin, 
Germany. 

To her replies on the specific 
questions, reader Mary Wolfard 
appended this note: 

“In general and given the limita- 
tions, we.think you do a good job. 
I think the reviews—books, music, 
art—are too short and superficial 
to be of much use. If you can 
give a page a day to sports, isnt 
it possible to find more spaee for 
cultural class weapons? 

“From reading the London DW, 


I. have a much better idea of 


what’s being published in Britain the coming major struggles for;most subs over 20 will receive a 
than I have of what's being pub-! neace, for civil rights, for improve- | portable radio or phonograph. All 
S-/ ments in living standards for new | persons raising $50 and/or 10 subs 


lished from reading the U. 
Daily Worker. _ | 


| 


ee 
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Worker Circulation DrivelsOn — 


Sure as the coming of the New: 
Year is the coming of the annual 


circulation drive of The Worker. 5 


This year’s plans and goals for 
Illinois reveal the need for more 
effort, more participation, more re- 
sults. However, the goals are mod- 
est and based on last year’s per- 


formance. 
in circulation | 


The main effort will be to “at: 
least hold our own” | 
for the Illinois Worker in order'to’ 
prevent any lessening in its influ- 
ence and the activity of progres-' 
sive groups -.- | 


THE drive is connected with | 


advances against McCarthyism. 


details later. 

April 15—95 percent (950)— 
Area meetings for check-up and 
“last-days’ push to put drive over. 

April 30—100 percent (1000)— 
Celebration of completion of drive 
—details to be worked out later. 


PRIZES 
Areas—Area__ reaching 
percentage over quota will send ob- 


‘server to New York May Day Cele- 


bration—or receive portable type- 
writer. 

Each area completing on time 
will receive a hectograph (dupli- 
cating process for announcements, 
leaflets, etc.) 

Individual — Person bringing in 


by February 15th will be honored 


highest - 


Office to be informed of ‘such area 


tga shop during drive. 
mobilizations or meetings. 


Establish one additional com 
munity route. _ eae 
Organize sales at meetings, af- 


‘SHOP TALK | 


OTHER GOALS 
Establish regular sales at one 


od 


the farm equipment plants will be meeting again soon, according to 
its chairman, UAW vice-president Pat Greathouse. The problems 
of the committee are even greater now with the farm income out- 
look still cloudy and with plant layoffs and shutdowns still wide- 


spread. 
* 


BY contrast, coal miners in Illinois are being ealled back, in- 


“The Woman's Page (not always; The ability of each community 
a page) is too often confined to} to get down to its own plans and 


cookery and health handouts which’ implementation will determine the’ 


‘guests at the banquet on February 
| 16th. 


All persons bringing in 10 subs 


cluding many who haven't worked for years. The industry is going 


through a surprising “boom.” 
« 


are not necessarily or exclusively) success of the drive. Experience of during the drive will receive a 
J would like! the past shows that each area | 93-00 certificate to the Book Store 


more information on what Ameri- which gets an early start also has —Choice of records or books. 


women's interests. 


can women are doing outside the 
home. 

“Your foreign news coverage is 
poor (this is no criticism of your 
political line) and seems to me like 
looking through the wrong end of; 
a telescope. But that’s mostly be-' 
cause youre so isolated and with- 
out correspondents. The National 
Guardian does a much better job.” 


Earl Robinson to 


Appear at Festival 


CHICAGO.—Earl Robinson, 
singer of American folk songs and) 
songs of other lands, will appear 
at the 8th [fnpusat Festival of Na- 
tionalities ‘on Saturday evening, 


Jan: 12, 1957, at the Milda The- 


atre, 3140 S. Halsted St., Chicago.|knecht one of the founders of the date will be Monday, January 14th. 
Weekly coiumn (scoreboard) in! 


One of the most versatile per-| 
sonalities in the musicali world to-| 


day, Mr. Robinson is famed as a. 


composer, conductor, singer, teach- 
er and folklorist. Two of his com- 
positions, “Ballad for Americans” 
and “The House I Live In,” ate 
among the finest musical tributes 
ever created to the many peoples: 
who have come to live in and build 
our American nation. 


The Festival will also feature a 
varied program of choral music, 
folk songs and dances, performed 
by national groups from Chicago 
and Milwaukee.: 

The Midwest Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born spon- 
sors this annual affair to honestly 
reflect the rich cultural heritage of 
the American people—native born 


and foreign born alike. The pro-' 
ceeds are used to aid Midwest resi- 
dents who are fighting deportation | 
and_ denaturalization proceedings’ 
under the Walter-McCarran Law. 


Offer Course on 


‘Race Tensions’ 
CHICAGO.—University college, 


of the University of Chicago, is 
offering a course during the winter, 
term, Jan. 2 to March 16, on “Race, 
Tensions in the Metropolis.” | 

Sheriff Joseph D. Lohman, dis- 
tinguished sociologist, will teach 
the class. ” | 

The Cook County official is also. 
a politician who has established a, 
reputation for honesty in office and 
is the author of a pamphlet on 
“How to Stop a Race Riot,” now 
used by the Chicago police and 


other police forces. 
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IN MEMORY 
OF 
- HARRY 
SCHAFFNER 
DIED JAN. 13,- 1952 


Mr. &> Mrs. Harry Schwartz- 
PS SSR 


a successful conclusion. Here are: 
some of the plans: 


DATE | 

January 1 through April 30, 
1957. All subs received during the 
month of December will be credit- 


ed to quotas. 


nnigitil | 
' 


GOALS~ 
Sunday Worker 1000 subs, Daily 
Worker—200 subs, Bundles — In- 
crease to 850. 
TARGET DATES 
January 21—10 percent (100)— 
Mobilization at Worker Office for! 
reports from areas on results. 


February 16—35 percent (350)— 
Banquet celebrating 33rd Anniver-'| 
sary of the Worker and in com-' 
memoration of Alfred) Wagen-| 


Worker—out of town guests—cul-| 
tural program—details to be an-! 
nounced. . | 

March 15—75 percent (750)— 
Illinois Editor's Day—honoring Car] 
Hirsch, Editor of Illinois Worker—' 


iEdition of the Worker. 


_| Worker Office of all challenges. 


All persons bringing in 5 subs 
during the drive will receive a 
$2.00 certificate to the Book Store 
—choice of records or books. 

COMPETITION 

Press Committe is working out 
details for challenging»Michigan— 
report will be made in the Illinois’ 


Challenges urged between areas, 
groups, and individuals. Inform 


CHECK-UP 
Weekly reports from areas on 
progress, problems, etc. Office will 
be open every Monday evening, 
from 5:45 to 8:30 P.M. Area press 
directors urged to come in with 
subs, moneys, etc. First reporting 


Illinois Worker during drive, as 
well as experiences, suggestions, 
etc, ' | 
Periodic _ mobilization in areas. 


HERE ARE QUOTAS FOR DRIVE 


City-wide goals: 1000 Sunday 


200 Daily Worker subs 
850 Bundles 


Area Quotas: 


Lawndale 
Far West 
South West 
Hyde Park 
South East 
South Side 
So. Chicago 


p 
Industrial 
D-L : FPC 


Worker subs 


SUNDAY 
90) 
60 
70 
65 


DAILY 
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ROUGH tactics being used against the leaders of the steel 
union dues protest movement in Gary have not had the effect that 
the district leaders planned. Strong sympathy for the protest move- 
ment in the steel locals there has increased. The only question is 
whether the anti-McDonald slate has a chance-of getting an honest 
count in the coming election of. officers. 

* 

THE Catholic Labor Alliance here has changed its name to the 
Catholic Council on Working Life after a bitter struggle within 
ACTU circles nationally over matters of policy. Their John Ryan 
Forum Series is bringing Thurgood Marshall, NAACP lawyer, to 
Chicago to speak Jan. 30. 


* 

THE Iowa Federation of Labor has shown the way by embark- 
ing on a strong state and national legislative program of action. They 
point out that “good legislation is the end result of the political 
action program” which they carried out last November. 

+ 


UNITY and merger will be the main themes of the coming 
Illinois State Industria] Union Council convention on Feb. 22-24 
in the-Morrison Hotel, Chicago. Some 1,200 delegates will hear a 
report on state labor merger negotiations. 

» 


THE Quad-Cities Edition of Labor’s Daily has just celebrated 
its fourth birthday. The paper was launched by the International 
Typographical Union after a strike shut down all four newspapers 


in the area. 
. 


MANAGEMENT is greatly agitated about the coming drive 
of the AFL-CIO to organize the white collar workers. The drive. 
could bring several hundred thousand workers under the union 


banner in this state. 
@ 


AUTOMATION is the big bogey in the packing plants. The 


| latest gadget is a “meat pump” which is supposed to eliminate 
stuffing sausage. gt ee 
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Charge Chicago Sc 


hool District. 


Boundaries ‘Reinforce Segregation — 


(Continued from Page 16) 
covering the Negro-populated 
lower West Side, 47 per cent of 
the teachers were inexperienced. 
In the South Shore and South 
Chicago School District 16, 
where mainly white childrefi at- 
tend, only 6.8 per cent of th® 
teachers were lnexpetiagpned. 


ABNER pointed out that “the 


City of Chicago spends at least 


15 per cent more on instruction 
per white child than per Negro 


} child.” 


The average salaries paid out 
per pupil taught in the North- 


west Side’s Srd School District — 
f| is $20F per year In 


FP PRs vie fide, 2 “4 


In 
Lawndajé'7th District, 


age is $159. 


the school district boundaries When Abner concluded _his 
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In the survey, on which the 
NAACP has expended months of 
painstaking research, the ‘most 
damaging facts dealt with how 
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tically 


have been drawn and why they 
should be elie yap 


“WE found in certain instances 


where two high schools are prac- 
ual in distance from a 
given elementary school, the 
scheduling of graduates from the 
elementary school to the high 
school favors continued pl 
races rather 


ation of the 
integration.” Abner declared. 


° _—s 


is only four miles away. 


presentation, there was enthus- 
iastic applause from the PTA 
leaders in the audience. The 
school board hacened politely and 
said littl. Only Mrs. John B. 
Allen asked .a question concern- 
ing the new policy of the New 
York City Board of Education on 
racial integration and how it is 
being carried out. | 
Abner said that the school 
board there “proceeded to imple- 
ment the policy with con | 
and commendable suceess. 
Then he added: _ a 
“The NAACP again pores the 
Or. 


raped as 


. “a Be ee eee or Chivagd 
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NAACP to School Board: 


‘End Segregation Here 


By CARL HIRSCH: 
CHICAGO. 


The school board of Chi- 
cago now has the hard facts 
on segregation in this citys 
schools and its appalling 
cost, 

Both the pattern and the 
remedy have been. presented 
in a detailed study by the 
Chicago Branch of the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

In a Board of Education 
hearing last week, NAACP 


president Willoughby Abner 
revealed how Negro and white 
children are segregated there, 
how this, in turn, undermines 
democratic education for all 
children and leads to unequal 
education in which the Negro 
children are the main victims. 
“We fully recognize that 
members of the Board of Ed- 
ucation are not responsible for 
residential segregation, de- 
clared Abner, “but we do rec- 
ognize their responsibility as 
it relates to school district 
boundaries.” 
AS the Board members and 


some 300 PTA leaders, civic 
and educational leaders__ 
listened, Abner showed how 
the two main school districts 
on the South Side are shaped 
‘to follow the North-South pat- 
tern of the segregated com- 
munity. 

On the West Side, where 
the Negro community extends 
in an East-West direction, the 
boundaries of the two school 
districts also follow this East- 
West pattern. 

Then with maps and charts, 
Abner hammered home his 
main conclusion, that “school 


HERE'S PROGRAM FOR SCHOOLS 


district boundaries in the 
main follow and.  vteinforce 
segregation.” 


THE all-day hearing on 
new budget for the Chicago 
schools revealed that in many 
areas of the city, children are 
suffering from overcrowded 
conditions, double-shifts, fire 
and health hazards, inadequate 
teaching staffs. 

But it was in the pleadings of 
Negro parents, leaders of PTA’s 
in the schools on the Sonth Side 
and West Side, that the con- 
firmation of the NAACP’s charges 
could be found. 


From the double-shift Shakes- 
peare School at 46th and Green- 
wood, PTA  president§ Mrs. 
Horace Banks brought a plea 


& 


Recently, the New York City 
Board of Education:.adopted a 
statement of policy on racial in- 
te gration which said: 

“The Supreme Court of the 
United States reminds us that 
modern psychological knowledge 
indicates already that segregated, 
racially homogeneous schools 
damage the personality of mi- 
nority group children. These 
schools decrease their motivation 
and thus impair their ability te 
learn. White children are also 
damaged. Public education in a 
racially homogeneous setting is 
socially unrealistic and blocks 
the attainment of the goals of 
democratic education, whether 
this segregation occurs by law 
or by fact. 

In seeking to provide effective 
democratic education for all of 
the children of this city, the 
members of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York 
are faced with many real ob- 
stacles in the form of complex 
social and community problems. 


. . « In spite of these and other 
difficulties, the Board of Educa- 


What NY School 
Board Pledged 


for more emphasis on “human 
relations” in the school board 
budget. “We aré concerned,” 
said Mrs. Banks, “that our school 


The following are some of the main dmands made by the National Association for 


the Advancement-of Colored People on the Chicago Board of Education: | ee 
1. That the.Board adopt and implement a policy of racial integration within the 


public school of Chicago. vs reflects the basic segregated pat- 
9. That racial integration be made a prime factor in the re-drawing of school dis- tern of too many. schools in 


trict boundaries. | Chicago.” 
8. That bus transportation be used to bring children from crowded areas to those 


with empty classrooms or small classes. 


tion of the City of New York is 
determined to accept the chal- 
lenge implicit in the language 
and spirit of the United States 


Supreme Court.” 
J 


* main conclusions of the NAACP” 
MRS. Mary White, PTA pres- —that because schools here are 
ident, 6059 S. Wabash, recounted _ segregated, education is unequal 


4. That assignment and transfer policies on teachers be reviewed to secure inte- 


grated experienced faculties in each school, with minimums set for the percentage of in- 


experienced teachers which any school may have. 


—i 


ow Humane Society 


Masked Fascist Group 


that Wernecke has no facilities 

for handling animals at his home 

at 6250 N. Wayne Ave., or at 

a farm which he owns at Hunt- 

ley, Illinois, in McHenry County. 
- 


By EMANUEL.CURTIS 
CHICAGO 
We checked the facts concern- 
ing an organization which has 
chartered itself in Illinois as the 
American Humane Society. \ 
From all evidence, its ma 


method is confusion. And from. 


all indications, its objectives may 
be fascist violence, 

Its self-styled president is Wil- 
liam B. Wernecke. He’told The 
Worker: “I have never been a 
leader or a member ot the Ger- 
man-American Bund.” 

on 

WE THEN queried as to why 
Wernecke’s group has armed 
itself and secured special ap- 
proval from the Chicago Police 
Department to carry concealed 
firearms. 

The answer we got is that the 
group is especially’ concerned 
with animals and has only: the 
highest of humanitarian motives. 

These stated objectives hardly 
square with the well-known rec- 
ord of the organization’s leaders: 
Mrs. Lyrl Van Hyning, raucous 
anti-Semite and peddler of hate 
literature against the 
Joseph Beauharnais, founder and 
head of the notorious White 
Circle League and: convicted_in- 
citer of violence against Ne- 
groes; William B. Wernecke, 
staunch defender of Hitlerism. 

* 

THE RECORD. shows that 
Wernecke has had four bouts 
with the law: The charges in- 
clude kidnapping, rent-gouging 
and draft-dodging. 

Wernecke’s bundist ties came 
to light during a 1949 trial when 
he was convicted of draft-dodg- 
ing by posing as a clergyman. 

wo witnesses, Mrs. Erma 
Stroupe, 1710 Clybourn,; and 
Raymond J. Healy, 338 W. 
North Ave., testified that they 
had been at Bund meetings when 
Warnecke spoke. . 


. y After, deliberating one, hour,, 


‘jury found Wernecke guilty a 


Jews; . 


he was sentenced to five years 
in the Federal penitentiary and 
fined $10,000. 

* 

WHEN PASSING sentence, 
Judge John P. Barnes said: “His 
(Wernecke’s) is a grossly exag- 
gerated ego. That is what is, 
wrong with Hitler and all of his 
followers.” 

The two kidnaping charges 
were made by Werneckes ex- 
wife, Veronica, and a nurse, Miss 
Lakuehl Wilson. 

The ex-Mrs. Wernecke charged 

that on March 5, 1949, Wernecke 
kidnaped her and held her cap- 
tive for eight hours while at- 
tempting to‘force her to enter a 
mental institution. 
@ On Feb. 5, 1950, Miss Wilson 
charged that Wernecke kidnaped 
her, beat her and held her cap- 
tive until she signed a false state- 
ment that Mrs. Wernecke used 
dope and dated other men. 

A further investigation into 
the personnel of the Wernecke 
organization disclosed that 
among its board members and 
advisers are persons with police 
records and long affiliations with 
extreme “right wing” groups. 

* 


WITH THESE facts on the 
record, many Chicagoans are 
manding to know why Wernecke 
and his fellow members of the 
fascist “lunatic fringe” were 
given the official status of a 
police organization by Police 
Commissioner O'Connor, granted 
permission to carry guns and 
make arrests. 

It would have taken little ef- 
fort to find out that Wernecke’s 
American Humane Society was 
an attempt to pose as the Amer- 
ican Humane Association, a 
legitimate animal welfare league. 
The latter group this week dis- 
closed that they are bringing 
suit against the Wernecke outfit. 


| Commissioner, O'Connor could 
also have found out very readily 


WERNECKE TOLD police 
that his group placed animals 
at Orphans of the Storm, a wel- 
fare shelter for animals in Deer- 
field, Ill. 


Grace Petkus, director of the 


shelter, said: “We have no ar- 


rangement with Wernecke. A 
member of his association called 
on me several weeks ago and 
asked if we would acecpt ani- 
mals from them. 

“We told them we accept ani- 
mals from any private citizen, 
but that thé animals become the 
property of the agency. -I have 
not heard from them since.” 

Robert Johnson of the Hu- 
mane Society of Illinois and 
J. J. Schaffer of the American 
Humane Association both said 
they have no affiliation with the 
Wernecke group. 

Schaffer said: “We know of 
no animal welfare work this 
group has done.” 

* 

In the 1949 thial in which the 
organizer of the Hitler Bund was 
convicted, here, witnesses re- 
called that after World War II 
began, Wernecke told them: 

“We can no longer exist as a 
Bund. We must organize as a 
church and avoid the draft by 
posing as ministers.” 

In the years after World War 
II, the Bund reappeared in new 
form once again. It was the 
American Relief" for Germany, 
Inc., with Wernecke pleading 


for money for “the little children 
of Germany,” 


A similar touching appeal was 


used by Wernecke this time in 
applying for a state charter for 
his sinister American Humane 


Society. The main concern of 


the group, he claimed, is with 
“all of God's creatures.” 


the conditions in the 1894-built 
Betsy Ross School, where Negro 
children were endangered re- 
cently when the ancient ceiling 
collapsed. 3s 

“We have watched, unselfishly 
and with sympathetic under- 
standing, the building of new 
schools .elsewhere, the repairs 
and additions to others,” said the 
Negro mother, “but now the ur- 
gency for reiief smothers our 
patience.” 

The dramatic pleas of the 
parents underscored heavily the 


and discriminatory. : 
* 

THE NAACP factual studies 
contrasted four “Negro” school 
districts‘on the South Side and 
West Side with four predom- 
inantly “white” districts on the 
fringe areas of the city. 

The contrast showed up in 
the number of inexperienced 


teachers, in the amount of money © 


spent for each pupil on teaching 
and administrative costs. . 
In the 8th School District, 


(Continued on. Page’ 15) 
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Parley to Review _ 
Program for Peace 


CHICAGO:;— A conference 
aimed at charting the direc- 
tion of the fight for peace 
during the coming period has 
been called by the American 
Friends Service Committee. 

Cooperating individuals and 
groups were asked to join in 


’ the all-day parley on Saturday, 


Feb. 2, \to discuss: “What 
should be the Main Thrust of 
our Program for Peace?” 

The AFSC: has been work- 
ing for the past ten years on a 
toa. dong advocating the fol- 
owing steps toward peace: 
negotiation, universal  dis- 
armament, “strengthening the 
United Nations, technical. as- 
sistance to underdeveloped 
countries, freedom for the col- 
onial sections of the world. 

¥* 3 

“SHOULD we now try. 
once more to initiate an all- 
out effort to persuade our gov- 
ernmient to: push hard for these 
immediate steps to. ‘peact?”’ 


a 


asked Chicago ASFC Director 
Lawrence Scott. % 

“Or should we now try to 
initiate the kind of grassroots 
program which would make 
feasible the dependence of our 
government on non-violent re- 
sistance to evils?” 

- The conference will be held 
beginning 10:00 a.m., Feb- 
ruary 2, at the Lake Forest 
Day School, 145 S. Green Bay 
Road, Lake F el a 

, STEPHEN A. Cary, a 
‘member of the Quaker group 
which visited.the Soviet Union ~ 
in the summer 0. 1955, will be 
one of the speakers. 

One of the workshops will 
deal with methods of organiz- 
ing community conferences on 

ace. The AFSC has been 

oldin 
the Illinois towns. of Cham- 


such conferences. in. - 


tex 


a a 


paign, Decatur and Blooming- ~: 
‘(. tons:Another is scheduled: in. : 
1 Galesburg: ° ett ore tet +4. 1G 


f 


Reentered as-second clara matter Oct. 


72, 1947. at the pus. 
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PPRESSED! 


Life Magazine's page one splash last spring, 
“Stalin's Great Secret,’ was based on a letter 
naming Stalin as a Czarist spy. Proof this letter 
is a forgery was available to every newspaper 
last weekend. Not a single commercial papet 
printed it.... 


/ 


office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1878 


Vol. XXII, No. I January 6, 1957 
(16 Pages) Gi" Price 10 Cents 


A Top 56 News Story 


IN ITS LAST ISSUE of the year, Editor 
and Publisher, bible of the newspaper business, 
reports as one of the ten top stories of the year 


‘Life’ Caught; 
Anti-Soviet 


“in our business : 


“U.S. tax collector padlocks the office of 
the Daily Worker but it continues to publish.” 


E&P cites, as another top 
story, the shutdown of the 125- 
year-old Boston Post, which in 
recent years had become an out- 
spoken advocate of the line of 
fp. Joe MeCarthy, both in inter- 
national and domestic affairs. 

The contrast is interesting. 


“The Treasury Department, in an 


illegal effort to use its tax seizure 
powers to suppress us, threw us 
out of our offices, grabbed our 
few assets, tied up our meager 
funds, but could not stop us. It 
did not dare block distribution of 
our paper, as it threatened to do, 
because of the great public out- 
cry, especially by the -news- 
papers. We'se still barred from 
normal business operation as the 
case awaits the court action. 

The Boston Post, operating 


~ 
Received last week __-$ 1,944 


Total to date 
Still to go $13,423 
Make all checks and money 
orders . payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
NYC 3, NY. You can, if you so 
desire, buy postal money orders 
or bank checks without revealing 
identity. 


to shoot at and quick. 
~ 


pia ni ™ 
The Minnesota - Dakotas and 


Maryland-DC Committees for -a 
Free Press are off to winging 
starts in The Worker circulation 
drive, which opened formally «n 
Jan. 1. 

The Midwesterners have turn- 
ed in 50 Worker subs, or One- 
fifth of their target of 250. 

Those in the capital area, by 
virtue of renewing a Worker sub 
bundle of 70, have now come 
through with nearly 100, out of 
a goal of 175. 

These are marks for everyone 


-” 


under no such hendicaps, was 
forced to padlock its own of- 
fices. 

* 

WHY THIS CONTRAST? 
Because we have the readership 
which feels this paper is its en- 
terprise and is determined to 
keep it going, despite sacrifices 
eile necessary by the political 
atmospheric pressure and lack of 
advertising. 

What other papers receive 
through advertising, we receive 
through fund drives. We Jaunch- 
ed our $50,000 year-end fund 
appeal on October 2, and as of 


(Continued on Page 13) 


By MILLY SALWEN 


A ROOMFUL of scientists, meeting in ami 


Forgery Bared 


d-Manhattan hotel last weekend 


watched a red-baiting author squirm as he was confronted with evidence that an ar- 
ticle he had written for Life Magazine was a fraud. Isaac Don Levipe drew head- 


lines and an undisclosed amount 
of cash last spring when Lite 
spread before its 5,000,000 read- 
ers his article entitled “Stalin's 
Great Secret’. 

He claimed that for years be- 
fore the revolution, ‘while Stalin 
had been working for socialism, 
he had been fingering his com- 
rades as a Czarist spy. 

Levine was thorough. - Not 
only did he spin out a compli- 
cated story, quoting from an al- 
leged Czarist police letter, and 
comments from a German priest 
—he produced the document to 
prove it. , 

Today this document stands 
as a forgery, exposed because 
one scientist with « life-long pas- 
sion for examining questionable 
documents, Martin K. Tytell, 


tracked down the. truth. 
o a o 


TYTELLs DOCUMENTED, 


fact-packed report was available 


to the entire press. But although 
it was read at an open session of 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, it was 
completely suppressed by major 
newspapers. Only the Daily 
Worker printed it. ; 

Proof that Stalin was a spy, 
Levine said, was contained in a 
tvped letter. allegedly written 
July 12, 1913 and Signed by a 
Russian Colonel Yeremin, naming 
Stalin as a spy for the Czar’s 
secret police. 

To back it up, Levine produc- 
ed another letter from the acting 
director of the Russian Depart- 
ment of Police dated Nov. - 5, 
1912. This was offered as proot 
of authenticity, the “standard”, 
as document analyists say. 


Life asserted, in its April 235, ‘— 


1956 issue, both documents were 
typed on the “same model and 
same make’ of typewriter. 


ee 


—_—~ TT 


Their article went publicly 
unchallenged, as did the ex- 
panded version published later 
in book form by Coward-Mc- 
Cann Co. | 

o o a 

BUT THE TYPEWRITTEN 
“proot” looked odd_to Tytell, a 
document expert. A quick look 
told him these were typed on 
difterent machines. As a “prob- 
lem in document research”, he 
handed around copies to his stu- 
dents in the class in police sci- 
ence he teaches in Brooklyn Col- 
lege. 

Even the 
could detect 25 
type design. 

That was the start. Tytell 
then launched a search that took 
him abroad last summer, to a 
demolished typewriter factory 
in Frankfurt, a Berlin church, a 

(Continued on Page 13) 


undergraduates 
differences in 


By A. B. MAGIL | 


 ‘Etsenhower Doctrine’ Is a Loaded Gun 


ARE WE heading toward a new “Formosa” in the Middle East? If we leave it to § 0° tue. 
Secretary of State Dulles, we'll get there fast, and the world may be in an even worse @ . 

mess than during the Formosa-Quemoy-Matsu crisis that Dulles and Eisenhower manu-| 
factured less than two years ago. i +e Ba nee Shoe | 


For more than a week the press) people. It deserves to be answered, Hubert Humphrey (Minn), 
has been filled with the Eisenhow-|in the proper spirit. Wires and let-! Mansfield (Mont), and J. William | . 


Mike, 
er Administrations buildup of ajters to the President should inform! Fulbright (Ark) have expressed! | 
new Middle Eastern crisis, By the'him that this was not what the strong reservations. Both Humph-' @ 
time this issue of The Worker is| people voted for when they pro-|jrey and Mansfield sharply criticized | 
off the press a resolution may al-|duced the Eisenhower landslide. |the attempt to bypass the United!) 
ready have been tossed into the! And there ought to be strong in- Nations,, which is already dealing < 
Congressional hopper authorizing sistence on full and public hearings, with the Middle Eastern situation. a. ® 
the Administration to use force—|by the Senate Foreign Relations : ‘ 
not against those that committed|Committee. 
the: brutal aggression against * 
Egypt, but against the Soviet) INDICATIONS are that the new 
Union. “Eisenhower Doctrine” will meet 
This is Ike and Dulles’ New'considerable opposition from lead- 
‘Years greetings to the American ing Democrats in Congress.. Sens. 


Sen. William Langer (R-ND),|® < §. 
|who voted against, the Formosa = "4 
resolution in January 1955, said he 
would oppose any similar resolu-' 
tion on the Middle East. ° | 
What's behind the Administra- emeennenaggee 
tion's proposed new expedition to | i 
the brink of war? — 3 & ee 
When the British, French and ij gee 
Israelis attacked Egypt at the end ote 
of October, Eisenhower and Dulles’ 
acted quickly to bring hostilities 
to an end. With the support of the . . 
Soviet Union a resolution was IN THIS CAIRO demonstration five years ago Egyptians 
overwhelmingly passed by the UN’ called fowa boycott. The signs said that money for British goods is a 


General Assembly ~which compel-: “Bullet in the Heart of an Egyptian.” 
led the aggressors to agree to a 


. 
. 


Seg diet ': 
7 ; ea? 
ye ORs | 


THE MODERN WEALTH of Araby is petroleum. The map 
shows the route taken ‘by tankers'from the: Persian Gulf ‘to: the Medi- 
terrancan’ priér-to the blocking of the Suez Cama ©) >): | 


/ 


atin _ 


iLwROV 


cease-fire and the withdrawal of!heen steadily enlarging their Mid- 


their forces from Egyptian terri- 
tory. 
* 


NOT least among the motives 
behind Washington's action - was 
the desire to prevent the British 
and French from shoring up their 
crumbling power in the Middle 
East and North Africa. Standard 


dle. Eastern domaim at the expense 
of their Anglo-French rivals. Under 
the flag of anti-colonialism, State 
Department and Pentagon strate- 


gists seized what looked. like a 


golden. opportunity to take over ad- 
ditional . fragments’ of the British 
and French colonial empires in that 
area. 


Oil of New Jersey, Gulf Oil, the But they reckoned without their 


eee er s8ie Oil' Co! ¢Aram+|host. ‘The attack on’ E 
oy and other U. S.' oil trusts have 


to’ be a fiasco not onbe bor tom ag- 


: 


som 


gressors, but also for those who 
hoped to profit from aggression at 
the expense of the Middle Eastern 
peoples. Neither Egypt nor any ‘of 
the other Arab countries {except 
the Iraqui government) has shown 
any readiness to stooge for Wash- 
ingtom On the contrary, the Arab 
peoples are. more determined than 
ever to stand on.their own feet, 
to pursue a neutralist course-in in- 
ternational | affairs and_ rid. their 
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‘Worker’ Talks to Experts on 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


OFF - THE - CUFF interviews 
with some of the experts from 
the drought states attending the 
“Ecology of Grasslands” sessions 
at the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science con- 
vention here last weekend re- 
flected concern over the vanish- 
ing small farmer, and the added 
plight the drought represents for 
him. 

Dr. Lineoln Ellison of Ogden, 
Utah, ..with the Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experimental 
Station, U. S. Forest Service, 
said only Southern Utah was in 
the drought area, but that for 
many western states the drought 
is six vears old and “when farm- 
ers have sold their cattle there's 
not much left for them to do but 
move.” 

“Things haven't got quite to 
the ‘Grapes of Wrath’ stage,” he 
said, alluding to John Steinbeck's 
novel of the “dusted out” farmers 
from the southwest migrating to 
California in. the | mid-thirties 
But for the sma‘l farmers they 
were rapidly approaching that 
stage, he indicated. 

Dr. Ellison saw no solution 
except for some subsidy plan. 

He felt that President Ejisen- 
hower couldn’t learn too much 
in a two-day trip across the 
drought area, but that it might 
help dramatize the situation and 
bring it to the attention of the 
Congress. 


“I AM SURE the Department 
of Agriculture is 
about the drift away from the 
farms of the family sized farm- 
er,” he said. But in one issue of 
an Ogden, Utah, paper, he said, 
he had noted two contradictory 


statements allegedly emanating 


from federal officials—one be- 
moaning the trend of the small 
farmers away from the land, the 
other — to approve the 
- elimination of the “uneconomic 
farms,” meaning’ small farms. 
“Papers presented here have 
shown fairly clearly that the 
drought results are intensified by 
overgrazing, he said. 
His own surveys, he said, in- 
dicated that grasses which ap- 


concemeg 


peared deaa in one year showed 
in the next year that they were 
alive, indicating “they could sus- 
tain the drought if given a 
chance.” He admitted, though, 
that a farmer without much re- 
sources often was unable to re- 
tire land from grazing pasture 
so long as he must try to keep 
his cattle going. 

Some of the area now in dan- 
ger of turing into a dust bowl 
as serious as that of the th’.ties, 
had recovered after that drought 
of seven years, their grasses 
again were 
second drought caught them, he 
said. 

* 

BEFORE WORLD WAR I, 
Dr. Ellison pointed out, the west 
could “take a drought easily, 
because marginal lands were not 
used for cultivation in general, 


rowing, when the. 


and the vegetation on them 
withstood drought. Then came 
the call for production, and all 
sorts of land not fit for cultiva- 
tion was put under cultivaton.” 

Thus, he said, when the 
drought of the 30s developed, 
farmers were “mortgaged out” 
and moved west. 


“The same thing happened in 
World War II,” ‘he said, “and the 
farmers are paying the price 
now. But I think the banks 
learned a little—I don’t think 
they’re foreclosing like they did 
in the thirties.” 

Nevertheless, he was bothered 
by the tragic flight of people 


“a 


> 


Lands in Path of Soil-Eroding Winds 


Colorado 
Kansas 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Montana 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
: Wyoming 


rought 


from the ‘family-sized farm, “the 


reservoir for so much that we 
have come to think of as pe- 
culiarly American, for so many 
of the virtues we idealize. | 

“And will you tell me,” he 
asked with a_wry smile, while 
his blue eyes beneath oft wor, 
ing eyebrows gazed somberly 
_and unseeingly at the Coca- 

Cola bins nearby in the exhibit 
room of the Statler hotel, “any- 
where a man can buy a farm and 
start farming except for more 
capital than he’s got?” 

' Asked if he was trying to <o 
just that, he said no, he had tio 
many children, he couldn't «f- 
ford it. | 

+ | 


DR. C. W. TOMANEK, pr>- 
fessor of biology, Fort Hays Kan- 
sas State College of Hays, Kan., 
another speaker from the vi- 
rious plans states, in an interview 
took the general! point of view uf 
Dr. Ellison but differed on a 
couple of points. 

He said that some farmers in 
Western Kansas already were 
moving, he didn’t know to where, 
because mortgages on their 
farms had _ been foreclosed. 

He felt, unlike Dr. Ellison, 
that the hope of saving these 
farmers and farm lands could ot 
rest on any subsidy plan, as such 
subsidies as they had worked out 
already seemed always to bene- 
fit the corporation farmers and 
not the small family farmer. 

Dr. Tomanek said that “this 
year is the worst drought year to 
‘date, but compared to the ’30s, 
the drought a whole is as yet not 
as prolonged.” 

Tomanek’'s paper was cited by 
Ellison as buttressing thé thesis 
drought was intensified by over- 
grazing. On one small range 
where only 77 Black Angus cfttle 
fed in the spring of 1956, he 
found a growing of grasses tak- 
ing place, whereas in the big sur- 
rounding ranges where over- 

ing was. the rule, they were 
almost uniformly brown, - with 
no green of plant life showing. 

Dr. Tomanek in his between- 
sessions chat with the reperter, 
said one trouble in western Kan- 
sas was that marginal lands had 

(Continued on Page 13) 


IT WAS EDUCATIONAL 


By A. B. MAGIL : 


IT WAS four nights before 
Christmas—or, to be exact, late 


Friday afternoon that my wife. 


walked into a neighborhood store 
and paid $50 for a brand-new 
second-hand television set. 


A Nothing remarkable in that, 
you say. But you ‘don't know 
what a revolution that means 
for us. We are one of the last 
of those ' vanishing’ American 
families who don't—or until that 
Friday, didn’t own a TV set. 
All these years we held out. 

It was because of our daugh- 
ter, Columbine (Dorothy for 
short). We wanted to shield her 
from corruptions and seductions 
of the glass-eyed Beelzebub 
that has invaded so many Amer- 
ican’ homes. We wanted her to 
read good books, practice the 
piano, learn about the class strug- 
gle, and do her homework with- 
out the temptations of TV to 
lead her astray. Besides, the 
programs are mostly junk any- 
how, we said. 

The resistance of Lorelei (my 
wife) was possibly stiffened by 
her suspicion—which, I hasten to 
add, was unworthy of her—that 
if we got a set, I would spend 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons 
Jooking at -the ball games and 
my evenings watching the night 
games or the fights. 

SO WE KEPT our household 


ME Le 


past two weeks. He is now re- 
gt iin pote column, will 


e.. re < e7 > : 
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Joseph North has been ill the. 
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pure and unpolluted. True, Dor- 
othy used to bootleg a little of 
the ‘stuff at her grandmother's 
or a friend’s house. And she 
didn’t miss a single soap opera 
on radio. Somehow she also 
managed to learn that Elvis 
Presley wasn't a player on the 
‘Dodgers. But at least she wasn't 
ruining her eyesight and her 
mind gazing for hours day after 
day at That Thing. | 


In recent years it became 
pretty tough on my wife and 
me. Whenever we would be 
among friends, and the conversa- 
tion got around to the respective 
merits of Steve Allen, Ed Sul- 
livan, Jackie Gleason, etc., we 
tried to look as if-we knew what 
it was all about. Sometimes we'd 
get cornered and would have to 
admit that we didn’t have TV. 
People looked at us in a peculiar 
way. They weren't entirely un- 
friendly; in fact, they seemed 
sort of sympathetic. That’s what 
‘made. it tougher, , 7 
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friends began raving about Mike 
Wallace's program on Channel 
5. We were told he out-Murrows 
Murrow (as if we had the slight- 
est idea what a murrow was). 
We began to feel as if life was 
passing us by even though we 
knew of course it was we who 
were really LIVING. 


* 


WELL, DOROTHY is nearly 
14 now. She's old enough to be 
selective. So we did it. 

It’s one of those small, neat, 
movable sets with a 14-inch 
screen. That Friday night we 
came home a little after 11 and 
rushed to the*set. Lorelei and 
Dorothy warned me not to touch 
anything, knowing how devas- 
tatingly effective I am. with 
thisrgs mechanical. Lorelei tuned 
in (if that’s the right phrase) 


Channel 5. Through a butter- | 


milk-colored fog we could faintly 
discern a figure that presumably 
was either Mike Wallace or his 
victim. 

“Some of the stations don’t 
come re very well in this 
area, Lorelei explained as she 
pushed the aerial around and 
turned the knobs. The fog was 
replaced by an animated wash- 
board, and the voices were al- 
most clear enough to follow the 
conversation. 


After turning knobs and twist- 
ing the arms of the aerial for a 
half hour Lorelei and Dorothy 
qr ve up. “That's one of the weak 
channels,” Lorelei. said as we 
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land file Dues Committee in the 


Special te The Worker 
STEUBENVILLE, Ohio-Strong-| 
arm methods, reminiscent of the 


old days, are being revived by 
pro-administration forces in the 
steel union to meet the threat of | 
the rebellious rank and file move- 
ment over the dues increase issue. 
Feeling the widespread discontent 
of the membership, the administra-| 
tion forces are leaving no stone 
unturned to squelch it. 


One example of this occurred in 
the Steubenville - Wheeling drea,| 
comparing Dist. 23 of the United. 
Steelworkers of America. The rank 


Ohio Valley recently called a mass 
meeting to hear a report from Don 
Rarick, the national chairman of| 
the committee and candidate for 
the presidency against: David Y. 
McDonald. They rented the Steub-. 
enville hall of Local 1190,. one of} 
the locals which had passed a 
resolution in favor of calling a| 
special convention to consider the! 
entire dues question. 


The committee was granted the 
use of the hall without charge, 
paying only for janitorial services. 

e a little suspicious 
and rented another hall as a re- 
serve—just in case. On the day off 
the meeting, some 500 steel work- 
ers came to the meeting from the 


stee] mills in Steubenville, Wheel- 


ing, Yorkville, Beech Bottom, Fol- 
lansbee and some others. - 


Refused 


To Run Scared on Dues 


ville—mainly staff men of the steel 
union. They were primarily from 
the Pittsburgh area, led by some 
district directors, but included also 
men from West Virginia down the 
river, and from a number of cities 
in Ohio. They invaded the beer 
joints and were well liquored up 
by the time of the meeting. 


A HALF HOUR before the 
meeting was to start; they entered 
the union hall. Paul Rusen, the 
district director, openly directed 
their seating in strategic positions 
in the hall. There was no doubt 
that trouble was brewihg. When 
the meeting was called to order 
they immediately went into action 


(Continued on Page 13) 


CORRECTION _ 

In the article by George Morris 
ast Sunday titled, “First Steel 
Union Poll Choice in 20 Years,” 


omission of several lines seriously _ 


distorted certain paragraphs. One 
sentence should read (bold face 


ayes was left out): “Rarick received 
e 


nomination of 91 locals, al- 
_— a minimum of only 40 lo- 
cals. Bap ier 
Another sentence should read: 
. a meeting of 


“When, following 
the union’s general tive board, 
the USA’s eficialdom announced 


the convention petitions would not 
be recognized on the ground that 


the move was ‘unconstitutional, 
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READERS WRITE 


Berlin Writes 4 
On The Worker 


At least. one response to the 
questionnaire on the Illinois Worker 
came from as far away as Berlin, 
Germany. 

To her replies on the specific 
questions, reader Mary Wolfard 
appended this note: 


“Im general and given the limita- 
tions, we think you do a good ‘job. 
I think the reviews—books, music,’ 
art—are too short and superficial 
to be of much use. If you can 
give a page a day to sports, isnt 
it possible to find more space for 
cultural class weapons? 

“From reading the London DW, 
I have a much better idea of! 
what’s being published in Britain 
than I have of what’s being pub-' 
lished from reading the U. S.! 
Daily Worker. aes ee 

“The Woman’s Page (not-always, 
a page) is too often confined to 
cookery and health handouts which 
are not necessarily or exclusively 

| 


women’s interests. I. would like 
more information on what Ameri- 
can women are doing outside the 
- home. 


“Your foreign news coverage is 
poor (this is no criticism of your 
political line) and seems to me like 
looking ‘through the wrong end of 
a telescope. But that’s mostly be- 
cause youre so isolated and with- 
out correspondents. The National 
Guardian se a much better job.” 


Earl Robinson to 


Appear at Festival — 
CHICAGO.—Earl Robinson, 


singer of American folk songs and’ 
songs of other lands, will appear 
at the 8th Annual Festival of Na- 
tionalities on Saturday evening, 
Jan. 12, 1957, at the Milda The- 
atre, 3140 S. Halsted St., Chicago. 


One of the most versatile per- 
sonalities in ‘the musical world to-) 
day, Mr. Robinson is famed as a 
composer, conductor, singer, teach- 
er and folklorist. Two of his com-! 
positions, “Ballad for Americans” 
and “The House I Live In,” are 
among the finest musical tributes 
ever created to the many peoples 
who have come to live in and build 
our American nation. 


The Festival will ‘also feature a 
varied program of choral music, 
folk songs and dances, performed 
by national groups from Chicago 
and Milwaukee. 

The Midwest Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born spon- 
sors this annual affair to honestly 
reflect the rich cultural heritage of 
the American people—native born 
and foreign born alike. The pro- 
ceeds are used to aid Midwest resi- 
dents who are fighting deportation 
and denaturalization proceedings 
under the Walter-McCarran Law. 


Offer Course on 


‘Race Tensions’ | 
CHICAGO.—University college, 
of the University of Chicago, is’ 
offering a course during the winter 
term, Jan. 2 to March 16, on “Race 
Tensions in the Metropolis.” 


Sheriff Joseph D. Lohman, dis- 
tinguished sociologist, will teach 
the class. 

The Cook County official is also 
a politician who Kas established a 
reputation for honesty in office and 
is the author of a pamphlet on 
“How to Stop a Race Riot,” now 
used by the Chicago police and 
other police forces. 


UAW Out to Organize 
250,000 Office Help | 


WASHINGTON. — The union- 
~ izing of 250,000 white collar. work- 
ers who work around auto plants: 
throughout the nation, has been 
set as a goal by the UAW. In 
charge of the drive is Norm Mat- 
thews, UAW vice-president. Mat- 


thews is in charge of the Chrysler]. 


section of the union, where office 


workers are. -inignized, the only 
place in the auto) ; dusty, among 


the bigger companieses*"~ 


Sure as the coming of the New; 
Year is the coming of the annual 
circulation drive of The Worker. 

This year’s plans and goals for 
Illinois reveal the need for more 
effort, more participation, more re- 
sults. However, the goals are mod- 
est and based on last year’s per- 
formance. 

The main effort will be to “at 
least hold our own” in circulation| 
for the Illinois Worker in order to 
prevent any lessening in its influ- 
ence and the activity of progres- 


sive groups here. 
* 

THE drive is connecten with 
the coming major struggles for 
peace, for civil rights, for improve-| 
ments in living standards for new 
advances against McCarthyism. 

The ability of each community 
to get down to its own plans and 
implementation will determine the 
success of the drive. Experience of 
the past shows that each area 
which gets an early start also has 
a successful conclusion. Here Sire 
some of the plans: 


| 


oe 


DATE 

January 1 through April 30, 
1957. All subs received during the 
month of December will be credit- 
ed to quotas. 

GOALS 

Sunday Worker 1000 subs,- Daily 
Worker—200 subs, Bundles — In- 
crease to 850. 

TARGET DATES 

January 21—10 percent (100)— 
Mobilization at Worker Office for 
reports from areas on results. 

February 16—35 percent (350)— 
Banquet celebrating 33rd Anniver-' 
sary of the Worker and in com- 
memoration of Alfred Wagen- 
knecht one of the founders of the 
Worker—out of town guests—cul- 
tural program—details to be an- 
nounced. 


March 15-75 percent (750)—| 
Illinois Editor's Day—honoring Carl) 


' 
' 


| Hirsch, Editor, of Illinois Worker— 


Vy 
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Worker Circulation Drive ls 


details later. ) 

April 15-95 percent (950) —| 
Area meetings for check-up and 
“last-days” push to put drive over. 

April 30—100 percent (1000)— 
Celebration of completion of drive 
—details to be worked out later. 

PRIZES | 

Areas—Area_ reaching highest 
percentage over quota will send ob- 
server to New York May Day Cele- 
bration—or receive portable type- 
writer. 

Each area completing on time 
will receive a hectograph (dupli- 
cating process for announcements, 
leaflets, etc.) 


Individual — Person bringing in 
most subs over 20 will receive -a 
portable radio or phonograph. All| 
persons raising $50 and/or 10 subs 
by February 15th will be honored 
pacers at the banquet on February 
16th. 


All persons bringing in 10 subs 
during the drive will receive _a 
$3.50 certificate to the Book Store 
—choice of records or books. 


All persons bringing in 5 subs 
during the drive will receive a' 
$2.00 certificate to the Book Store 
—choice of records or books. 


COMPETITION 
Press Committe is working out 
details for challenging Michigan— 
report will be made in the Illinois’ 
Edition of the Worker. 
Challenges urged between areas, 
groups, and individuals. Inform 


Worker Office of all challenges. 


CHECK-UP 

Weekly reports from areas on 
progress, problems, etc. Office will 
be open every Monday evening, 
from 5:45 to 8:30 P.M. Area press 
directors urged to come in with 
subs, moneys, etc. First reporting 
date will be Monday, January 14th. 

Weekly column (scoreboard) in 
Illinois Worker during drive, as 
well as experiences, suggestions, 


etc. 


Periodic mobilization in areas.|. 


HERE ARE QUOTAS FOR DRIVE 


City-wide goals: 1000 Sunday 


200 Daily Worker subs 
850 Bundles 


Area Quotas: 


. 


Lawndale 

Far West 

Soctie WOO alc ntimne 
Hyde Park 

South East 

South Side 


So. Chicago ~-.----- 


Worker subs 


SUNDAY DAILY 


Office to be informed of such area 
mobilizations or meetings. 


shop during drive. 
| Establish one additional 
munity route. 

Organize sales at meetings, 
fairs, etc. 


OTHER GOALS _ 
Establish regular sales at one 


K) 
"a 


4 aM ——— 

THE “Task Force” Committee, dealing with unemployment in 
the farm equipment plants will-be meeting again soon, according to 
its chairman, UAW vice-president Pat Greathouse. The problems 
of the committeé are even greater now with the farm income out- 
look still cloudy and ,with plant layoffs and shutdowns still wide- 
spread. 


ae 


s 
BY contrast, coal miners in Illinois are being called back, ine 
cluding many who haven’t worked for years. The imdustry is going 


through a surprising “boom.” 
- * 


ROUGH tactics being used against the leaders ‘of the steel 
umon dues protest movement in Gary have not had the effect that 
the district leaders: planned. Strong sympathy for the protest move- 


_ment in the steel locals there has increased. The only question ‘is 


whether the anti-McDonald slate has a chance of getting an honest 
count in the coming election of officers. 
‘ 

THE Catholic Labor Alliance here has changed its name to the 
Catholic Council on Working Life after a bitter struggle within 
ACTU circles nationally over matters of policy. Their John Ryan 
Forum Series is bringing Thurgeod Marshall, NAACP lawyer, to 
Chicago to speak Jan. 30. 


THE Iowa Federation of Labor has shown the way by embark- 


‘Ing on a strong state and national legislative program of action. They 


point out that “good legislation is the end result of the political 
action program” which they carried out last November. ) 
s 


UNITY and merger will be the maim. themes of the coming 
Illinois State Industrial Union Council convention on Feb. 22-24 
in the Morrison Hotel, Chicago. Some 1,200 delegates will hear a 
report on state labor merger negotiations. 

’ 


THE Quad-Cities Edition of Labor’s Daily has just celebrated 
its fourth birthday. The paper was launched -by the International 
Typographical Union after a strike shut down all four newspapers 


in the area. 
. 


; MANAGEMENT is greatly agitated about the coming drive 
of the AFL-CIO to organize the white collar workers. The drive 
could bring several hundred thousand workers under the union 


banner in this state. 
* 


AUTOMATION is the big bogey in the packing plants. The 
latest gadget is a “meat pump” which is supposed te eliminate 
stuffing sausage. | : 
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(Continued from Page 16) 
covering. the Negro-populated 
lower West Side, 47 per cent of 
the teachers were inexperienced. 
In the South Shore and -South 
Chicago School District 16, 
where mainly white children at- 
tend, only 6.8 per cent of the 
teachers were inenpertanced. 


ABNER pointed out that “the 
City of Chieago spends at least 
15. per cent more on instruction 
per white child than per Negro 
child.” 7 

The average salaries paid out 
per pupil taught in the North- 


AVERT) 


weeks Side. StH a 
1S + r. 2 tz : 
Law sale th sh ich, ae 


icago 


age is $159. 

In the survey, on which the 
NAACP has expended months of 
painstaking research, the most 
damaging facts dealt with how 
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rg School District _ 
Boundaries ‘Reinforce Segregation 


com- 


s. 


the school district boundaries 
have been drawn and why they 

should be ofiye op 
“WE found in certain instances 
where two high schools are prac- 
tically equal in distance from a 
given eélementary school, the 
scheduling of graduates from the 
elementary schoo! to the high 
school favors continued separ- 
an 


When Abner concluded his 
presentation, there was enthus- 
iastic applause from the PTA 


leaders in the audience. The - 


school board listened politely and 


said little. Only Mrs. John B. 
Allen asked a question concern- 
ing the new policy of the New 
York Gity Board of Education on 
racial integration and how it is 
being carried.out. | 
Abner said that the school 
board there “proceeded to imple- 
ment the policy with continuing 
and commendable success. 


. Then he added: 


is only four miles away. - 


“The NAACP again poses the 
question: Cap £ j of Ed- 


uation, OF de fF : ‘a A 
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‘NAACP to School Boards M5" 


“End Segregation Here’ 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO. 


The school board of Chi- 
cago now has the hard facts 
on segregation in this citys 
schools and its appalling 
cost. . 

Both the pattern and the 

remedy have been presented 
in a detailed study by the 
Chicago Branch of the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 


In a Board of Education 
hearing last week, NAACP 


president Willoughby Abner 
revealed how Negro and white 
children are segregated there, 
how this, in turn, undermines 
democratic’ education for all 
children and leads to unequal 
education in which the Negro 
ehfidrén are the main victims. 

“We fully recognize that 
members of the Board of Ed- 
ucation are not responsible for 
residentiale segregation,’ de- 


-clared Abner, “but we do rec- 


ognize their responsibility as 
it relates to school district 


boundaries.” 
AS the Board members and 


some 300 PTA leaders, civic 
and educational leaders_- 
listened, Abner showed how 
the two main school districts 
on the South Side are shaped 
to follow the North-South pat- 
tern of the segregated com- 
mumity. 

On the West Side, where 
the Negro community extends 
in au East-West direction, the 
boundaries of the two school 
districts also follow this East- 
West pattern. 

Then with maps and charts, 
Abner hammered home his 
main conclusion, that “school 


HERE'S PROGRAM FOR SCHOOLS 


The following are some of the main dmands made by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People on the Chicago Board of Education: | Hs 
1. That the Board adopt and implement a policy of racial integration within the 
Jy 7 


public. school of Chicago. “ : : 3 
2. That racial integration be made a prime factor in the re-drawing of school dis- 


trict boundaries. | 
3. That bus transportation be used to bring children from crowded areas to those 


with empty classrooms or small classes. < | 
4. That assignment and transfer policies on teachers be reviewed. to secure inte- 
grated experienced faculties in each school, with minimums set for the percentage of in- 


experienced teachers which any school may have. 
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. How ‘Humane Society’ 


er! 


Masked Fascist Group 


that Wernecke has no facilities 
for handling animals at his home 
at 6250 N. Wayne Ave., or at 
a farm which he owns at Hunt- 
ley, Hlinois, in McHenry County. 

re 3 


By EMANUEL CURTIS 
CHICAGO 
We checked the facts concern- 

ing an organization which has 

chartered itself in Illinois as the 

American Humane Society. 


From all evidence, its main 


method is confusion, And from 
all indications, its objectives may 
be fascist violence. - 

Its self-styled president is Wil- 
liam B. Wernecke. He told The 
Worker: “I have never been a 
leader or a member of the Ger- 
man-American Bund.” 

: * 

WE THEN queried as to why 
Wernecke’s group has armed 
itself and secured special ap- 
proval from the Chicago Police 
Department to carry concealed 
firearms. 

The answer we gotiis that the 
group is especially concerned 
with animals and has only the 
highest of humanitarian motives. 

These stated objectives hardly 
square with the well-known rec- 
ord of the organization’s leaders: 
~—Mrs. Lyrl Van Hyning, raucous 
anti-Semite amd peddler of hate 
literature against the Jews; 
Joseph Beauharnais, founder and 
head of the notorious White 
Circle League and convicted in- 
citer of violence against Ne- 
groes; William B. Wernecke, 
staunch defender of Hitlerism. 

* 

THE RECORD shows that 
Wernecke has had four bouts 
with the law: The charges in- 


clude kidnapping, rent-gouging . 


and draft-dodging. 

Wernecke’s bundist ties came 
to light during a 1949 trial when 
he was convicted of draft-dodg- 
ing by posing as a clergyman. 
Two witnesses, Mrs, Erma 
Stroupe, 1710 Clybourn, and 
Raymond J. Healy, 338 W. 
North Ave., testified that they 
had been at Bund meetings when 
Warnecke spoke. 


» Alter , deliberating; . one: | houn,, . 


found. Wernecke. guilty and 


he was sentenced to five years 
in the Federal penitentiary and 
fined $10,000. - 

* 

WHEN PASSING sentence, 
Judge John P. Barnes said: “His 
(Wernecke’s) is a grossly exag- 
gerated ego. That is what is 
wrong with Hitler and all of, his 
followers.” 

The two kidnaping charges 
were made by Werneckes ex- 
wife, Veronica, and a nurse, Miss 
Lakuehl Wilson. 

The ex-Mrs. Wernecke charged 
that on March 5, 1949, Wernecke 
kidnaped her and held her cap- 
tive for eight hours while at- 
tempting to force her to enter a 
mental institution. 

On Feb. 5, 1950, Miss Wilson 
charged that Wernecke kidnaped 
her, beat her and held her cap- 
tive until she signed a false state- 
ment that Mrs. Wernecke used 
dope and dated other men. 


A further investigation into 
the personnel of the Wernecke 
organization disclosed that 
among its board members and 
advisers are persons with police 
records and long affiliations with 


' extreme “right wing” groups. 
"1 


WITH THESE facts on the 
record, many Chicagoans are 
manding to know why Wernecke 
and his fellow members of: the 
fascist “lunatic fringe” were 
given the official status of a 
police organization by Police 
Commissioner O’Connor, granted 
permission to carry guns and 
make arrests. : 

It would have taken little ef- 


fort to find out that Wernecke’s 


American Humane Society was 
an attempt to pose as the Amer- 
ican Humane Association, a 
legitimate animal welfare league. 
The latter group this week dis- 


closed that they are bringing 


suit against the Wernecke outfit. 


‘{: Commissioner. O’Connor could 
also have found out very veadily: |. 


WERNECKE TOLD police 
that his group, placed animals 
at Orphans of the Storm, a wel- 
fare shelter for animals in Deer- 
field, Ill. 

Grace Petkus, director of the 
shelter, said: “We have no ar- 
rangement with Wernecke. A 
member of his association called 
on me several weeks ago and 
asked if we would acecpt ani- 
mals from them. 

“We told them we accept ani- 
mals from any private citizen, 
but that the animals become the 
property of the agency. I have 
not heard from them since.” 

Robert Johnson of the Hu- 
mane Society of Illinois and 
J. J. Schaffer of the American 
Humane Association both said 
they have no affiliation with the 
Wernecke group. . 

Schaffer. said: “We know of 
no .animal welfare work this 
group has done.” 

* 


In the 1949 thial in which the - 


organizer of the Hitler Bund was 
convicted, here, witnesses re- 
called that after World War II 
began, Wernecke told them: 

“We can no longer exist as a 
Bund. We must organize as a 
church and avoid the draft by 
posing as ministers.” 

In the years after World War 
If, the Bund reappeared in new 
orm. once again. It was the 
American Relief for Germany, 
Inc., with Wernecke pleading 


for money for “the little children 


of Germany.” . 

A similar touching appeal was 
used by Wernecke this time in 
applying for a state’ charter for 
his sinister American Humane 
Society, The main concern of 


“all of God's: creatures.” [ieeeis 


the .grotip, he iclaimed, is with 


~*~ 


district boundaries in the 
main follow and _ reinforce 
segregation.” 


THE all-day hearing on 


‘new budget for the Chicago . 


schools revealed that in many 
areas of the city, children are 
suffering from ~ overcrowded 
conditions, double-shifts, fire 
and health hazards, inadequate 
teaching staffs. 

But it was in the pleadings of 
Negro parents, leaders of PTA’s 
in the schools on the South Side 
and West Side, that the con- 
firmation of the NAACP’s charges 
could be found. 


From the double-shift Shakes- 
peare School at 46th and Green- 
woed, PTA president § Mrs. 
Horace Banks brought a plea 
fer more emphasis on “human 
relations” in the school board 
budget. “We are .concerned,” 
said Mrs. Banks, “that our school 
reflects the basic segregated. pat- 
tern of too many schools in 
Chicago.” | 
7. 


MRS. Mary White, PTA pres- 


ident, 6059 S. Wabash, recounted 
the conditions in the 1894-built 
Betsy Ross School, where Negro 
children were endangered re- 
cently when the ancient ceiling 
collapsed. : 


“We have watched, unselfishly 
and with sympathetic under- 
standing, the building of new 
schools elsewhere, the repairs 
and additions to others,” said the 
Negro mother, “but now the ur- 
gency for reifef smothers our 
patience,” 


The dramatic pleas of the 


parents underscored heavily the 


Supreme Court.” 
~ 


Recently, the New York City 
Board: of ‘Education adopted a 
statement of policy on racial in- 
tegration which said: 

“The Supreme Court of the . 
United States reminds us that 
modern psychological knowledge 
indicates already that segregated, 
racially homogeneous: schools 
damage the personality of mi- 
nority group children. These 
schools decrease their motivation 
and thus impair their ability to 
learn, White children are also 
damaged. Public education in a 
racially homogeneous setting is 
socially unrealistic dnd blocks 
the attainment of the goals of 
democratic education, whether 
this segregation occurs by law 
or by fact. 7 

In seeking to provide effective 
democratic education for all of 
the children of this city, thes 
members of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York 
are faced with many real ob- 
stacles in the form of complex 
social and community problems. 
. « » In spite of these and other 
difficulties, the Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York ‘is 
determined to accept the chal- 
lenge implicit in the language 
and spirit of the United States 


main conclusions of the NAACP 
—that because schools*here are 
segregated, education is unequal 


and discriminatory. 
* 


THE NAACP factual studies 
contrasted four “Negro” school 
districts on the South Side and 
West Side with four predom- 
inantly “white” districts on the 
fringe areas of the city. 

The contrast showed up in 
the number of inexperienced 
teachers, in the amount of money 
spent for each pupil on teaching 
and administrative costs. 

In the 8th School District, 


(Continued on Page 15) 


NAACP URGES VETS 


TO ACT ON 


SOUTH 


PHILADELPHIA—The Veterans Committee of the Philadel- 
phia Branch of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People last week called upon the nine Negro veterans posts 
in the city to speak out against lawlessness and terror, which is now 


sweeping ‘the south. 


The call came in the form of a letter from the Association’s 


Veterans committee chairman, [| 


unest H. Flemming and urged 


these groups to become the champion of the causes of freedom and 
democracy by condemning and denouncing openly the resurgence 


of the subversive KKK. 


The letter also calls for all liberal organizations to voice their 
condemnation of the contemptuous evasions of the U. S. Supreme 
Court as regards to integration, and the flagrant denial of civil rights, 
which the communiéation points out are very often accompanied 


by threats of violence. 


— —— — 


Parley to Review 


Program for Peace 


‘CHICAGO. — A conference 
aimed at charting the direc- 
tion of the fight for peace 
during the coming period has 
been called by the American 
Friends Service Committee. 

Cooperating individuals and 
groups were asked to join in 
the all-day parley on Saturday, 
Feb. 2, to discuss: “What 
should be the Main Thrust of 
our Program for Pedte?” 

The AFSC has been work- 
ing for the past ten years on a 
a ong advocating the fol- 
owing steps toward peace: 
negotiation, universal  dis- 
armament, strengthening the 
United Nations, technical as- 
sistance to underdeveloped. 
countries, freedom for the col- 
onial sections - the world, 


“SHOULD we now tr 
once more to initiate an. all- 
out effort to persuade our _ 

erament:to push hard for t 


OV- 
immediate steps’ ‘to’ peacé?™ > | 


asked Chicago ASFC Director 
Lawrence Scott. 

“Or should we now try to 
initiate the kind of grassroots 
ep which would make 
easible the dependence of our 
government on non-violent re- 
sistance to evils?” 

The conference wilt be held 
beginning 10:00 a.m., Feb- 
ruary 2, at the Lake Forest 
Day School, 145 S. Green Bay 
Road, Lake F ek, Ill. 

STEPHEN A. Cary, a 
member of the Quaker group © 
which visited the Soviet Union 
in the summer o: 1955, will be 
one of the speakers. 

One of the workshops will 
deal with methods of organiz- 
ing community conkerences on 

ace. The. AFSC has been 

“holding such conferences in 
the Illinois towns of Cham- 
paign, Decatur ‘and Blooming- 
ton, Another is scheduled in . 
Galesburg. ity eae 
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A Top 56 News Story 


IN ITS LAST ISSUE of the year, Editor 
and Publisher, bible of the newspaper business, 
reports as one of the ten top stories of the year 

- “in our business : 
“U.S. tax collector padlocks the office of 
the Daily Worker but it continues to publish.” 


E&P cites, as another top 
story, the shutdown of the 125- 
year-old Boston Post, which in 
recent years had become an out- 
spoken advocate of the line of 
Sen. Joe McCarthy, both in inter- 
national and domestic affairs. 

The contrast is interesting. 
The Treasury Department, in an 


The Minnesota - Dakotas a 
Maryland-DC Committees for a 
Free Press are oif to winging. 
starts in The Worker circulation 
drive, which opened formally © n 
Jan. 1. ' 

The Midwesterners have turn- 
ed in 50 Worker subs, or one- 


By MILLY SALWEN 


A ROOMFUL of scientists, meeting in 


illegal effort to use its tax seizure 
powers to suppress us, threw us 
out of our offices, grabbed our 
-few assets, tied up our meager 
funds, but could not stop us. It 
did not dare block distribution of 
our paper, as it threatened to do, 
because of the great public out- 
cry, especially by the news- 
papers. Were still barred from 
normal business operation as the 
case awaits the court action. 
The Boston Post, operating 


ete | a 
Received last week ___$ 1,944 
Total to date $36,577 
Still to go $13,423 


Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
NYC 3, NY. You can, if you so 


to shoot at and quick. 
Ras: 


fifth of their target of 250. 

Those in the capital area, by 
virtue of renewing a Worker sub 
bundle of 70, have now come 
through with nearly 100, out of 
a goal of 175. 

These are marks for everyone 


ow 


under no such hendicaps, was 
forced to padlock its own of- 
fices. 

* 

WHY THIS CONTRAST? 
Because we have the readership 
which feels this paper is its en- 
terprise and is determined to 
keep it going, despite sacrifices 
Salle necessary by the political 
atmospheric pressure and lack of 
advertising. 

What other papers receive 
through advertising, we receive 


lines and an undisclosed amount 
of cash last spring when Life 
spread before its 5,000,000 read- 
ers his article entitled “Stalin's 
Great Secret”. 

He claimed that for years be- 
fore the revolution, while Stalin 
had been working for socialism, 
he had been fingering his com- 
rades as a Czarist spy. 

Levine was thorough. Not 
only did he spin out a compli- 
cated story, quoting from an al- 
leged Czarist police letter, and 
comments from a German priest 
—he produced the document to 
prove it. 

loday this document stands 
as a forgery, exposed because 
one scientist with « life-long pas- 
sion for examining questionable 
documents, Martin kK. Tytell, 


through fund drives. We launch- 
ed our $50,000 year-end fund 
appeal on October 2, and as of 


desire, buy postal money orders tracked down the truth, 
or bank cheeks without revealing 
identity. : TYTELL’s DOCUMENTED, 


fact-packed report was available 


to the entire press. But although 
it was read at an open session of 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, it was 
completely suppressed by major 
newspapers. Ont the Daily 
Worker printed it. 

Proof that Stalin was a spy, 
Levine said, was contained in a 
typed letter allegedly written 
July 12, 1915 and signed by a 
Russian Colonel Yeremin, naming 
Stalin as a spy tor the Czars 
secret police. 

To back it up, Levine produc- 
ed another letter from the acting 
director of the Russian Depart- 
ment of Police dated Nov. 5, 
1912. This was offered as proot 
of authenticity, the “standard”, 


as document analyists say. 


Life asserted, in its April 23, 
1956 issue, both documents were 
typed on the “same model and 
same make’ of typewriter. 


eee 


Forgery Bared 


SUPPRESSED! 
Life Magazine's page one splash last spring, 
“Stalin’s Great Secret,” was based on a letter 
naming Stalin as a Czarist spy. Proof this letter 
is a forgery was available to every newspaper 


last weekend. Not a single.commercial paper 
printed it.... 


‘Life’ Caught; 
Anti-Soviet | 


a mid-Manhattan hotel last weekend 
watched a red-baiting author squirm as he was confronted with evidence that an ar- 
ticle he had written for Life Magazine was a fraud. Isaac Don Levine drew head- 


Their article went 


in book form by Coward-Mc- 
Cann co. | 
* od ° 


BUT THE TYPEWRITTEN | 


“proof” looked odd to Tytell, a 
document expert. A quick look 
told him these were typed on 
difterent machines. As a “prob- 
lem in document research”, he 
handed around copies to his stu- 
dents in the class in police sci- 
ence he teaches in Brooklyn Col- 
lege. 7,3 

Even the undergraduates 
could detect 25 differences in 
type design. 

That was the- start. Tvtell 
then launched a search that took 
him abroad Jast summer, to a 
demolished typewriter factory 
in Frankfurt, a Berlin church, 2 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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‘Eisenhower Doctrine’ Is a Loaded Gun 


(Continued on Page 13) 


By A. B. MAGILL | 
ARE WE heading toward a new “Formosa” in the Middle East? If we leave it to| 
Secretary of State Dulles, we'll gei there fast, andthe world may be in an even worse, 
mess than during the Formosa-Quemoy-Matsu crisis that Dulles and Eisenhower. manu- 
factured less than two years ago.| rs Brelaeik Biae & SAE a 4 PO ae 
: For more than a week the press, people. It deserves to be answeaed, Hubert Humphrey (Minn), Mike 
has been filled with the Eisenhow-|in the proper spirit. Wires and let-! Mansfield (Mont), and J. William 
er Administration’s buildup of ajters to the President should inform Fulbright (Ark) have expressed 
new Middle Eastern crisis. By the; him that this was not what the strong reservations. Both Humph- 
time this issue of The Worker is people voted for when they pro-|rey and Mansfield sharply criticized 
off the press a resolution may al-|duced the Eisenhower landslide. the attempt to bypass the United 
ready have been tossed into the} And there ought to be strong in- Nations, which is already dealing | 
Congressional hopper authorizing) sistence on full and public hearings; with the Middle Eastern situation. | 
the Administration to use force—|by the Senate Foreign Relations | 
not against those that committed | Committee. 
the brutal aggression against * 
Egypt, but against the Soviet! INDICATIONS are that the new would oppose any similar resolu- 
~ Union. ss uw | Eisenhower Doctrine” will meet! tion on the Middle East. 

This iS Ike and Dulles New) considerable opposition from lead-| What's behind the Administra< 
Yeu’s greetings to the American ing Democrats in Congress. Sens. |tion’s proposed new expedition to 
) . ee - the brink of war? 

When the British, French and 
Israelis attacked Egypt at the end 
of October, Eisenhower.and Dulles 
acted quickly to bring hostilities 
to an end. With the support of the 
Soviet Union a resolution was 
overwhelmingly passed by the UN 
General Assembly which compel- 
led the aggressors to agree to-a 
cease-fire and the withdrawal of 
their forces from Egyptian terri- 
tory. 


+ 
NOT least among the motives 


the desire to prevent the British 
and French from shoring up. their 


a. 


the flag o 


d 


crumbling power in the Middle 


Oitwrovt™ East and. North Africa. Standard 


THE MODERN WEALTH of Araby is petroleum. The map 


q 


terranesin prior to the blocking of the Suez’Canal; | 


co) and other U. §. ‘oil trusts‘ have 


shows :the route taken by tankers from the Persian Gulf to the Medi- : | Arabian-American’ *Oih!Go. : (Aram 
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Sen. William . Langer (R-ND),| 2 eS 
who voted against the Formosa) 27% 
resolution in January 1955, said he|’ Scam 


IN THIS CAIRO demonstration five years ago Egyptians 
called for a boycott. The signs said that money for British goods is a 
“Bullet in the Heart of an Egyptian.” 


been steadily enlarging their Mid- 
dle Eastern:domain at the expense. 
of their Anglo-French rivals. Under 
anti-colonialism, State 
Department and Pentagon strate- 
behind Washington's action was/gists seized what looked. like a 
olden opportunity to take over ad- 
itional fragments of the British 
and French colonial empires in that 
area. 

Oil of New Jersey, Gulf Oil, the But they reckoned 
host.i (The-attack on. Egypt proved 
to’ be: a fiuseo not only 'for the ag- 


without their 


gressors, but also for those. who 
hoped to profit from a at 
the expense of the Middle Eastern 
peoples. Neither Egypt. nor any of 
the other Arab countries (except 
the Iraqui government) has shown 
any readiness to stooge for Wash- 
ington. On the contrary, the Arab 
peoples are more determined than 
ever to stand on. their own feet, 
to pursue a neutralist course in in- 


ternational affairs- and rid their... 


‘g 


(Continued on Page 13)... 


publicly 
unchallenged, as did the ex- : 
panded vérsion published later - 
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By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


OFF - THE - CUFF interviews 
with some of the experts from 
the drought states attending the 
“Ecology of Grasslands” sessions 
at the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science con- 
vention here last weekend re- 
flected concern over the vanish- 
ing small farmer, and the added 
plight the drought represents for 
him. 

Dr. Lincoln Ellison of Ogden, 
Utah, with the Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experimental 
Station, U. S. Forest Service, 
said only Southern Utah was in 
the drought area, but that for 
many western states the drought 
is six years old and “when farm- 
ers have sold their cattle there's 
not much left for them to do but 
move. 4g 

Things haven't got quite to 
the “Grapes of Wr: ath’ stage, he 
said, alluding to John Steinbeck’s 
novel of the “dusted out” farmers 
from the southwest migrating to 
California in the mid-thirties 
But for the sma'] farmers they 
were: rapidly approaching that 
stage, he indicated. 

Dr. Ellison saw no solution 
except for some subsidy plan. 

He felt that President Eisen- 
hower couldn't learn too much 
in a two-day trip across the 
drought area, but that it might 
help dramatize the situation and 
bring it to the attention of the 
Congress. 

* 

“{ AM SURE the Department 
of Agriculture is concerned 
about the drift away from the 
m5 of the family sized farm- 

he said. But in one issue of 
an 5 Gales, Utah, paper, he said, 
he had noted two contradictory 
statements allegedly 
from federal officials—one _be- 
moaning the trend of the small 
farmers away from the land, the 
ether seeming to approve the 
elimination of the “uneconomic 
farms,” meaning small farms. 

“Papers presented here have 
shown fairly clearly that the 
drought results are intensilied by 
overgrazing, he said. 

His own survevs, he said, in- 
dicated that grasses which ap- 


emanating 


peared deac in one year showed 
in the next year that they were 
alive, indicating “they could sus- 
tain the drought if given a 
chance.” He admitted, though, 
that a farmer without much re- 
sources often was unable to re- 
tire land from grazing pasture 
so long as he must try to keep 
his cattle going. 

Some of the area now in dan- 
ger of turning into a dust bowl 
as serious as that of the th’ities, 
had recovered after that droxght 
of seven years, their grasses 
again were growing, when the 
second drought caught them, he 


said. 
- 


BEFORE WORLD WAR I, 
Dr. Ellison pointed out, the west 
could “take a drought easily, 
because marginal lands were not 
used for cultivation in general, 


and the vegetation on them 
withstood drought. Then came 
the call for production, and all 
sorts of land not fit for cultiva- 
tion was put under cultivaton.” 

Thus, he said, when the 
drought of the 30s developed, 
farmers were “mortgaged out” 
and moved west. 


“The same thing happened in 
World War II,” he said, “and the 
farmers are paying the price 
now. But I think the banks 
learned a little—I don’t think 
they're foreclosing like they did 
in the thirties.” 

Nevertheless, he was bothered 


by the tragic flight of people 


f" 


Hb 


Lands in Path of Soil-Eroding Winds 


| 

Colorado 
kansas 

New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Montana 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Wyoming 


Crop land 
acres 
3,620,000 


Worker’ Talks to Experts on Drough 


from the family-sized farm, “the 
reservoir for so much that we 
have come to think of as pe-. 
culiarly American, for so many 
of the virtues we idealize. 

~ “And will you tell me,” he 

asked with a wry smile, while 
his blue eyes beneath para 
ing eyebrows gazed somber 
and unseeingly at the Caca- 

Cola bins nearby in the exhibit 
room of the Statler hotel, “any- 
where a man can buy a farm and 
start igre except for more 
capital than he’s got?” 

Asked if he was tying to © 0 
just that, he said no, he had too 
many children, he couldn’t sf- 
ford it. 

* : 

DR. C. W. TOMANEK, pr>- 
fessor of biology, Fort Hays Kan- 
sas State College of Hays, Kan., 
another speaker from the vi- 
rious plans states, in an interview 
took the general point of view uf . 
Dr. Ellison but differed on a 
couple of points. 

He said that some farmers in 
Western Kansas “already were 
moving, he didn’t know to where, 
because mortgages on their 
farms had been foreclosed. 

He felt, unlike Dr. Ellison, 
that the hope of saving these 
farmers and farm Jands could ot 
rest on any subsidy plan, as such 
subsidies as they had worked out 
already seemed always to bene- 
fit the corporation farmers and 
not the small family farmer. 

Dr. Tomanek said that “this 
year is the worst drought year to 
date, but compared to the ‘30s, 
the drought a whole is as yet not 
as prolonged.” 

Tomanek’s paper was cited by 
Ellison as buttressing the thesis 
drought was intensified by over- 
grazing. On one small range 
where only 77 Black Angus cattle 
fed in the spring of 1956, he 
found a growing of grasses tak- 
ing place, whereas in the big sur- 
rounding ranges where over- 
grazing was the rule, they were 
almost uniformly brown, with 
no green of plant life showing. 

Dr. Tomanek in his between- 
sessions chat with the reporter, 
said one trouble in western Kan- 
sas was that marginal lands had 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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IT WAS EDUCATIONAL 


By A. B. MAGIL 


IT WAS four nights before 
Christmas—or, to be exact, late 
Friday afternoon that my wife 
walked into a neighborhood store 
and paid $50 for a brand-new 
second-hand television set. 

Nothing remarkable in that, 
you say. But you dont know 
what a revolution that means 
for us. We are one of the last 
of those vanishing American 
families who don’t—or until that 
Friday, didn’t own a TV set. 
All these years we held out. 

It was because of our daugh- 
ter, Columbine (Dorothy for 
short). We. wanted to shield her 
from corruptions and seductions 
of the glass-eyed Beelzebub 


that has invaded so many Amer- 


ican homes. We wanted hef to 
read good books, practice the 
piano, learn about the class strug- 
gle, and do her homework with- 
out the temptations of TV to 
lead her astray. Besides, the 
programs are mostly junk any- 
how, we said. 


The resistance of Lorelei (my 
wife) was possibly stiffened by 
her suspicion—which, I hasten to 
add, was unworthy of her—that 
if we got a set, I would spend 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons 
looking at the ball games and 
my evenings watching the night 
games or the fights. 


‘SO WE KEPT our household 


r sie ie 
Joseph North has been ill the. 


past two weeks. He is now re-. 


cuperating and :his column, will. . 
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‘pure and unpolluted. True, Dor- 
othy used to bootleg a little of 


- the stuff at her grandmother's 


or a friend’s house. And she 
didn’t miss a single soap opera 
on radio. Somehow she also 
managed to learn that Elvis 
Presley wasn't a player on the 
Dodgers. But at least she wasn't 
ruining her eyesight and her 
mind gazing for hours day after 
day at That Thing. 

In recent years it became 
pretty tough on my wife and 
me. Whenever we would be 


‘among friends, and the conversa- 


tion got around to the respective 
merits of Steve Allen, Ed Sul- 
livan, Jackie Gleason, etc., we 
tried to look as if we knew what 
it was all about. Sometimes we'd 
get cornered and would have to 
admit that we didn’t have TV. 
People looked at us in a peculiar 
way. They werent entirely un- 
friendly; in fact,. they seemed 


sort of sympathetic, That's wait : 


‘made it tougher... ar Oath 
‘Then recently a couple of ours 


es Wade ‘Gi aegse-rediinua dep! ilo. 18Y od} 301 Witciints Wild UH. 
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friends began. raving about Mike 
Wallace’s program on Channel 
5, We were told he out-Murrows 
Murrow (as if we had the slight- 
est idea what a murrow was). 
We began to feel as if life, was 
passing us by even though we 
knew of course it was we who 
were really LIVING, 


*« 

WELL, DOROTHY is nearly 
14 now. - She's old enough to be 
selective. So we did it. 

It's one of those small, neat, 
movable sets -with a 14-inch 
screen. That Friday night we 
came home a little after. 11 and 
rushed to the set. Lorelei and 
Dorothy warned me not to touch 
anything, knowing how devas- 
tatingly effective I am _ with 
things mechanical. Lorelei tuned 
in (if that’s the right phrase) 
Channel 5.. Through a butter- 
milk-colored fog we could faintly 
discern a figure that presumably 
was either Mike Wallace or his 
victim. 


“Some of the stations don’t 
come through very well in this 
area,” Lorelei explained as she 
pushed the aerial around and 
turned the knobs. The fog was 
replaced by an animated wash- 
board, and the voices were al- 
most clear enough to follow the 
conversation. 


After turning knobs and twist- 
ing the arms of the aerial for a 
half hour Lorelei and Dorothy 
gave up. “That's one of the weak 
channels,” Lorelei said as we. 
i to. bed. i+ We a CA 


ae, 
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Steel Workers Refused 


| 


| 


Feeling the widespread discontent 


jand rented another. hall as a re- 


Special te The Worker 


STEUBENVILLE, Ohio—Strong:! 


arm methods, reminiscent of the: 


old days, are being revived by 
| pro- -administration forces. in the 
steel union to meet the threat of 
'the rebellious rank and file move- 
ment over the dues increase issue. 


of the membership, the administra- 
tion forces are eaving no stone 
unturned to squelch it. 


One example of this- occurred in 
the Steubenville - Wheeling area, 
comparing Dist. 23 of the United |: 
Steelworkers of America. The rank 
and file Dues Committee in the 
Ohio Valley recently called a mass 
meeting to hear a report from Don 
Rarick, the national chairman of! 
the committee and candidate for 
the presidency against David V. 
McDonald. They rented the Steub- 
enville hall of Local 1190, dhe of 
the locals which had passed a 
resolution in faver of calling a 
special convention to consider the 
entire dues question. ~ 


The committee was ranted the 
use of the hall without -charge, 
paying only fer janitorial services. 
‘They became a little - suspicious 


serve—just in case..On the day of 
the meeting, some one steel. work-} 
ers came to the meeting from the 
‘steel mills in Steuber , Wheel-} 


ing, Yorkville, Beeeh Bottom, Fol- 
lansbee and some others. 
, About: four hours. before. 


meeting wés ‘to start,» 


To Run Scared on Dues 


ville—mainly staff men of the steel 
union. They were primarily from 
the Pittsburgh area, led by some 
‘district directors; but included also 
men from West Virginia down the 
river, and from a number of cities 
in Ohio. They invaded the beer’ 
joints and were well liquored up 
by the time of me meeting. 


A HALF HOUR before the 
meeting was to start, they entered 
the union hall. Paul Rusen, the 
district director, openly directed 
their seating in strategic positions 
in the hall. There was no doubt 
that trouble was brewing. When 
‘the — was called to order 
they immediately went into action 


(Continued on Page 13) 


CORRECTION 
In the article by George Morris 
last Sunday titled, “First Steel 
Union Poll Choice in 20 Years,” 
omission of several lines seriously 
distorted certain paragraphs. One 
sentence should read (bold face 
type was left out): “Rarick received 
nomination of 91 lecals, al- 
quires a minimum of only. 4° 


w= 

ther sentence should read; 
“When, following a meeting -of 

‘the union’s l executive board, 

the USA’s officialdom announced 

‘the convention petitions would not 

‘be recognized on the ground that 


the move was wncomptinntionsely f 
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Will Advisory Committee Work? : | 


Liberal Demos Test New Tactics as Congress Opens 


By MAX GORDON | 
THE 86th CONGRESS of the U. S. has just about got under way as you read this. But the behind-the<scenes scuffling which may mark the 


pattern of this Congress has been going on for at least six weeks. It all started when the Democratic National Committee, following the November elec- 
tions, decided to set up an advisory policy committee of Adlai Stevenson, Harry Truman, Eleanor Roosevelt, several Democratic congressional lead- 


érs, some party state leaders, espe cially from the North, and saints Senators who will go alon 


others. It was a startling thing to do. A national committee of will be something of a gauge o 


a political party is expected to be pretty much of a dead) what to expect. 


duck between elections. In the case 
ofa party out of presidential power, 
leadership is supposed to be in the 
hands <4 its leaders in Congress 
rather than in the national com- 
mittee. 


The idea did not get very far. 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson of Texas, and House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, also of 
Texas, said nothing doing. They 
said it was their job to handle the 
party's business in Congress and 
they wanted no interference from 
anyone else. Some Congressmen 
backed them, while others went 
along with the idea of an advisory 
committee. 


WHY did the idea arise at all? 
Chiefly because the Democratic 
leadership in Congress is in the 
hands of reactionary Southerners, 
while the national leadership of 
the party is in the hands of North- 
erners who are concerned about its 
record in Congress. Their main 
yoting strength comes from work- 
erss, Negro people, small farmers, 
who want progressive legislation. 


The Southern reactionary crowd 
does not worry much about these 
sections of the population. It is 
tied up with big business and plan- 
tation interests at home, and is in 
coalition with reactionary GOP 
legislators in Congress. 

Aud so the purpose of setting 
up the committee was to try to 
counteract the effects of reaction- 
ary Democratic Soutehrn leader- 
ship in Congress, at least as far as 
propaganda was concerned. The 
committee, without Johnson and 
Rayburn and a few others may still 
try to operate along that line. 


Since this kind of line-up with-| 


in the Democratic Party is not new, 
it may be wondered what caused 
the Democratic National Commit- 
tee to set out on this uncharted sea 
of advisory committees at this 
point. 


During the last session of Con- 
gress, also controlled by the Demo- 
¢rats as is this one, there was no 
such attempt. Most Northern lib- 
eral Congressmen seemed quite 
content to accept the Johnson- 
Rayburn leadership, whose main 
aim appeared to be to sit on legis- 
lative activity. 

The difference seems to lie in 
the 1956 election results. The 
Democrats suffered disastrous loss- 
@s among the Negro people. In the 


main centers of Negro life in New 
York, Chicago, San _ Francisco, 
Democrats suffered losses of six 
percent to 16 percent in Negro 
districts. In Ohio's Negro com- 
munities, the losses were as high 


On Committee 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. One 
of several liberal Demos named 
to a policy advisory committee 
to offset influence of Southern 
reactionaries in the party. 


THE civil rights battle will not 
be finished with the fight on Rule 
22. It will continue to dominate 
Congress for a substantial part of 
this session. On top of the conflict 
within Democratic ranks, the posi- 
tion taken by President Eisenhow- 
er will be watched with great in- 
terest. 

Last year, he, too, angling for 
Southern backing, did nothing to 
back the civil rights Congress strug- 
gle. Having dented the Demo- 
cratic hold on the Negro voters, 
some GOP leaders aré anxious to 
have him drive ahead in order to 
weaken that hold further. 

Both as regards Eisenhower’s 


| — and the strife within the 


emocratic Party, the extent to 
which the country as a whole 
moves on this and other issues will 
decide which way they go. If thé 
country is relatively quiet, the big 
business and other reactionary 
lobbyists wil! have a picnic. If the 
country is astir on the issue, it can 
force many a concession both from 


In the South, the Negro people | 
voted overwhelmingly Republican) 


for the first time in modern days. | 
They started to vote in significant 
numbers during New Deal days, 
and they voted Democrat then and | 
since, right up to this last Novem-, 


ber. 
= 


THE major reasons for the shift! 
lay in the fact that the Southern) 
white supremacists dominated the’ 
party in Congress, a fact drama-' 
tized by the Senate Judiciary chair- 
manship of James Eastland of Mis-| 
sissippi; and the appeasement of 
Southern reaction by many North- 
ern liberal leaders. 

The appeasement did not pay) 
off in votes. Half a dozen Southern 
states went for Eisenhower any-| 
way, some of them partly because| 
of the shift in the Negro vote. And | 
so the Democrats lost heavily 
North and South because of the 


the Administration and members of 
Congress. 
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WORLD OF LABOR 


A Year of Uncertainty for — 
Our Rock ‘n Roll Boom’ 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

WE ARE off to a, new 
year to the tune of optimistic 
predictions by 
eaders, economists and in- 
dustrialists. For many, prob- 
ably most, the predictions appear 
to have substance because they are 
on jobs and have worked with lit- 
tle interruption through the year. 
They were prob- 
ably among the 


powerful pressures exerted by 


Southern reaction within the party. | 
It could be that the effort of} 


the liberal elements within the 


Democratic Party to organize this! 
advisory committee as a check on) 


the Southerners means they have 
changed their tactics of passivity 
of last year, and will come out. 
fighting for a more liberal pro- 
gram. 


- We may. be in the middle of a 
test of this in the Senate, where a 
bipartisan frour of Northern Sena- 
tors was due to try to curb fili- 
bustering by a change in Rule 22 
as soon as the Senate convened. 
The number of Northern Demo- 


— — 


as 40 percent. 


NEWS FROM THE WEST INDIES 


millions or work 
‘ers who obtainec 
aises through the 
vear or shifted to 


A 
[should be discounted by at least strongly across the entire economy 
_|in the last months, and cont‘nued 
Weekly wage earnings, while at 1% 1957, wiping out already half 
the new record of $82.42 are qa the wage gains of the workers for 
government jittle less than three dollars above! the year. 
The year has also shown that, we 


‘that much. 


a year ago, notwithstanding the 
wage raises won in most major 


wage minimum from 75 cents to 
$1.00 an hour that benefited some 
2,000,000 workers. The cut in the 
average - week in manufacturing 
from 41.2 to 40.6 hours was one 
factor. 


The hourly om in manufac- 


turing also reached an _ all-time 
high--$2.03. But it was a rise of 


‘better paying op- 
portunities. 

In the midst ol 
this rock and roll 
prosperity some 
of us are liable to overlook a 
number of economic signs and fac- 
tors that should at least put us on 
guard. Even Secretary of Com- 
merce Weeks who has been beat- 
ing the prosperity drums the loud- 
est, observed that the increase in 
the dollar value of goods and ser- 
vices produced in 1956 was five 
percent, only half of which was 
real because of increases in prices. 
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-|production was) down. by more 


And I suspect that Weeks’ estimate 
‘is a little on the bright side. 

| w Here are some of the facts 
las given in the government's la- 
test statistics, for the most part 


‘as of November: 


THE index of production and 
business activity showed 147, just 
four. points above November, ‘55 
or less than a three percent im- 
provement, New construction con- 
tracts are lower than a year ago, 
with housing starts Pagers 10 
percent below Jast year’s, and still 
dropping. Manufacturing inven- 
tories (unsold goods) rose during 
the year by about ten percent to 
a new all-time high. Automobile 


than 30 percent —by more than 
2,000,000 cars. 

The consumer price index climb- 
ed by another three points or 
nearly three percent during the 


‘only ten cents—about five percent 
over a year 


ago, about half of 
which was lost in the cost of living 
rise. . 


year after a steady, decline since 
1952. 

Unempleyment after a steady 
decline during most of the year, 
has climbed to 2,463,000 totally 


insured workers jumped about 10 
percent. The rise in joblessness 
has been mostly in the final 
months of the year. 

* 


is stimulated by credit. Consumer 
credit, nearing 41 billion, is five 
billion above a year ago, nearly 
fifteen billion of it on automobiles. 

The housing boom, too, was 
stimulated largely by the avail- 
ability of mortgages, now becoming 
more difficult and more expensive. 
Mortgage debts on homes are now 
well above 97 billion or eight times 
the total of 1945. Most- workers’ 
families today are more tied to 
fixed obligations, which they must 
pay whether they work or not, 
than ever before home carrying 
charges, installments, insurance 
etc., and these “fixed” obligations 
are rising continually. | 

Most disturbing on the economic 
horizon is the fact that the grounds 
for worry have become most pro- 
nounced in the later months of the 
year. The price tread, set off by 


year, and is still climbing. This 


A. 


the: price hike of the :steel monap- 
oly last summer, began to show up 


s 


Farm income stood at the same) 
low level to which it dropped last! 


jobless, a little above a year ago 
and now 3.6 percent of the total 
labor force. Unemployment among 


MUCH of the boom sales spirit: 


can have increased production and 


of automation—and other forms of 
productivity rise stimulated by ex- 
pansion—has developed along pre- 
‘cisely the lines the labor move- 
‘ment feared. The increased pro- 
duction in the country is deceiving. 
It is accompanied by loss of jobs 
and more unemployed. And while 


- the automation experts tell us we 


| should expect more jobs in the sales 
‘and administrative white - collar 


‘ > 
' 


field, the liquidation of such tre- 


mendous enterprises like Collier's - 


‘and Womens Home Companion 
magazines, each with a circulation 
of more than 4,000,000, because 
they couldn't get enough advertise- 
ments, would give us some food for 
thought. The corporations are giv- 
ing much attention to labor-saving 
in % distributive and white-collar 
tield. 


_ | 
THE boastful weekly figures on 
the rise of steel production, too, 
are deceiving. As we had _ pointed 
‘out last summer, the oe 
strike was deliberately provok 
'by the steel interests to both build 
up the excuse for the steep price 
hike and te work off =r inven- 
tory to condition the market for a 
far steeper price hike than the new 
wage cost could possibly justify. 
The feverish pace of steel pr 
‘tion that followed was the. conse- 
quence. | 
More typical of the situation is 
auto. The industry on 1957 models 
has already reached top speed, but 
the great mass of unemployed auto 
workers had hardly been reduced. 
Few now out of work are likely 
to work in their trade this year. 
In the light of some of the facts 
in our economy the year-end state- 
‘ment of Secretary Weeks that “the 
rate of expansion may not be so 
be an. under- 


oduc- . 


industries and the increase of the | decreased employment. The trend — 
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. Investments in research. .. . 


* . .. has als i in| 
o been very intense upon -new ventures, 


toward physica] sciences. 
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—Progress or Disaster? 


A statement, of major significance, on the role of science in our society was adopt- 
ed last week by a committee of the American Association for the Advancement of Seieace| 
Fifteen thousand scientists attended the AAAS’ sessions which delved into many areas of 
the physical sciences. Below are excerpts from_the report. 


. i SOs ie YY a ; 
I. Introduction  (c) At present a very large part|that there has been an absolute 
The Council of the American of our total research activities are|decline in the amount of highly 
Association for the Advancement for military purposes. creative research of the type that 
of Science, at its 1955 meeting,’ (d) Colleges and universities,| leads to major advances in our 
resolved to establish an “Interim which are the site of much of our| knowledge of nature... . 
Committee on the Social Aspects basic research activities, have be-'3,. Difficulties in scientific 
of Science.” During the past year|come dependent on Federal funds communication 
this committee .. . found that... for the greater portion of their re- ° ° . 
there is an impending crisis in 2 agai support... (a) Communication. among the 
relationships between science and|9, Pyblic interest in science _| divisions of science. 
American society. This crisis is TI adicabi ee ° ° ° 
r eB ey Bera Tg 1ere are indications that the ; 
being generated by a basic dis- It is now widely recognized by 


. -.‘.;public interest. in science is not 
arity: At a time when decisive}! , a Hees | ROPE cs 
Me ae: |commensurate with the important Scientists that the existing system 


: 
; 
; 
' 


— 


ee ee 


ee 


& tttitudes toward scientihic 


economic, political and __ social role of science in soci of publication and distribution does 
processes have become profoundly a, eae fll the; 

..| (a) The shortage ‘of scientific! "0° their needs. .. . 
dependent upon science, the dis-| : OE mse: tea “S e dif. 

£4 Sigae personnel. | Jt is becoming rapidly more dl 

cipline has failed to attain its ap- We face a major crisis with re- ficult for scientists to find out what 
propriate place in the management mec? ty press mad: Sakwe short.| their colleagues know. The situa- 
of public affairs. } sae ® ‘tion is particularly bad with re- 

: , ..;ages of. scientific personnel. In tion is particularly bad with 

The committee believes that this; S|, articles printed in: foreign 

ng a FIC TT + urgent! CHect, this means that the social| spect to arucles printed in’ foreig 
question Gemands the most urgent environment in the United States|!anguages (Russian, _ especially) 
‘attention of the A.A.A.S. and of yf “twhich investigators are too fre- 
ont does not elicit a maximum interest) WC Investigators are’ 
scientists generally... . . We are at}. - |quently incapable of reading. 
. bea’ o . 1. |in science on the part of those in-|@Ue"™ - : 
the start of a period in which) y. ° Bi : 

a a ‘dividuals who have the capability! Face-to-face meetings, which 
science holds the promise of mak-| | ¢ cine: attaai aide tie Meat der\t_ ee ae ee 
ing ~unprecedented improvements! al g ks Wie q our! bridge the barriers OF specializa- 
in the conditions of human life.| °°“ organization oes not per- tion, are an obvious necessity for 
Any action taken néw to assist the cor ag to receive the scomemaml bee ordered growth of human) 

“ay ainil now 
orderly growth and beneficial use (b) knowledge. 

1 Ea ae will be of lasting signiB-| work 1 fy tegeeed recteteinn: WE tees 
_To some degree the foregoing| eommunieation. 

li. The New Scientific  “ifficulties reflect_a broader prob-| . . , Complete freedom of com- 

R luti jlem, i.e., a traditional disregard munication regardless of national 

evorurion tor abstract thinking. ees ‘boundaries is an essential aspect) 

A cursory examination shows |. po eee practical men of pub-| of science; nevertheless along with 
that society has become far more| * . me cil _— {frequently Government support American! 
dependent upon science than ever BE ee the ee of scientists! science has been burdened with 
before: and preter ree ag — on com-| practices that restrict the free flow 
1. The accelerated growth — sense, but the latter is often|of¢ information. 

og ie >. lconstrued to mean what Einstein| Goin wiahlew is to 
rsa gugubanae bad has called “a deposit of prejudices fice ‘society as a whole and thereby| 

The volume of scientific research Jaid down in the mind prior to the sience Mankl teien tie tomes of| 
and development conducted injage of eighteen.” : on : wy Rada pat 
this country has been increasing at' Recent surveys indicate|"” * ' | 
an astonishing rate. The number that the general attitude exempli-lY, Maior Social Issues 
of active scientists in the United! fied by popular epithets such as 4 z ag 
States in 1930 was 46,000; the! ‘egg-heads” and “long-hairs” is well of Scientific Origin: 
present number is probably about rooted in the opinions of young . 

250,000. ‘people. youns| Signs of Trouble “ 

All estimates of future needs for! (c) Science in the public press . 4 . Scientific problems which: 
scientific research and personnel in-, and other media. influence social processes have be- 
dicate that this growth will con-| By all standards, science receives |©?"™® ng waciessy of serfous difficul- 
tinue at an accelerated pace. This|an unduly small share of the budget }"€*: 7 on situations “soe > al 
rate of growth sets scientific activ- of newSpaper space or broadcast-|) oe oo niece a 
ity apart as the second most rap- ing time. The number of books|"“5 page and t eonrens nt 
idly expanding sector of our socia!|and magazines devoted to dissemi-|°“% trouble. Some examples follow: 
structure, military activities being, nating public information about! I. Radiation dangers 
first. | science is correspondingly small. ... The difficulties created by 
2. The increased use of — the situation reflects a rather'the dispersion of radioactive ma- 

scientific knowledge low ievel of interest in science on|terials from nuclear weapons have: 

. . . It is now a common-place the part of the public, or of thosejcaused considerable concern in| 
Dink bidealettnes Wdiesd ba physical| “"° attempt to judge the public’ this country and throughout the 
theory move quickly from the! mind lor purposes ol directing the world. . . « There is considerable 
scientist’s laboratory across the! media of information. evidence that this aspect of human 
engineer’s drafting board and onl IV. TI ‘ control over nature is a potential 
to actual industrial production. | ° T . Internal Situ- danger to life. 

Recent advances in science have ation of Science . . » We have not yet developed 
also created completely new indus-! ° ° . regs re ya orderly determina- 
tries. Four major industries—chem- Gam, OF, the: facts) ah) a Scene 
ica), electronic, nuclear sheen > ptcomer ae growth which such facts: may influence 
and pharmaceutical—represent di. The growth of our scientific or- the health of the whole population 

Rd: ps | ganization ... has been based less!of the. Earth. 
rect extensions of laboratory CX-| ni iiternal ds) ef ect Lan! 
perience to an industrial scale. |. Se ee eel oe oe Cee: aamitives 

on the interest of external agencies RARE Ce ee ee 

° ie 2 oe mre ; | ‘mous growth of indus- 

lil. The Social Position ™ possible practical results. In “ltry based on oa nic synthesis 
: sense, the speed and direction of *’- “eat ee ee 

of Science ‘the development of science has|C°UPIed with the already men- 

- In the present situation, been determined by the users of wee Blengae: agit toward rapid gx- 

social forces influence the develop-| science rather than the practition- p oitation of scientific knowledge 
ment of science in the following €rs of science. .~ . ihas resulted in a great increase in 
key ways: _ The disproportionate growth of the number of man-made com- 
1. The social demand for the physical sciences as compared pounds, now used in foods or other- 
technological advances with biological and social sciences, | #5 ingested or absorbed by hu- 

SOS bs aie aR to some degree reflects the inter--™4"S- - -:-. Possible undesirable 

ce already cited’ ests and superior financial resources|!0P8-range biological effects have 


4 Seg Pag wl ary Neca . a strong) of the industrial and military agen-|"t yet had time to appear. 

kinds of sci rear rad at feast some cies that support science. . . . Additives are in use, and 

Seidiietiny’ tend edie] progress... -| The effects of this unbalanced|the problem of making a reason- 
stry has made chee eeuemted’ development are already being micid ig a ne of their safety} 

Cea ea ts * felt. Generally speaking, _|needs to be faced. 

Government ° scientific “ activity’ times find Bie ecabathina A parallel situation exists in cop- 

based upon|ection with the health hazards 


advances in chemis nd ‘ac [that arise from the dissemination 
The following generalizations het try and physics, . 

« 2 | : oO - 

may be made concernii before we are adequately informed|°f fumes, smogs, and dusts by in 


the dis-| about their con ‘fo | dustrial ito! 
or * 3 sequences on life,|@ustrial plants, and from automo- 
tribution of the enhanced research] or on social processes. . . . tive and other combustion pro- 


support now enjoyed by Ameriean! ° cesses. The harmful biologi 
7 , k : gical ef- 
science: a.. Inadequate progress in fects of these agents usually ap- 
(a) The major. part of research basic research pear a long time after. . . . Large- 
support goes into applied research oe ° scale operations are in effect. By 
and development rather than basic e|then remedial procedures are very 
science: ? : ppear to at difficult to cafry ‘out.° ‘Age hai 


the last 20 years... . 


+ ensure far 


(b) Support is heavily slanted! with the development of «..- The use of substances re- 
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SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 


—_ 


IN A REMARKABLE report on the relations between 
science and society, a committee of ‘scientists has posed 
some questions of massive importance to the well-being, 
and even existence, of our people. The report, issued by 
a committee of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, goes to the root of our social system and 
how it operates. (Excerpts from the report are published 
in the adjoining columns). 


The report notes that science today is dominated by 
the military and by private industry. 


PTreP ee es ee $4.75 


4.00 
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This domination has resulted, the scientists declare, 


not only in hampering the development of science and. its 
ability to enrich human life, but in a lack of balance which 
may prove deadly to humanity. 

We are in the middle of a scientific revolution which 
has produced many changes in our lives. It has put us “at 
the start of a period in which science holds the promise 
of making unprecedented improvement in the condition 
of human life.” 


WHETHER THE promise will be realized. is the 
question posed by the report. It maifitains that domination 
by the military and by private industry, and the resultant 
lack of planning, has greatly limited further creative re- 
search; has caused a critical shortage of scientists; has 
severely curbed the necessary communication among sci- 
entists; has created an imbalance in which biological, 
medical and social research has suffered. 

What immense gains, for instancencould science give 
us today if it were not shackled to war and war prepara- 
tions! And modern wars are a product of our capitalist 
society. . f 


SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT has far outstripped 
‘the kind of economic system we have. Without ibiendlon 
or saying this, the scientists’ report nevertheless cries out 
for reorganization of our society along socialist lines, in 
which scientific development will be planned and geared 
to the maximum welfare of the people. 

This is one side of the coin. The other is the scientists’ 
warning that the imbalance and lack of planning threatens 
humanity with nuclear radiation dangers, cancer-breedin 
food compounds, fumes and smog and dust arising out fy 
new chemical processes, exhaustion of our natural re- 
sources, and floods and other “natural” disasters. 

But as the scientists declare, we are dealing here with 
matters that immediately concern the life and death of 
everyone of us. The report thus poses the necessity of an- 
immediate, program of action to stop nuclear bomb tests; 
eater government responsibility and research 
funds for checking cancer-breeding products and poison- 
ous fumes and dust; win public control of our natural re- 
sources; restore the conservation policies initiated under 
the Roosevelt Administration; and gain public control af , 


atomic energy development. 
These are life-and-death matters of immediate im- 


portance. They require popular organization and. struggle . 


against the monopolies which dominate our nation’s eco- 
nomic and political life, and the eventual defeat of these 
monopolies. In the course of this struggle, we believe the 
American people will determine that the vast new produc- 
tive forces developed by science will require a socialist 
society to cope effectively with them. 


EMILY GREENE BALCH | 


NINETY YEARS AGO, on Jan. 8, in the little town 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass., a great American woman was 
born. Today Emily Greene Balch can look back on a 
lifetime of dedication to the people’s welfare, especially 
in the cause of peace. | 

Economist, teacher, social worker and editor, Miss 

Balch was a moving spirit, together with Jane Addams, 
at the international congress of women at The Hague in 
1915, which called for an end to the first imperialist war. 
Out of this congress grew the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, of which Miss Balch be- 
came international secretary in 1919. 

Since 1985 Miss Balch has been an honorary inter- 
national president of the women’s peace. organization 

-which she helped create. In 1946, in the wake of the 
most terrible‘ war in history, her great contributions to 
the fight for peace won for her, together with Dr. John 
R. Mott, the Nobel Peace Prize. 
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Bids Scientists 
~ Help Society — 
Act on Sr- 90 


A Geologist Suggests: | : 
It's Crazy to Explode H-Bombs 


ithout: 4 


A 


DR. GEORGE W. BEADLE, 
chairman of the biology division 
of the California Institute of 
Technology, retiring president of 
“the American Association for the: 
Advancement of Science, said 
scientists should help society 
solve the question of strontium- 


“In this question of strontium- 
90 as a hazard to life, we just 
don’t know enough to know all 
the answers,” he said, before the 
convention adjourned last Sun- 
day. “We need more informa- 
tion. But the implications of the 
information are not alone the 
problem of science. The question 
arises: How much risk of radia- 
tion should society take?” 

_ The Triple—AS, as the society 
is called, about a year ago at its 
last convention, in Atlanta, ap- 
pointed a special committee on 
the Social Aspects of Science. Its 

report stressed as major new haz- 
ards radiation, man-made chem- 
icals, fumes and smog, deteriora- 
tion of natural resources and “the 
potential of totally destructive 
war. 

Voting last Sunday to appoint 
a larger committee, the council 
decided the group should sug- 
gest a practical program to be 
submitted to the AAAS board. 
The committee report said. that 
scientists must bring facts before 
the public. [t said in part: 

“The need for action is serious 
and immediate. Consider the sit- 
uation relating to the biological 
hazards of radiation. It is now 
six months since the radiation 
committees of the National 
Academy of Sciences issued a re- 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


A SCIENTIST whose concern as 
a geologist is -with obtaining 
samples of deposits showing an age 
of up to 584 million years, had no 
hesitation, in a between-sessions 
interview at last weekend’s science 
convention, in confessing his extra- 
curricular concern with a new and 
threatening deposit—strontium-90. 


The geologist, W. H. Pinson, in 
the absence of his colleague, Ran- 
dall F. Cormier of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, read Cor- 
miers paper, “Rubidum-Strontium 
Ages. of Glauconite,” to the con- 
ference. Cormier described how the 
ages of 17 glauconite samples were 
‘measured. Glauconites are found in 
greensand. Ages ranged from “0” 
'years (less than one year old) re- 
‘cently found in the Atlantic Ocean 
j<to the millions, 10 of them over 
(300 million years. In 14 of them 
‘common strotium extracted from 
the samples was analyzed isotopi- 
cally. 

| x 

PINSON, a youthful looking man 
who appeared more like a football 
player of a few seasons back than 
‘a faculty man in one of the na- 
tion's toughest (academically) scien- 
‘tific schools, was tolerant to the 
reporters ignorance and grinned 
when asked if the specimen aged 
“0” was a product of fallout. 

“No, it’s now just forming on 
the floor of the Atlantic Océan, but 
it has nothing to do with strontium- 
90,” he said. 


And did any of 
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cows stomach, and into milk, and 
‘from milk to the child’s bones, de-| 
veloped in that short time?” he 
iwas asked. | 
Nodding, slowly, in a Georgian 


» * 
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Doing to Us 


mrs taPeOTE 


out will be held here Feb. 20. 

Reaching into his pocket, he 
produced a notebook with notes he 
had made from the St. Louis con- 
ference, participated in by scien- 
tists and doctors from yarious col- 
leges there, including Washington 
University. Some 130 members of 
the faculty of Washington Univer- 
sity have called for an open Con- 
gressional hearing on data -collect- 
ed by the AEC and revealed for 
the first time in recent months by 
AEC. 

Dr. O'Malley said that the con- 
ference brought out that in testing 
for strontium-90 “certainty of de-- 
tection’ was 49 percent. 

It was estimated at the St. Louis” 
conference that there is “a constant 
leakage of Sr-90 fromi the strato- 
sphere of 10 to 20 percent,” he 
said. 

7 


DR. O'MALLEY found “the 
most startling fact—of tremendous 
interest” pointed ap at the confer- 
ence in St. Louis was the length 
of time for which “animals are able 


- to store both calcium and stron- 


sonal opinion is that it is crazy to 
go on exploding H-bombs, that we | 
should stop until we can see what 
they re dajng to us.” | 

Of course, he said, he had heard 


tium-90 in bone and teeth.” 


- “Calcium is a natural consitu- 
ent of the human body,” he said. 
“Strontium-90 is not. But because 
of their similarity, the body takes 
in both.”_ : 
Although there was no human 
data on the toxicity of strontium- 


90, he said, it was known that long- 


evity was affected in man, and the 
incidence of leukemia made high- 


port that called for a series of 
immediate actions including, 
among others: ; 


, T : ’ rn: 4 = 2 > *, >? 
‘antly. No, he said, ordinary non short, ‘cnt it? 


samples? Again he smiled toler- | drawl, he said “Yes—it’s mighty conflicting reports. some claimed | 
‘that there was no serious hazard to| 


radioactive strontium had_ been idate. But there was at present no 


er. This had been learned in the 
study made of radiologists who, 


with us for a long time, but there 


The reporter, who had tried in 


human data on effects of Sr-90 particularly in the early years of 


“1: The institution of a na- 
tional system of radiation ex- 
posure-record keeping for all in- 
dividuals. 

“2. Vigorous action to reduce 
medical exposure to X-rays. 

“3. Establishment of a na- 
tional agency to regulate dis- 
posal of radioaetive wastes. 

"4, Establishment of an inter- 
national program of,control and 
study of radioactive pollution of 
the oceans. 


was no strontium-90, or strontiiam 


radioattive products of nuclear fis- 
sion, before the H-bomb. 

“Well, there was a little of it in 
nature, but you couldn't find it,’ 
lhe said. ' | 
What about bomb tests before 
the 1954 H-bomb tests? No, he 


ALL the strontium-90 found— 


of atomic weight 90, one of the 


‘'remarks on severa 


said, they didn't yield strontium-90. | 
i‘ : 


vain to get the Atomic Energy 
Commission's New York oltfice to 
‘give an explanation of various 
\puzzling things noted in an offi- 
cial’s Nov. 15 speech, including 

hundred recent 
analyses of human bones, recalled’ 
that it described “the path of a: 
'Sr-90 atom” as “long and _ tortur- 
ous. 


’ 
' 


no longer smiling but serious. 


“They don’t know,” said the) 


youthful looking geologist, his face, 


except that it was known it was a! 
bone-seeker, like radium. 

“I'm a geologist. It’s out of my 
range. But I just have a healthy 
fear, and think we ought to stop 
until we find out, not guess at the 
answers.” | 

He was asked if the fact it would 
‘ws in The Worker made any dif-| 
erence to him. “Not a bit,” he said. | 
“Just so you make it clear I’m hot 
an expert. It's not in my field. But 
I'm sure interested in finding out | 


the -use of radium, exposed them- 
selves to X-rays. It was shown, he 
said, that radiologists suffered more 
from leukemia than physicians who 
did not use X-ray therapy. 

“Gamma rays (whose effects are 
the same as X-rays+V.G.) largely 
disappear after the immediate 
bomb bursts. : Strontium-90, on the 
other hand, also emits beta and 
alpha rays, and its long half-life 
of 28 years makes it especially haz- 
ardous. 


“5. Considerable relaxation of 


including that in bones of chil- 
dren in the Eastern part of the 


“There is just so much that isnot) 


known.” | 


all I can about it.” Half of the strontium-90 that | 


secrecy about dissemination of 
radioactivity.” 

The report said the NAS also 
had called tor careful planning 
and material on which to base 
it, much of which was still not at 
hand, while “there is not much 
time left to acquire it.” 

“There is no evidence that 
these urgent pleas for action have 
yet met with any significant re- 
sponse, said the AAAS. 


United States--is from radioactive 
fallout from the Operatidn Castle 


and none of it can be attributed 
to nature, he said, or to earlier 
bomb tests. 

“Then is the path of strontium- 
90 from fireball and mushroom- 
shaped cloud, to stratosphete, say, 


down in a rain to the earth, and 
into grasses and leaves~and the 


— 


Special to The Worker 


DETROIT.—The first big shot 
in labor's legislative campaign in 


proval to the state Democratic and 
Republican conventions in the 


‘spring. 


tests beginning in 1954, or later, 


about 20 miles up, and then back: 


- | 
“But then that means that ofall 


Among the many things that-falls is absorbed by plants, one 


werent known, he said, was the 


| speaker brought out at the St. 


that Sr-90 that’s up in the strato-| amount of strontium-90 already in’ Louis conference, he recalled. The 


down and gone into the soil and in| centrated many times over gr 


ready has made its way into chil- 
dren's bones?” 


* 


| YES, he said, that was right. 
“And you can quote me—my per- 


— Michigan Labor Will Launch’ 
Legislative Fight at Big Parley 


in a protest demO6nstration for traf- 
Hic lights. 

A number of children and adults 
thad been killed at the crossing, 


milk, which we know now has been|taken into fish, and how far it 


could be spread. At Woods Hole, 


measured by AEC, but actually al-. 


Mass., he said, experiments were 
being conducted along this line. | 
* | 

IN ONE of the subcommittee re- 
ports summarized by the National| 
Academy of Scientists after studies’ 
on all available material by 100 
scientists on radioactive energy last 
June, it is told how “plants of the 
sea are mainly microscopic in size, 
but they can concentrate many 


'thousandfold those elements that| 
‘are necessary to them,” and that 
shellfish “concentrate calcium and 
strontium” in their cells. | 

In the book, “Nuclear Explos- 
ions,” published by the Indian gov- 
ernment, also in June, it notes that, 
brown sea-weeds. ‘can concentrate 


; 


plants leave a part, the stem and 
root, or about one-fourth of the 
Sr-90. | 

Exactly how much is deposited 
in human bones eventaually is not 
lnown with any precision. “The 
only data which we have on hu- 
man effects is that supplied by the 
radium watch dial painters of the 
30s,” he said. 

“It took them from one to four 
years to develop bone _ tumors. 
Twenty-six percent developed bone 
tumors in that time.” ‘ 

Whether any survived was not 
brought out, he said. 


Science | 


(Continued from Page 4) 


1957 will be -an 800-person con-, Be 
ference in Lansing, Michigan, A LARGE-SCALE effort will be 
on Jan. 26, following the opening!made by labor and those groups 
of the state legislature. allied with it to run candidates in 
The program adopted there is,the 1,200 township _ elections. 
oxpaaed to include: repeal of anti-| Thousands of unionists have fol- 
labor laws, minimum wage legisla-|lowed their plants to township 
tion, aid to farmers, protection sites. They represent a. new force 


ne automation, higher unem-jin these former strongholds , of 


oyment compensation, civil rights;conservatism. It is expectéd. that. 


strontium upon their surfaces to the sulting from scientific advance has 


. extent of 10 to 40 times its caon-|°) 7. , wage o- 
THEY ARE NOW winning in|centration in sea water,” and that | *reaey Arnaycatingg ee (g ihoss E 


politics. Small, blond, Mrs, Martin|“in general, marine micro-organ- ye 

A. Stanislaw, a member of the!isms in contaminated water accum- 3 N rap al 

ladies auxiliary, Lodge 24 of the}mulate the fission products, raising | - Natural resources 
Railway Trainmen, has just been’ their radioactivity (per unit weight)! ... Large-scale changes in our 
elected supervisor of Taylor Town-'about a thousand times the radio- natural resources have occurred 


The women won the traffic light. 
* ; 


and civil liberties, taxation based 


on ability to pay, oppositicn to 


Negro-white slates will be 


eng up 
in hundreds of townships-for the 


- On Jan. 16 housewives will pack 
lthe’ Detroit Common 


Council 


garnishment of workers’ wages,'first time, an innovation resulting;chambers for a milk hearing: 


jobs for the unemployed, aid to 
education, revision of the reappor- 
tionment law, the peaceful use of 
atomic energy, and opposition to 
H-bomb tests. 

The program will be referred to 
hundreds of local» unions for sup- 
port. It will be presented for ap- 


from labor-led political action work. 


new force in the political. arena. 


In Taylor To 


last year,| | 
wives of factory workers laid down members of . the. state legislature. 
lon Telegraph Road in mid-winter‘ There 


In Detroit and other communi- 


Working class women, the wivesjties labor has takén the initiative 
ene ) “adept | 
of trade unionists, and the wives’ 
of small farmers -also represent a! committees in cooperation with 


‘in forming Save-Our Schools (SOS) 


;various community groups. 


e nine Negro, members. 


4 


 ¢@ . £uat se 


ship. jactivity of water,” with plankton| without proper consideration for 


the consequences which might be 


raising it several thousand times. 
* 


cology and Physiology of the St. 
Louis College of Pharmacy and Al- 
lied Sciences, was found to have 
participated recently in a forum in 


jeaes '. 


ferences on_stro: um-90 and fall- 


; 


expected from a _ knowledge of 


DR. BENEDICT B. O'MALLEY, natural laws. 
head of the Department of Pharma-| 


An‘ illuminating example . . . is 
the recent flood disaster in New 
England. ... ? ; 

The declining water-table caused 
‘a similar disregard «for natural 


Some 35 union’ members are St. Louis on strontium-90. He ‘eae ) 


(To be concluded next week) , . 
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By ART SHIELDS 


Many Fronts | 
For Himself and for Others 


THIS is the story of a winning fighter on a dangerous front. The front is Pitts-, 


burgh, the heavy industrial capital of Americ 
most dangerous jobs in the Steel City. . . ..S chle 


a. And Hymen Schlesinger has one of the 


singer is a Civil Rights lawyer. Only two | 


men follow this dangerous protes- AREY — 7 
sion in Pittsburgh. The cold war, But, “Hy, vee ea = 
has frozen others out. So only two | always comes up smiling 


Pittsburgh lawyers will volunteer battle. He usually come up ow 
va ning as well. For none of the 


to defend Communists, left wing | Bates? 
labor leaders and progressive i a ge? wr — na 
eign born workers, who face de- ™ h ol rae se . fed "ae aie 
portation. Only two, although there WOrSeTS Be ended, D 


ie leported. 
are 1,400 members of the County | ©] : 
Bie Absociaticn *| And the FBI has been compel- 


a led to retire one of wd ae 
coed bt Se - stoolies, Joe Mazzei, as the resu 

SCHLESINGER'S life has been | of neu Coote exposes. Another 
# continual battle since the great! oolie. Matt Cvetic, was ruined 
union drives began 20 years ago. \ pon Schlesinger. dug up his hos- 
He has been arrested and beaten pital record. The record showed 
in prison. He has been framed on that Cvetic had been in and out 
“contempt” charges. And the big of psychiatric wards several times 
stec! ipsam Sort Speg have been try- in recent years. And he had been 
ing io disbar him for years. pronounced a victim of obsessions 

and a “chronic alcoholic.” 

} - 
THE stoolie’s “taint” was first 
exposed “by Schlesinger himself. 
The expose tame whén Schlesing- 
er examined Mazzei in another 
‘proceeding after the Smith Act 
trial. The case involved denaturali- 
zation charges against Nelson. 
‘And Mazzei broke down and con- 
fessed to so many lies that the De- 
partment of Justice was compelled 
to start and official investigation. 
The D. of ]. didn’t like to smear 
its own pigeon. But it couldn’t help 
itself any more. Mazzeis lies were 
| public property now. More dirt 
kept coming out. And the Depart- 
ment had to admit that it had 
‘burned its fingers. 

| As result. deportation findings 


Smith Act verdict out. | 

This was an historic Civil Rights | 
victory, although the battle has to 
be fought nae 


SCHLESINGER didn’t start his 
career as a Civil Rights lawyer. 
He is a legal tax expert and an au-, 
thority on maritime law, as applied | 
to navigable rivers. But he found 
himself up ‘to his neck in labor, 
struggles during the trade union 
drives of the 1930s. And his battles 


‘was also fighting for the passage 
‘of State anti-injunction laws and 
state’s Little Wagner Act and un- 
employment compensation legisla- 
tion, 


| 
; 


| SCHLESINGER was a central 
figure in the Pittsburgh labor move- 
ment all through those stormy 
years. He was not only a lawyer— 
‘though he was an attorney for 
‘many unions. He represented the 
‘United Electrical Workers, the) 
\shipyard workers, the river boat 
‘men in the National Mafitime 
‘Union and the Marine Engineers; 
the AFL bakers and hotel workers, 
‘and, later, a branch of the plumb- 
ers and steamfitters. 


But Schlesinger was also a cen- 
for, the enforcement of the Bill of |tral figure in contract negotiations 


Rights then began. with employers. And he was a 
The ’30s were stormy years. delegate to the CIO’s Steel City 
Mass pickets were ringing open, Industrial Union Council for many 


shop plants and- hotels before! years. 
management caved in. Mounted} Those were glorious years when 


‘ ‘were dropped against Gu8 Santos, 
MATT CVETIC; Stoolie whose an elderly foreign born worker, 


usefulness was ended by Schles- | whom Schlesinger was defending.}out pickets and labor leaders an 
‘And the Supreme Court threw the defending the min Court. And he Schlesinger did his bit in making 


inver's exposures. , 


ee 


H-Bomb Cloud Hung 


By BEN LEVIN 
THE H-BOMB hung like the sword of Damocles 


Over 
America’s political scientists in the West Room of the Hotel Statler. This conference 
held as part of the 123d annual meeting of the American Association for the Advance-| 


cops were riding pickets down. |Pittsburgh was being transformed 
And Schlesinger was busy ee the trust’s open shop fortress 


to a great trade union city. And/ 


~ ’ * oanmvrene . - 
RS een RS. RR ees, 
pigeon nnn Bann Coa oe" 

<a PEC cae 


this change. 

BUT the American Empire came 
out of the war with an atom bomb 
in its hands. And the cold’ war 
against the people’s movement. at 
home and abroad now began. 


The Pittsburgh front now be- 
came dangerous for Civil Rights 
defenders again. Top AFL and 
CIO leaders bent before the storm. 
In ‘1950 the stoolpigeon Cvetic 
was made an honorary member of 


'the International Union of Electri- 


cal Workers. (That's a_ blunder 
that president Jim Carey would 
like to forget). And Schlesinger’s 
law office was gradually severed 
from its trade union connections. 


And in 1951 Schlesinger was - 
threatened with many years in 
prison. -He was actually thrown 
into the ancient granite jail—that 
confined the heroes of the Home- 
stead Steel Strike of 1892—at one 
time. The stoolie Cvetic had filed 
charges that he was guilty of “se- 
dition.” That meant d possible term 
of 20 years. It also meant physical 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Over Social 


Scientists’ Confab 


———$ 


oe ——— ee —— PE ——— —- 


‘scientists to Jearn at least “the! to impress their views on the civil- | 


the recent gathering of equivalent of a good high-school 
jcourse in physics,” so that they 
‘could exercise some influence on 


the military art. 


ment of Science, was given the, aM bel aie the 
topic, “The Impact of Natural Gcj-|countties| would = pour into me 
. nuclear-created vacuum. He raised 


ence on Social Science.” ed Tipe 
the spectre of Spengler’s “Decline 


But what was the impact of the. atest = } . 
H-iomb, and it was + as the | Of the West,” which in the 1920's 
: the scholastic version of 


audience of about 70 university re et vel] ol ait 
professors listened in grim silence,|**©*™** Yellow perl) Chauvmism. 


that these scholars im the field " 
of politics were as much alarmed! THE THREE SPEECHES were 


‘encumbered with the specialized 


over the peril of nuclear annihila-|~ ae ok aatinea a ; 
tion as were‘ their brother physicists. | ¥O'CS OF SCM0!4"S, pul they were no 


“The H-bomb does raise some 
oppressively important issues.” 
This was the concluding sentence 
of the speech by Prof. Bernard 
Brodie, senior staff member of 
the Rand Corporation, who ought 
to know since, as he informed the 
meeting, his work makes him 
“privy to ‘classified information’.” 

The second speaker, Pitirim A. 
Sorokin, professor of sociology at 
Harvard University, expressed even 
greater alarm, so much so that his 
sete was a news sensation on 

e national press srevices. 

He warned that, in a little more 
than a decade, atomic weapons 
would be small enough for use by 
the “criminal elements,” and that 
gunmen who now can terrorize a 
bank's employes and patrons with 
a pistol or two would have the 
means to terrorize entire commun?i-| ; 
ties. | 

He went on to declare that sta- 
tistics show the rulers of nations 
to have a greater incidence of crim- 
inality than the general average, 
raising the question of world 5 : 
struction as a day-to-day peril. 

Prof. Benjamin H. Williams, 
moon a ge gs fs the Jn- By, eae Be, 

ustria ollege of the Armed @ei@am hale 
Forces, and bE ee and! gas ere 
chairman of Section K, the Amer- | 
ican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, warned a- third 
major war would so devastate the| 


‘U.S, and the USSR that the “Asian 


’ 


- = eek : 


7» 7 


less frighteneing. What was denis! The military, he observed, “have 


more alarming was the fact that)usually resented the ‘interference’ 
though the peril they described | of their civilian chiefs with respect 
was precise, their rather vague so-,to their choice of means,’ which 
lutions contained no guarantee of! seemed to be a careful way of say- 
succéss. ) ‘ing that generals are itching to 
Prof. Brodie, for example, con-|use the H-bomb. , 
fined his hope to limiting wars to} He remarked that the National 
“peripheral” conflicts. Fo attain) Security Council “works much bet- 
even this, he appealed to political ter as a medium for the military 
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ians than the other way round.” 
* 


PROF. SOROKIN, whose fears 
were the most vividly expressed of 
the three speakers, gave the cold- 
est comfort. He was the only one, 


‘by the way, who dealt, in the first. 


part of his talk, with the philo- 
sophical problems raised by the’ 
general title of the conference. 
Prof. Sorokin applied the “prin-, 
ciple of uncertainty’ in’ sub-atomie 
physics to the field of the social 
sciences, and every sentence was 
a shot fired at some scientific or 
pseudo - scientific belief. He 
chucked out materialism as one- 
sided, he poured scorn on Marxism, - 
Freudianism arid intelligence tests, 
and he told his sociological col- 
leagues, who heard him in respect- 
ful silence, that most of their work 
was antiquated foz it was based 
on “determined causality” and ob- 
servation of small groups. 


But he did make the bold state- 
ment that ‘scientists were morally 
responsible for the products of 
their research. 

His final proposal must have 
seemed rather nebulous to the as- 
sembled political scientists. He 
urged that nuclear research give 
way to research into the “forces of 
life,” declaring that “creative, un- 
selfish love is the highest form of 
energy. 

Otherwise he placed no hope in 
the effort to curb the H-bomb, 
warning of a nuclear war that 
would make the world as non-exist- 
ent in fact as he seemed (to me) 
to make it non-existent in his philo- 
sophical theory. — 

_ Prof. Williams also expressed @ 
“limited hope” that the world could 
escape disaster. He had a three- 
point program: discourage aggres- 
sion, build defenses against nuclear 
weapons, and most important of 
all (though he wasn’t sure how # 
could be accomplished), establish 9 
regime of- international peacej': 


—y 


. 
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CP Heads Urge Full, Frank 
Debate in Spirit of Unity 


BECAUSE of the widespread interest it has evoked, we present the full text of a 
message to the members of the Communist Party adopted at a recent-three-day meet- 


ing of its National Committee. The story behind this message may be said to have started 


Jast Jan. 20 when 3,000 persons 
packed Carnegie Hall, New York, 
to celebrate the 32nd anniversary 
of the Daily Worker. The meeting 
was also in the nature of a wel- 
come for Eugene Dennis, general 
secretary of the Communist Party, 
and John Gates, editor of the Daily 
Worker and The Worker, on their 
return to political activity after 
completing five - year sentences 
under the thought-control Smith 
Act. : 

In his speech at the meeting 
Dennis said: 
/-“Our American Communist 
Party, guided by its socialist prin- 
ciples and scientific outlook, is go- 
ing to take a new look at all prob- 
lems confronting our nation and 
our people. ... We shall do this 
with particular concern to search 
out what is new in the political 
situation and trends, to see what 
is ‘positive and negative in our 
work, and to learn from any wrong) 
judgments, tactical mistakes or 
theoretical errors we may have 


made.” 

This process of self-examination | 
was given new impetus by the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, held in Febru- 
ary. In April, at a meeting of the 
U. S. party’s National Committee, | 
Dennis analyzed mistakes of the! 
on decade that had helped iso- 

ate the party from the American) 
workers, characterizing these errors | 
as predominantly “left sectarian.” 

During the ensuing months a 
spirited, self-critical disussion de- 
veloped in the party. In Septem- 
ber the National Committe adopted 
a lengthy draft resolution and an- 
‘nounced a national convention to 
be held Feb. 9-12, 1957. 

Beginning with November, oa 


party formally opened pre-convea- 
tion discussion. The present mes- | 
sage is designed to deal with cer- 
tain aspects of that discussion. 


WE ARE now a few 


weeks from the National 
Convention which will mark 
an historic step in the life 
of our party. The National 
Committee is deeply aware. of 
the responsibility that rests upon 
all of ys to bring this period to a 
successful conclusion. 

This awareness rests upon a 
realization that we must move 
forward to play our part in big 
and important mass struggles in 
the coming months. The basic 
achievements of our discussion 
and Convention will be measur- 
ed and tested by our ability to 
enchance the role of our Party 
in this respect. 

The pre-convention discussion 
has been extensive and has 
shown deep probing into a wide 
area of problems out of which 
have also emerged commun 
views and unity on many import- 
ant questions. It has demonstrat- 
ed the will of the Party to break 
with the sectarianism which the 
Resolution characterizes as the 
main factor that has inhibited . 
the unfolding of a more effective 


EUGENE DENNIS 


mass line of work. It has also 


begun to express a more dem- | 


ocratic content of Party life and 
organization 

It has been a vigorous and 
frank discussion and debate. 
That is all to the good. It should 


by all means continue through | 


the section, county and state 
conventions and in the Nation- 


al Convention. 
* 


WE ARE DEEPLY concer | 
ed over certain aspects that mar | 


the discussion and may do harm 


to the unity and effectiveness of | 


the Party. This is certainly true 


of some tendencies to substitute © 


invective for serious argument. 


It is also true that some of the | 
sharp, even extreme, controversy | 
including among leading figures | 
in the Party, has tended to ob- | 
scure the main aspects of the | 
Resolution and Draft Constitu- | 
tion and is endangering the uni- | 


ty of the Party. 


Whatever differences still ex- | 
ist among us and still need to | 


be resolved by further experi- 
ence and discussion, our Nation- 
al Committee is agreed upon 
some basic questions which 
should unite our Party at the 
coming conventions. 

The National Committee re- 
affirms the main political direc- 
tion of the Draft Resolution. It 
does not consider valid any ef- 
fort to represent it as a departure 
from our basic scientific theory. 
No invectives of liquidationism, 
revisionism, or stand-patism, nor 
abusive charges with respect to 
international working-class rela- 
tions should be. permitted to 
distort the discussion of this 
document or smother our first 
efforts to break with the roots of 


Our errors. 
* 


AS FURTHER demonstrated 
by the National Committee's 
amendments to the Draft Reso- 


lution and the Draft Resolution © 
itself, its members have stated 


clearly their oposition to any and | 


all proposals to liquidate the 
Party, or resist necessary changes, 
to discard our basic theory, or 
to assume a position of hostility 
towards the Socialist ‘vorld. 

We are deeply concerned that 
the cardinal principle of Negro- 


white unity within our Party and. 


our uncompromising struggle for 
Negro rights that is founded up- 
on our Marxist-Leninist under- 
standing of the national question 
should in no way be weakened, 
but rather strengthened. Even 
in these next weeks as our dis- 
cussion draws to a close we need 
also to plunge into the develop- 


ing fight for Negro rights, espec- | 


ially around the opening of 
Congress. 

The major contribution made 
by our Draft Resolution was that 
it placed before our Party the 
need—and pointed the way—to 
develop our theory and policies 
in a creative, independent man- 
ner. This necessarily led to the 
plowing up of new ground in 
the searching 
which our discussion has _initi- 


ated. But this is a process that | 


“| Dear Editor: 
but rather, it | 


« far from completed. It should 

not be_ halted, 

should be encouraged. 
Consequently, no , proposals 


ment of our agreed-upon goals 


more effective should be sub- | , 
_ who were better equipped _tech- 


jected to hostile labeling of their 
authors and their motives other- 
wise made suspect. Failure to 
curb any such tendencies or 
practices can only deprive the 
Party of the full benefit-of free 
discussion or lead to destructive 
factionalism. All proposals shall 
be voted upon on their merits. 
* 
OUR DISCUSSION began 


with the recognition of the ne-' 


cessity to overcome our long- 
standing left sectarianism. The 
Resolution found the main roots 
of this sectarianism in: 1. The 
dogmatic and doctrinaire man- 
ner in which we had been at- 
tempting to apply Marxism to 
the American scene. 2. Our oft- 
times uncritical acceptance of 
the views of Marxists ef other 
countries. 3. Our bureaucratic 
system of organization and lack 
of internal Part? democracy. Since 
then the National Committee 
has presented a new Draft Con- 
stitution which declares in_ its 
preamble: 

“The Communist Party bases 
its theory generally on the cul- 
tural heritage of mankind and 
particularly on the teachings of 
the giants of scientific socialism, 
Kari Marx, Frederick Engels 
and V. I. Lenin, as interpreted 
by the Party and creatively ap- 
plied and developed in accord- 
ance with the conditions of the 
American class struggle, tradi- 
tions and customs.” 

We are living through a period 
of great change in which the 
world socialist movement must 
review its policies, program and 
tactics, re-study long-held. theo- 
retical «positions and bring_it- 
self fully into line with current 
realities. Our Party must seek 
to reorient itself not on the 
basis of adopting one or another 
set of ideas from abroad but 


/ must work out its own course 


based upon the discussions of 
our own , our particular 
conditions,’ and: our own use .of 
Marxist science. In so doing, 


we should examine the-discus- ; 


sions and proposals, the points 
of view of Marxists in all-coun- 
tries in a friendly, critical and 
open-minded fashion. ~ 


The National Committee feels. 


that in peesges Hexdan con-_ 
|-cluding our di 


ms we 
}: Should: be guiderk« all of us, by 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Dear Editor 


BES VVVVVWVVVVVVVWVWVWVWVWVWVVVWSVM Letters from 


What Is the Reason 
For the Rising Traffic 
Death Toll? 


© Is it the drivers’ fault? 
® Inadequate roads? 
© Over-powerful cars? 


The Worker is undertaking to 
find out, and will present in an 
article soon some facts and views 
on the mounting traffic casual- 


ties. In the meanwhile, we also 
want the opinion of those who 
drive. Send us your views in a 
letter of 300 words or less. 


EDITOR. 


a 4 a 


Hesitant Worker 


Forced to Write 
CLEVELAND. 


As a worker who did not have 
very much chance to get a tech- 


addressed to making the achieve- | nical education I have avoided 


because 


doing political writin 
at those 


of the supposition 


nically could do a better job. But 
I was wrong and from now on I 
will put my thinking on paper 
no matter how difficult or pain- 
ful it is for me from a technical 
point of view, 

Using the Hungarian situation 
and the statement of some of 
our leaders, the National Com- 
mittee and the Daily Worker, I 
can now understand what Com- 
rade Khrushchev meant when 
he stated that some Comrades 
were getting lost in the open 
fields. The Worker and Daily 
Worker in making their state- 
ment of support to the Nagy 
Government and criticizing the 


intervention by the Soviet Un- | 


ion and the use of the Red 
Army, forgot or ignored many 
basic facts and made the kind 
of mistakes that can not be ac- 
cepted by Communists leaders. 


We must constantly remem- 
ber that the; Hungarian Horthy 
government was a fascist Gov- 
ernment supported by clerical 
fascism; was an ally of Hitler 
Germany imperialism, and the 
Hungarian armies along with 
Hitler’s armies attacked the So- 
viet Union and the Hungarian 
People did not rebel against it, 
or did not protest against it 
either. We should also remem- 
ber that some of those Hungar- 
ian Fascists who are in America 
brag about the fact that when 
the Horthy Fascists organization 
was being liquidated. they ad- 
vised them to go into the Hun- 
garian Communist Party and 
some of them got up as high as 
the top leadership. We must al- 


so remember that Project X and. 


the Voice of America were or- 
ganized for the purpose of coun- 
ter-revolution, and to establish 
jumping-off bases for attack and 
war on the Soviet Union. 

We must remember that be- 
cause war-is not inevitable, that 
does not make it impossible, and 
if the People of the World let 
their guard down — then war 
could come, and. it can still be 


an imperialist. war against So- 


| cialism even. though it cannot be 
Pact a It ca 


Suctessiul,. = 8 ts 
supported the statement must 


have 


ernment opened their borders to 


Readers 


those Hungarians who had left 
the country—thousands of Hor- 
thy Fascists began crossing back 
into the couftry, and some thou- 
sands of them began showing up 
at every public meeting, and be- 


. gan to raise issues and exploit 


the ‘ust grievances of the work- 
ers, and also raise the demand 
that the Soviet troops be with- 
drawn from the country, creat- 
ing the idea that permanent @it- 
izens of the country were raising 
this demand. This paved the 
way for others to take this de- 
mand up also. 

It is true that because of the 
Stalinist mistakes the: Hungarian 
workers had justified grievances, 
and they were not corrected 
speedily enough, but the Hun- 
garian workers nor anyone else 
can be excused for joining in 
counter - revolutionary — action 
with fascist elements against 
their own. Socialist Government 
and with imperialist elements 
against their own Government | 
and Country of Socialism—the ° 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union was. justi- 
fied in intervening both times in 
Hungary under the conditions 
that prevailed there. The Soviet 
Union cannot and would be verys 
foolish—which they are not, if 


they allowed a jumping-off bas¢ 


S be established on their bor- 
der. 

—Joe Dougher. 
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Corrects Writer 


On Cost of Stock 
Dear Editor: 

In the issue of Nov. 25) you 
have an article about the A. T. 
& T. (American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co.). It is full of gen- 
eralities that the average reader 
cannot understand.. 

You have a sage there 
which reads as follows. “At the 
offer price of $100, this brings 
a nice nine percent return.” In 
the first place, it is not true. 
With the $100 you must. also 
have ten “rights” which sold at 
the market between $6.50 and 
$7. Even at $6.50 a right, ten 
“rights” amount to $65 — that 
means that one share costs $165, 
not $100. arcLit is not nine per- 
cent, but a @:le more than five 
percent. 


~ STEADY READER 


Rome, Nor China 


Built in a Day 
Dear Editor: 

Reprints of articles by Halli- 
nan and Bridges in. the Suhday 
Worker have a nostalgic rmg to 
them, as far as this correspond- - 
ent is concerned. They remind 
him of the old days in China, 
and by old days we mean pre 
1925. Because if you wanted to 
say something universally heart- 
felt among us foreign devils, re- 
gardless of our occupation there ~ 
or our political beliefs, if you 
wanted to say something at once 
simple and profound, all you had 
to say was this: 

“Some day China will wake 
up. ~ 
Well, she did wake up finally, 
much to the surprise of every- 
body. Because, paradoxical M 
enough, although everybody felt 
in their bomes that she would 
eventually wake up, they were 
| er for the sud- 
ening or the 


. ee 
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turn of events following that — 
awakening. — Bes 


It's the same way about the 


American labor movement, the 
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‘TV VIEWS | 


@.: 
Christmas 
By BEN LEVINE 
THE HAPPY NEW YEAR is a}- 


ready on its way, and there is no 
trace, in the streets or on the TV 
screen, of the holly and the ivy 
and the wassails that greeted the 
last days of 

1956. All things 

die quickly in 

our. stone cCily. BF gs 

“Where are the #3335 

snows of yester- ; ; 

year?’ sighed § 

Francois Villon, 

the French Be im 

poet. He would, Bag? ae 

were he a New “38 “ali 
Yorker,ask, 9% 

“Where are the 

snows of yesterday? For no sooner 
does a night’s snowfall cloak the 
city in ermine white than the gar- 
ment is torn by the morning feet 
and blackened by the tire tracks, 
and by evening the city is as nude 
and bald as a skeleton. 

So it is with televisions pro- 
grams. The 1957 varieties are 
pouring in, and the Christmas ban- 
guet table is completely cleared. 
But I am forced, by deadline prob- 
lems, to serve up a dish of Christ- 
mas leftovers, for which my only 


__ excuse is that, Christmas offerings 


being so similar through the years, 
any remarks can be considered 
50 weeks early rather than two 


weeks late. 
* 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS were 


dealt out sparingly on TV this year, 
for all agreed the thing was being 
overdone. 

I still insist, however, that the 
monotony is due to a timid narrow 
selection. “Silent Night” and “Come 
All Ye Faithful” are not the only 


carols, There is little enbugh of 
genuine music on TV the rest of 


the 12 months, and IJ should have 
liked to hear Bach and Handel 
aud more of the folk music of 


Christmas, than which there is 


nothing more melodious aud’ mov- 
ing. 

Of the little I did hear, 1 would 
give the palm to a rendering of 
“The 12 Days of Christmas” on 
a new program, in which an ink- 
pot, round-faced “Gerald McBoing- 
Boing” emcees 30 minutes of car- 
toons on Channel 2, Sundays at 


5:30 p.m. Gerald’s inners seem to 


be bedsprings which, when plucked 
by an invisible hand, give out a 
loud, clear “boing-boing” that pre- 
; pares the ear for a pleasant half- 
oie of illustrated story-telling. 

A voice sweet as cherry liqueur 
sang “The 12 Days of Christinas,” 
while the gifts of partridges, turtle 
doves and gold rings that my ‘true 
love sent to me were embroidered 
on the screen in the style of a 
medieval lady's busy-work, with 
such variety as to make each repe- 
titious stanza a new delight. 

* 

AMAHL AND THE Night Visit- 
ors, the Christmas opera by Gian 
Carlo Menotti, based on the folk 


legend of the visit of the Three 
Kings to the infant Jesus, is a TV 
production I had: Jong desired to 
see and report on. Unfortunately 
I found myself in the middle of 
a Christmas party, with my host’s 
TV set placed in the very center 
of a conversational circle. My fel- 
Jow guests politely forgave me for 
pouring the Menotti music on their 
small talk, so I had to show an 
€qual politeness by turning the 
opera off, though it seemed to of- 
fer the best music I had ever heard 
from this composer. I got enough 
of the first act, however, to enjoy 
the acting of Kirk Jordan as the 
little boy, Amahl, in a performance 
amazingly imaginative and mature 
for one so young. 

Next Christmas will be the sixth 
time I shall try to see “Amahl.” 
Perhaps Christmas Eve at 9:30 is 


a poor time for this show, for only 


bachelors ‘and strong-minded hus- 
bands can insist on enough quiet 
or isolation at that particular time 
‘to appreciate this opera. 

_ As it is, I can only report on 


Leftovers 


in itself but ending always ina 
blind alley that blocked conversa- 
tional progress. However, when 
someone introduced politics, every- 
one fell to, and we had a Platonic 
Symposium of drinks and food and 
philosophy till the dawn’s early 
light. : 
* 

THE PARTY was a success, but 
it resulted in another failure on 
my part. I missed my annual TV 
view of the Pontifical Midnight 
Mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
whose intricate ceremonial droning 
is interspersed with the magnificent 
Gregorian chants. One section I 
particularly look forward to is St. 
Luke’s poetical account (recited in 
silver-sounding Latin) of the “shep- 
herds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flock by night,” 
to whom come the tidings of the 
birth of Jesus, and who hear the 
heavenly host singing glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men. 


But I had to forego this pageant 
and poetry, and to content myself 
the following’ day with the TV 
showing of the Episcopal service 
at the National Cathedral in Wash- 
ington, in which I found much 
pleasure, for the singing was as 
fresh as fowers in the bright morn- 
ing. 
© Why anybody should pay money 
to crowd into a night club or see 
a musical comedy when they can 
get much better music free in 
churches is something I can explain 


.only by the supposition that people 


‘ 


‘are conditioned by a commodity 
way of life to measure, like Oscar 
Wilde’s cynic, the price of every- 
thing and the value of nothing. 

* 

THE FINAL TV _ mention of 
Christmas was near the midnight 
that ended Christmas Day. It was 
on Mike Wallace’s Night Beat, in 
that lively reporter’s interview with 
Dr. Smiley Blanton, psychoanalyst 
and author of the best seller, “Love 
or Perish.” 

Dr. Blanton surprised me. Since 
my college days, I had been sus- 
picious of psychoanalysts, who 
seemed to me to compete in clumsy 
language with the far more inter- 
esting products of the poet, the 
playwright and .the novelist. But 
Dr. Blanton spoke simply and 
wisely, giving clear answers to 
such questions as to why people 
should spend money to learn things 
they could figure out for. them- 
selves, and as to what could be 
considered a “cure” by a psycho- 
analyst. 

His claims were quite moderate. 
He figured that about one percent 
of the people in this country might 
undergo a.freatment which was 
profitable to them as well as to 
the recipient of their fees. 

The final question was about 
Christmas, and here too Dr. Blan- 
ton avoided mystification. He ap- 
proved of ‘a holiday that encour- 
aged the “spirit of love and kind- 
ness and sacrifice,” and he added 
it was good to have that“sort of 
thing at least once a year. 

I was somewhat puzzled, for I 


thought the moderate Dr. Blanton, 
author of a book called “Love or 
Perish,” was being too moderate 
in his willingness to settle for the 
“Spirit of love” to reign for only 
one day of the 365. 


> 


‘What About ‘Buby Doll’? 


Critics Nix Censorship, But Differ 


Brilliantly Filmed and Played — But 
Without Insight — It Misses Greatness 


By MILLY SALWEN 

- “BABY DOLL’ is a savage, 
mocking portrait of what is 
decaying in the South. The 
story of stunted, thwarted peo- 
ple, it’s set against the back- 


ground of a crumbling pillared 


mansion of plantation grandeur 


which, like the, people in it, has 
gone to seed. 

Throughout, the film is haunted 
by the laughter of Negro people 
—just off-camera but very close, 
like a chuckle in your ear—who are 

watching while white men en- 
tangle themselves in their de- 
struction. 

It’s the story, brilliantly filmed 
and played, of Baby Doll McCorkle 
Meehan, a bride of 19 with a delay- 
ed adolescence, her husband Archie 
Lee, who fights blindly and stupid- 
ly against losing his cotton gin; and 
his competitor, Silva  Vacarro, 
the newcomer, whose success has 
squeezed the townpeople into 
bankruptcy. 

With slashing strokes the film 
delineates the economic forces that 


move these people. The camera 


moves like an informed, ironic ob- 
server across and into the contra- 
dictions of this landscape, picking 
out significant details: the pizza 
pie the townsmen are eating while 
they stare resentfully up at the 
“alien”—the Italian, Vacarro ... 
a modern car being ferried across 


the river on a broad wooden ralt 
that could date back to the 1850s, 
propelled by a man wielding a 
pole... the road sign abruptly 
facing you as the enraged Vacarro 
moves towafel Archie Lee, the man 
who bummed down his gin—“Missis- 
sippi Law—STOP.” 
Vs 

WITH this stark background the 
camera moves in mercilessly on 
Baby Doll herself. She has been 
married off to “an older man” so 
her father could feel she was se- 
cure and, as the ads have under- 
lined, she has fended him off for 
a full year. She's petulant, selfish— 
a child at the moment of becom- 
ing a woman. 

The sexual scenes, between Baby 
Doll and Vacarro, have been 
singled out for damning. The sex 


is unmistakably there, but what' 


the critics forgot is that it’s not in- 
jected as a diversion, but is neces- 
sary, built into the story line. There 
are no tempting veiled dancing 
girls, its shown without moon- 
light, or magnolias. Surely, it’s the 
first screened seduction with a 
frankly economic motive. 

There are flashes illuminatin 
this marriage: Baby Doll’s a 
lashes at her bitterly because peo- 
ple know they haven't been to- 
gether, it’s a “public humiliation.” 
Her answer, almost smothered in 
the lolling characterization of the 
sulky blond child, could have been 
poignant: “Private humiliations are 
also painful.” : 

This: insight. into the life of a 
white woman, useless, trained for 
nothing, is underlined by the only 
other woman in the story, the frail, 


elderly Aunt Rose Comfort, whose 


only place is,the grudging charity 


with: marvelous sensitivity. 


At the end the two women face 
each other and the newly mature 
Baby Doil says slowly, “We got 
nothing to do but wait ‘till tomor- 
row... to see if were forgotten, 
or remembered.” 

* 

IF THIS theme was really in 
focus, the film might have been 
one of the great ones. The central 
flaw is Williams’ obsessive con- 
centration on the bizarre, the 
wrecked, hopeless people on the 
tattered fringes of society. Even so, 
these people might illuminate the 
whole of living, if they were ap- 
proached with something like love, 
even warmth. 


But Williams doesn’t feel, or at 


least communicate, any of this. 
Even his humor has a shallow edge 
that cuts quickly, but not deep. 

He has Baby Doll speak with 
prissy pinkie-up gentility of “my 
wornout nervous condition.” She 
prattles to Vacarro about some- 
thing “that happened before you 
came here—rememberP” And the 
answer is heavily underscored: 
“Yes, I remember.” Then, explain- 
ing at length why she left school 
at the fourth grade, she says pond- 
erously, oe great deal of 
trouble with long division.” 

Even as you laugh, you feel the 
writer had triumphed too easily at 
the expense of his characters, Wil- 
liams has tremendous perception 
and skill, but there’s a cruelty, al- 
most spitefuleess, mixed with the 
disdain as he points and _ says, 
“Look! See how trivial they are, 


SCENE FROM Elia Kazan’s 


Carroll Baker and Eli Wallach star. 


how stupid.” 

Much of this is submerged be- 
neath the brilliant camera work, 
that records decadence with a his- 
torian’s eye. Only once, Williams 
falters badly, when he has Vacarro 
say baldly, “I come from an an- 
cient race, where justice is execut- 
ed by one man alone, an eye for 
an eye... . It’s embarrassingly 
bad writing, to say nothing of the 
stereotype involved, to hear the 
usually subtle writer give this 
clumsy explanation of “hot Sicilian 
blood,” | 

* 

IN TERMS of film craft, “Baby 
Doll” is magnificent. The pooled 
talents of Williams and director 
Elia Kazan, Who teamed before 
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A shoddy, morbid film — 
will fight for its right 
seen and judged hy movie 


By DAVID PLATT 


I AGREE with the Episco- 
palian clergyman, the Very 
Rev. James A. Pike that the 


Kazan-Williams movie “Baby 


Doll” is not pornographic and 
has. less sensuality than DeMille’s 
sexed-up Biblical epic “The Ten 
Commandments’ which was ap- 
proved by Cardinal Spellman and 
his Legion of Decency. 

The cat and mouse sex game that 


Eli Wallach plays with Carroll. 


Baker in the unfurnished bedroom, 


living room and attic of the broken 
down ante-bellum mansion along 
the Mississippi is the.very essence 
of unstained purity compared with 
the really obscene orgy in front of 
Mount Sinai that DeMille staged 
in his epic on the life of Moses, 


What disturbed this reviewer 
was not the sexuality in “Baby 
Dolls but its lack of humanism, its 
absorption in decay. Dead leaves 
and trash. Hopeless, fruitless lives. 
Man against man. An eye for an 
eye. Soul-sickness and death and 
nothing green coming alive. 


* 


THE film brushes up against not 
a few important social problems, 
suchas the subjection of women 
in the South, “intruding foreigners,” 
white supremacy, breakdown of 
law and order, poverty and old 
age sbut only to turn them into 
blind .aHeys. s 

The cold, young wife who with- 


holds herself from her husband out — P . : le we 
of bitterness at :his: inability to _ this game which | 


‘ing cotton-gin business of Baby 


Doll's frustrated husband is be- 
ing gobbled up by bigger com- 
panies. These very real problems 
are poorly understood by Wil- 
liam Kazan. 

The film has a deceptive surface 
realism. It was shot in the streets 
and outskirts of Beloit, Mississippi. 
There are Negroes and whites in 
the. crowd scenes. Once or twice 
the camera stops long enough for 
one to see the familiar signs “For 
Whites Only” and “Colored.” 

On the faces of poor-whites and 
Negroes there's the imprint of end- - 
less toil and poverty. Other faces 
—those of the defenders of law 
and order—have the mark of the 
arrogant brute. The whole town 
has a run-down look but it’s in fair- 
ly good shape compared with the 
once magnificent but now dilapi- 
dated and filth-ridden plantation 
mansion where most of this story 
of moral and physical ruin un- 


folds. 

It is in this atmosphere of_ 
squalor and decay that Archie Lee 
(Karl Malden), Baby Doll’s hus- 
band, his baby-faced wife in name 
only (Carroll Baker) and the Si- 
cilian “intruder” (Eli Wallach) en- 
act their neurotic loves, lusts and 
hates, fiercely and blindly. 

; ¥ 
STREETCAR on Tobacco Road. 


‘Was one critic’s trenchant comment: 


on this three-co 
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French, Russian Authors Exchange 
Opposing Views on Hungary Events 


(A statement critical of the role of Soviet troops in Hungary 
was published early in November in the periodical “France Obser- 
vateur.” The statement was signed: by Jean-Paul Sartre, Simone de 
Beauvoir, Roger Vailland, and other prominent French intellectuals. 
On Nov. 22, a group of Soviet writers replied with an open letter 
in the newspaper. “‘Literaturnaya Gazeta.” The Soviet letter follows 


“Baby Doll.” Karl Malden, 


ith brilliant results, are backed 
by the incisive documentary photo- 
graphy of Boris Kaufman, and a 
superb cast. 
Karl Malden’s agonized portray- 
al of the fumbling Archie Lee, Eli 
allach, as the keen, impassioned 
acarro and Carroll Baker as the 
acant, luscious Baby Doll, could 
ot be better. Awards should be 
given for teamwork performances, 
like these, that mesh so perfectly. 
With the headlined stir about 
this film, the pity is that it does 
ot penetrate-deeper. Given a script 
ith heart, with a concern for the 
people it probes with scorching 
irony, the same crew and actors 
ould have produced aytruly great 
film. i 
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the hands of a humanist director 
which Kazan isn’t, Baby Doll could 
have been a moving and sensitive 
rtrayal of inadequate, sick peo- 
ple on the order of “La Strada” by 
Federico Fellini of Italy. 

Instead it turns out to be a 
shocking study in decay in which 
all the pitiful figures in the drama 
are divested of virtually every shred 
of human dignity and decency. 

Thus, it was difficult for this 
reviewer to feel the slightest warm- 
th toward any of the characters, 
neither toward the Sicilian ‘with 
energy to burn” but not enough to 
strike back when the racists hurl 
words like “dago” and worse at 


him, nor the half-crazy husband 
who tries to satisfy his cravings 
by boring a hole in the wall and 
turning “peeping Tom” nor Baby 
Doll Sit she “canary that’s 
pursued by the “cat on the hot tin 
roof” and exchanges one cage for 
another. In this role Carroll Baker 
Gs alternately childishly naive and 
bursting into maturity. If the char- 
acter she portrayed had true gentle- 
‘ness she would be the tragic wo- 
‘man in “La Strada.” 

Eli Wallach: offers an impressive 
study of concentrated violence ap- 
‘proaching the sadistic in the role 
‘of the Sicilian. 

Karl Malden is the last word in 
frustrated husbands. | 

_ “Baby Doll” lacks true pathos. 
“It ends as it began on a note of 
utter futility. It is a shoddy, mor- 
) bid film. But no matter how much 
I disliked it; I will fight for its 


' 
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the French, —Ed.) 


“THE undersigned, who have 
never expressed sentiments un- 
friendly to the USSR or social- 
ism, believe they have the right 
today to. protest to the Soviet 

Government against the em- 
ployment against the employ- 
ment of guns and tanks to cruch 
the revolt of the Hungarian peo- 
ple and their will for indepen- 
dence, éven though reactionary 
elements joined in the revolt and 
used the radio of the insurgents 
for their appeal. 

“We consider, and always 
shall consider, that socialism, like 
liberty, cannot be brought on 
the point of the bayonet, and we 
fear that a government imposed 
by force may itself be obliged 
soon, in order to maintain itself 
in power, to empoly eovercion, 
with ‘its consequent injustices, 
against its own people. 

“In. particular, while we are 
certain that nothing at present 
is being premediated against the 
liberty of Hungarian writers, we 
cannot be free of all concern for 
them as regards the future, and 
we raise our voice in advance 
against any persecution to which 
they may be subjected. 

“Having said this, we raise 
our voice no less forcefully 
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MIKHAIL SHOLOKOYV 


“YES, what has happened 
in Hungary is distressing 
and tragic. But you sée only 
one side of the matter. You 
speak only of the part 
played by Soviet troops in these 
events, although this has bon 
blinded you to other events now 
taking place in the world. You 
want to see the truth, and you 
therefore dissociate yourself trom 
the political speculators. who now 
ape against the part. played 
»y the Soviet troops in the Hun- 
garian events, but who “were si- 
lent, or even applauded, when 
the United States stifled in blood 
the liberty won by Guatemala.” 
And you deny the right to pro- 
test. to those who “loudly ap- 
plaud the “Suez coup. ” 

We repeat, we regard these 
words as proof that you want to 
see the truth. | 

But reverting to the Hungar- 
ian events and your attitude to 
them, we must say: “You are 
mistaken! You do not see the 
whole truth. 

* 

THE Hungarian people were 
dissatisfied with the situation in 
their country. They were dissatis- 
fied with that even after the 20th 
Congress decisions, which were 
approved by all Communist and 
Workers’ parties, including the 
Hungarian, the Hungarian Jead- 
ers displayed no desire to put an 
end once and for all to the in- 
tolerable violations of social 
democracy and socialist legality, 


and. to pay ‘greater heed to the 


: 


against the hypocrites who today 
profess to be indignant at what 
they accepted yesterday without 
a murmum. We deny thé right 
to protest against the Soviet in- 
tervention in Hungary to those 
who were silent, or even ap- 
plauded, when the United States 
stiffed in blood the liberty won 
in Guatemala. 

“We deny this right to all who 
dare speak o fa.‘Psague coup’® 
at a time when they loudly ap- 
plaud the ‘Suez coup.’ We deny 
this right to a minister who, at 
the moment when his paratroops 
have invaded Egyptian sail, dares 
cary cynicism so far as to talk 
of the liberty of nations and to 
stigmatize with pathos those who 
raise their hand against it. 

“The first thing we -demand 
of the Soviet government, as of 
the French government, is the 
truth. Wherever it triumphs, 
crime is impossible, wherever it 
succumbs, there can be. no jus- 
tice, nor peace, nor liberty.” 

*The reference is to the reac- 


tionary attempt in Czechoslovak- - 


ia, in February: 1948, to seize 
power and reestablish the pre- 
Munich bougeois republic. It was 
resolutely foiled by the people. 


—Ed. 


ywresented their demands to their 
ae. this was received with 
sympathy in our country. On Oct. 
30, the Soviet government pub- 
lished its Declaration on the prin- 
ciples for further strengthening 
friendship and cooperation ~ be- 
tween the USSR and other so- 
cialist countries. The Soviet 


forces stationed in Hungary by 


virtue of the Warsaw Treaty 
were withdrawn from Budapest 
the moment this was requested 
by the Imre Nagy government, 
which before that had itself in- 
sisted that the Soviet forces come 
to its assistance. 

You will remember what hap- 
pened alter that. Counter-revo- 
lution decided that its hour had 
come. : 

But, apparentl, you are not 
yet familiar with all the facts, 
though some of them’ probably 
have come to your knowledge. 
Yet you decided to protest, “even 
though ~=— reactionary elements 
joined in the revolt and used the 
radio of the insurgents for their 
appeals.” ? | 

If they had only “joined in!” 
If they had only “used the radio 
for their appeals!” 


MUST weeks and months pass 
before you see the whole truth 
about the fascist White Terror 
which raged in Hungary, before 
you correlate all the facts and 
their cohsequences? 

Why it is now no secret to 
anyone that hundreds of army 
officers, former Horthyites who 
had served in Hitler’s forces, 
were sent from. the West to 
Budapest in airplanes bearing the 
insignia of the German Federal 
Republic and Great Britain. 

We might remind you of the 
American - operated “Salzburg 
Center,” from which spies and 
saboteurs, balloons carrying leaf- 
lets, mobile transmitters and so 
on had been sent into Hungary 
in advance. 

Recall the open appeals. for 
revolt in Hungary which. many 
West-European .and American 
broadcasting: stations had been 


transmitting daily and hourly 


long before the events. 
You are no doubt aware that 


even West German’ newspapers 


have accused the “Free Europe” 


aad 


(Signed) Jean-Paul Sartre, Ver- 
chel Leiri, Jacques-Francis Ro- 
cors, Claude Roy, Roger Vail- 
land, Simon de Beauvoir, Mi- 
land, Louis de Villefosse, Janine 
Boutssounouse, Jacques Prevert, 


broadcasting station in particu- 
lar of inciting to revolt in Hun- 
gary and promising outside assis- 
tance, | 

Have you ever heard similar 
appeals to Western countries 
coming from. broadcasting sta- 
tions in socialist lands? And what 
would you have said if you had 
heard such appeals? What con- 
clusions would you have drawn? 

Some of the signatories to the 
present letter know what White 
Terror means, have seen it them- 
selves. 

During the civil war inthe Uk- 
raine, when we entered towns 
and villages, we saw the corpses 
of young people, women and old 
folk who had been tortured to 
death by the Whiteguard butch- 
ers: among them-were not only 
Komsomols and Communists, but 
ordinary Soviet office employés 
and workers in nationalized fac- 
tories. All this took place-in the 
Ukraine in 1919, the very year 
in which the Hungarian counter- 
revolution drowned the Hun- 
garian. Republic in blood. 

Some of the signatories to this 
letter fought in World War II. 
They have not forgotten the Vo- 
ronezh front and know what 
Horthys ofticers—Hitler’s Hun- 
garian allies—are capable of: 
they were in no way inferior to 
the Gestapo in cold-blooded fer- 
ocity. 

You know ,that reaction and 
counter-revolution never stop 
half-way. We can find historical 
examples of this whatever coun- 
try we turn to, whether it be 
Hungary, Russia or France... . 

* 

IN WHAT way do the Hun- 
garian counter - revolutionaries 
and the Nazis differ? Only in one 
thing: the Nazis seized power in 
France; the Hungarian counter- 
revolutionaries failed to seize 
power in Hungary. 

It seems to us that in these 
difficult days you have given 
credence to .the calumnies, lies 
and hostile information shower- 
ed upon the friends of our coun- 
try in France. And precisely at 
the time when you published 
your statement agajnst us and 
appealed for the “triumph of 


truth,” .Soviet seliers. were sac-. 


rificing their lives and_ saving 


tens and perhaps hundreds of © 


thousands of lives from the fas- 
cist terror. _ | 

If they had not done’ so, .we 
are  certé 
while you would have 


com- 


is that within, a little 


’ - 


_which had come to 


Colette Audry, Jean Aurénche, 
Pierre Bost, Jean Cau, Claude 
Lanzmann, Marcel Peju, Promi- 
des, Jean Rebeyrolle,. Andre 
Spire, Lauren tSchwartz, Claude 
Morgan. 


V. SMIRNOV Y 


posing a statement of another 


kind — a_ protest against the 


frenzied and bloody orgy of 
counter-revolution in Hungary. 
It has long been known that 
fascists are not disposed to em- 
ploy methods of persuasion. They 
begin with speeches in the Reich- 
stag, and end with ovens in Os- 
wiecim. As to the Hungarian 
fascists, they began right away 
with erecting gallows in the 
streets of Budap@st and putting 
St. Bartholomew crosses on the 
house doors of Communists. They 
began with the slaying of thou- 
sands in order to pass to the slay- 
ing of tens of thousands. 
They did not ignore any of 
the attributes of fascism, from 
book bonfires to Jewish pogroms. 
Is it accidental, do you think, 
that in Budapest the fascists de- 
stroyed the monument to Dimi- 
trov, whose name we associate 


primarily, with the historic Leip- . 


zig trial; with the fearless rebuff 
that this courageous end then 
defenseless man gave to {fascism 
: wer 14 Ger- 
many? You-can tell fascists. by 
their “handwriting,” and when 


_o+) they bumed down the: National « — 


‘ 


~” 
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- cated over and over again through)" 
of offsprings. 


. tations. Heat, certain chemicals and| 
Prive yee radiation will do‘ it. 
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Scientists Report A 


To help our readers participate more wisely in those decisions 


which are still to be made on the 


we are continuing the reprint of excerpts from “The Biological Ef- 
fects of Atomic Radiation: A Report to the-Public,” a study em- 
phasizing peaceful development, issued June 15 by the National 
Academy of Sciences and distributed by the Academy an 


National Research Council: 


EVERY cell in the human 


body (and in every other 
living organism) contams an 
enormous collection of tiny 


units called genes. Taken 
together they substantially deter- 
ine all the characteristics the in- 
dividual is “born with.” ... 
Genes come in pairs, one of each 
pair inherited from the father and 
one from the mother. Every char- 
acteristic is governed by one or 
more pairs. For example, there are 
genes which have to do with hair 
color, others which control stature) 
and so on. 
This is the way the gene pairs. 
are acquired: Sperm and egg cells! 


have single sets of genes rather than) 
pairs. When a sperm and egg unite 
to form the first cell of a new em- 
brvo,. there is a new double set, 
half coming from the father and 
half. from the mother.. As the -em- 
brvo develops, this set is dupli- 


the successive divisions of the cell, 
so that every cell in the body of 
the fully developed infant has an 
essentially identical set .of genes. 

Just which gene a child inherits 
from each of his mother’s. and 
father’s gene pairs is a matter of 
chance. Sperm and egg cells are 
produced by a splitting of cells in 
the sex glands or gonads. When’ 
the cells split, the gene pairs di- 
vide up at random. 

WHY IS RED HAIR RED? 

From all this it is obvious that 
two genes in each pair are not 
necessarily or even usually identi- 
cal. Thus, if a child inherits a gene 
tending to produce red hair, say, 
from his father, there is an excel- 
lent chance that the corresponding 
maternal gene will have some other: 
color tendency. . .. In each pair of 
genes, one almost always has a 
stronger effect than the other and 
largely determines the characteristic 
involved. This is called a dominant 


gene. The weaker member is call- 


ed a recessive gene. 

In the usual case, the recessive’s 
effect is not completely submerged. 
Thus, in our example, the principal 
gene for red hair is fecessive. The 
child’ who carries one such gene 
will have black hair, or brown ne 
blond, but it will very likely have 
a rusty, or tawny tinge. To make 
him a true redhead, both of the 
principal genes would have to be 
the type for red. 

In general, a recessive character- 
istic can be fully realized only in 
the cases. when both genes of a 
pair are the recessive type. : 


HARMED GENE ALSO 
REPEATED FAITHFULLY 


The endless reduplication _ of 
genetic ‘patterns, frem cell to cell 
and from generation to generation, 
is not the least of the wonders of 
life; but the patterns are not eter- 
nally static. Every so often a gene 
changes or “mutates,” and a char- 
acteristic of the organism is’ alter- 
ed. Presumably a challenging gene 
undergoes some _ chemical __re- 
arrangement, although we do not 
yet know any of the details of the 
process. We do, however, know a 
number of ways to bring about mu- 


; 


1 once changed, the new form 
faithtelly os the old con wan," 
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tom's Effect on Future 


cellular level, is overwhelmingly‘ = = = #™°™% 


likely to be for the worse. Muta-|) a? 
tion almost invariably harms the): 


SERRE 


dinary body cell, the... damage is} 
primarily restricted to the indi-' $e = ge 


vidual.’. . . 

But the situation is 
ent if the gene affect | 
in the reproductive cells of the sex’ 


’ 
uite differ- 
> 
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glands. Then the damage can be oo. oe 


passed on through the sperm r' 
eggs produced by these cells. 
.. . Mutant genes are usually re- 
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cessive. ... But this is not all ot the| ¥ 


. . | 
story. For, like the red hair gene,’ 
the harmful recessive mutant genes 
are not usually completely masked. | 


‘Even when paired with a normal) 


and dominant gene, they still have 


some detrimental effect. | 

Thus, most of the harm from a 
radiation-induced mutation might 
remain unnoticed, for a shorter or 
longer time, in the genetic consti- 
tution of the successive generations | 
. .-. But the harm 


' 


The total dose of radiation re-| 
person over his repro- 


ceived by a 
ductive lifetime is what counts. The 


| genetic damage done by radiation 


is cumulative. 


thought 
(say, so much per week), 


person. But the concept of a safe: 
rate of radiation simply does not 
make sense if one is concerned with 
genetic damage to future genera- 
tions.... 


- . + The personal viewpoint in- 
evitably- places great emphasis on 


‘long delayed death of an appar- 
. It has sometimes been ently normal child. ... From the 
that there may be a rate! pop: 
at which| 
a person can receive radiation with 
reasonable safety as regards certain 
types of direct damage to his own 


the (relatively rare) instances of 


‘ 
Om . 


Scientists Exposed to Radiation—Three of four scientists who 
would persist, and some of it would, were assigned to Argonne National Laboratory in Illinois were acci- 
be expressed in each generation.| dentally over-exposed to radiation. Shown here in a Chicago hos- 

Any radiation dose, however, pital are (left to-right) Dr. Peter A. Morris, Mrs. Louise Kollman and 
small, can induce some mutations.| Aaron 


J. Ulrich in 1952. 
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. . . In fact, with two possible ex- 
ceptions, doses several times as 
large as the limits recommended by 
genetics committee are necessary 
to produce any obvious damage. 
(Recommended maximum dose for 
a at large: 10 roentgens 
rom conception to. 30 years 


The first exception has to do 


¢ « with shortening of life. .. . (Radio- 


& i logists die five years earlier on the 


ia ee ames! average, than physicians having no 
: eg | known contact with radiation). This 
Egijresults not only from specific di- 

me|seases, like cancer and leukemia, 


bithat can be caused by rg a 
) 


F =| but also from more general, 


dif 


: 4/effects. Radiation appears to low- 
eter immunity, damage connective 


i'tissue and, in general, to lead to 


premature aging.... 


The second possible exception 
has to do with internal radiation. 
Until now we have been speaking 


‘almost entirely of radiation strikin 


the body from the outside. But i 
radioactive material is swallowed 


or inhaled, its potential harmfulness 


is multiplied many times, 


ee —_ ee ee ee 


subnormal mentality, gross physical 
defects, or disorders which lead to 
the progressive deterioration and 


population viewpoint, however, 
this part of the damage may be 
equally or even outweighed by 


to exceed the birth rate, the popu- 
lation will decline and eventually 
perish. At present we are extreme- 
ly uncertain about the level of this 
fatal threshold for a human popu- 
ee 

In any case, we should not dis- 
regard a danger simply because we 


much more minor handicaps to very 
many more persons. 


There is still a third aspect to 
consider. A population that is ex- 
posed, generation after generation, 
to an increased gmount of radia- 
tion will experience a rising death 
rate and a falling birth rate be- 
cause of harmful mutations, ... If 


cannot measure it accurately... . 

We ought to keep all our expen- 
ditures of radiation exposure as low 
as possible. From the point. of 
view of genetics, they are all bad. 


INSTANCES AND 
INCREASED DANGER 

. » « The inheritance mechanism 
is far more sensitive to radiation 


At the moment there seems to 
be only one substance that might 


sa represent any threat to the general 


population in this way. This is 
strontium of atomic weight 90— 
one of the radioactive products of 
nuclear fission. A unique combina- 
tion of qualities makes this sub- 
stance especially dangerous. 


(1) It is one of the more abun- 
dant fission products, (2) its half- 
life is long enough (25 years) to 
keep it active for many years, yet 
short enough to make it a strong 
radiator, (3) it is chemically very | 
similar to calcium and so is taken 
up and concentrated by bone tissue 
which has an affinfty for calcium, 
(4) it is known to cause bone tu- 
mors in experimental animals, (5) 
much of it does not fall back to 
the ground within a short time and 
a short distance of an atomic ex- 
plosion. Instead it is carried up in- 
to the stratosphere where it spreads 
over the whole earth and then is 
deposited gradually, over a period 


in this process the death rate comes 


— 


than any other biological system. 


of years. 


(Continued from Page 6) 


violence at once. For Schlesinger| versed, like the 20-year term given 
was knocked about. by a prison, 


guard who didn’t like Jews. 

But the frame-up broke down 
quickly. The brave little lawyer 
was out in several hours with a torn 
shirt and bruised chest. And the 
Pittsburgh judges had to throw the 
case out. 3 

Judge Musmanno, a graduate of 
Mussolini’s Romar kaw school, tried 


again. The charge was contempt. 
The judge had interrupted Schesin- 
ger with a McCarthyite question 
when the lawyer came into his 
courtroom to fight for damages for 
an injured worker. Was Schlesinger 
a Communist, the judge asked. And 
he cited the Civil Rights attorney 
for “contempt” when he refused to 
answer the provocative query. 

The State Supreme Court threw 
this frameup out pny. o 


BUT the big corporations: be- 
hind the. witchhunt didn’t give up.‘ 
And the Committee on ‘Offenses of 
the Bar Associations filed “Com- 
munist”charges against Schlesing- 
er and ‘the other Civil Rights at- 
torney in 1951. . 

That was a wild, witchhunting 
year. United States Senator James 
of Communists at a meeting in 
Pittsburgh that summer. Jim Dol- 


sen was being sentenced to 


boys thought they d° get “Hy” for 


a5 te 
* This chart, taken from “What 


years on State “Sedition” charges.| | 


Re 


_ WINNER ON MANY FRONTS 


(A_sentence that was later re- 
Nelson the next year). And the big 


sure. 

But they haven't gotten him yet. 
The charges are still hanging fire. 
And they look rather flimsy. For: 
the chief witnesses agajnst Schles- 
inger were Mazzei and Cvyetic, 
whose credibility is thinner than 
smoke today. 


SCHLESINGER’S danger isn’t 
over. Some members of the com- 
mittee that sat-on his case are con- 
nected: with big money law firms 
that have clashed with Schlesinger 
many years. The clashes came dur- 
ing the law suits for injured river 
boat workers, whom Schlesinger 
fights for. And these river boats 


are owned by steel companies} 


You Should Know About Radio- 
active. Fallout,” an official publi- 
cation ef the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, shows the 
extent of the “cigar-shaped area” 
resulting from the 1954 tests in | 
the Pacific, which, up to 40 miles | 
wide, extended downwind with 


a 


| 


| says that the evidence against “Hy” 


lagainst Allan D. McNeil, the Pitts- 


[be 


whom some of these committee 
men represent. 

But “Hy’s” victory is a good bet. 
He has many professional friends. 
The McCarthyite clouds have wan- 
ed somewhat in the Steel City. The 
Bar Association is affected by this. 
And the Association has appointed 
a team of eight prceminent lawyers 
to defend “Hy.” This team of eight 
has filed a significant brief which 


is poor indeed. And, anyhow, a 
a has a right to practice 
aw. 

MEANWHILE “Hy’s” victories 
continue. Steve Nelson tells me 
that the gp ee of Justice has 
cancelled «the deportation finding} 


burgh Civil Rights leader,. at 
singer's. demand. McNeil is .a 
former, UE organizer and Lincoln 
Brigade. officer, whom the witch- 
hunters wanted to get. But the De- 
partment had to admit that the 
testimony against him was tainted 
by Mazzei- weedy 
This is an important victory, al- 
though the proceedings against: 
McNeil will start over again. 

_ Another victory severs Andy 
Onda, veteran steel worker, miner 
and Communist organizer from the 
five Smith Act defendants. He was 


severed As too ill to stand trial, at/ { 


Schlesinger’s demand. 
muth tougher withiout*méiy’ like 
Hymen Schlesinger. : 
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World of Labor 
(Continued from Page 3) 


'tors that point in the opposite di- 


rection for the workers. We. al- 
ready mentioned the price trend 
that is eating into the wage dollar. 


Also, there is the fact. that in 
1957 hardly any major wage con- 
tracts are up for negotiations. Steel 
is stuck until 1959. Auto until 1958. 
Railroad until 1959. Electrical until 
1960. The mine union is hardly a 
pace-setter anymore. Some 3.5 mil- 
lion workers have escalator clauses 
that compensate them for increases 
in ‘the cost-of-living index. Some 
5,000,000 workers are due for 
raises already fixed for the year in 
long-term contracts. But there is no 
wage struggle on schedule for the 
year that could spark the 1957 
wage round,’ ~~ > : 

of Labor 
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4 China Honors Sun Yat Sen, 
_ Father of Her Revolution 


‘THE SCENE was on the railway outside the revolutionary centre of Canton. The’ 
generalissimo, who was on his way to make a personal inspection of the frontline, unex-| 
tedly ran into his commanding officer who was taking to his heels at what looked like a: 


particularly bad situation. : : | 
we pularty b -< in that direction.| S¢tve the interest of the country. {split China and plunged the coun-| 
The enemy is in that direction. epee Sites | Spuct | | 
o#| On another occasion Sun forbade|try into internecine wars. : 
Why are you coming to Canton ‘the revolutionary army to torture a| He prepared for the northern 
asked the generalissimo, pointing) eee , be | © ves spate : 
+h hj spy sent by the enemy but, instead,' expedition against the war lords, 
toward the frontline with his cane. }*- . sa es as : ry 
= , had a long talk with the man. It! which, he, said, was aimed “not 
So the commanding officer eel ended up with his winning over the/only at’the overthrow of the war 
companied the generalissimo , back | re ; oe es > siong Fen ~<a? t 
who later became a faithfuljlord regime but, what’s more im- 


as | SDY, 
to the front. The generalissimo 7; : a 
2s - follower of the revolutionary cause. portant, at the overthrow ,of im- 


personally assumed command of ‘+ tiksberr 5 a | iat 
the operations 'and turned a would- VTESEOR | shine -c |perialism on which the warlord re- 
he defeat into a vidtor ANOTHER story revealed how; gime depends for its existence. 
a ‘Sun’s will was changed by the; After the Great October Social- 
This episode in the life of Sun rightwing Kuomintangers. It went/ist Revolution Sun reorganized the! 
Yat-sen, then the generalissimo of/like this; On March 12, 1925 Dr.;Kuomintang and formed a united 
the revolutionary army, was recent-'Sun was dictating his will in his front, which admitted the Com- 


ly told to the public for the fct deathbed in Peking. The will said:|munists. He decided on the three} 
“For forty years I have devoted 


et Clk | ' cardinal policies—alliance with So- 
y ““;myself to the cause of the people’§}viet Russia, cooperation with the 
aidé-de-camp, Morris Cohen. Coh-|reyolution with but one end in|Communist Party and assistance to 
en came to China to honor the view, the elevation of China to a|/peasants and workers. | 
memory of the great Chinese pa-| position of freedom and equality. Despite poor health Dr. Sun 
triot on his 90th birthday annivers-| “My experieyce during these} went to North China to convoke a 
ary which fell on November 12,'forty years have firmly convinced| national assembly and abolish un-| 
a ime that to attain this*toal we must 


ee 


| equal treaties, which the imperial-' 

Cohen's story was carried in the) bring about a thorough awakening] ists had imposed on China. He died 
People’s Daily along with other,of our own people and ally our-|in Peking on March #, 1925 at the) 
hitherto unpublished episodes in|selves in a common struggle with|age of 59. : 
Sun’s life. . . | 
THE TRIBUTE paid to him by: 


. aa i ) | 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen and his wife, Soon Ling Ching, in a rare 
photo taken in Japan in 1915. 


democratic revolution 
turned renegade and shelled Sun’s)of equality.” land carried it forward to a socialist 
house. Sun had a narrow escape) It shows where Sun stood—with' revolution. : 
with his life. | the oppressed peoples of the world,| Writing in an article on the oc-'lution. In this struggle he was the queathed to us much ‘that is useful 
But Sun told Chen .to write a and where he differed from the|casion, Mao Tse-tung said: standard bearer of China’s revolu+jin the sphere of political thought. 
confession and offered him the/rightwingers, who betrayed his true} “We pay tribute to his memory, tionary; democrats. Hise whole lieu wel devoted be: 
same position as he held before.! revolutionary cause by collaborat- for the steadfast struggle he waged, | “We pay tribute to his memory; ae a waionay eare 
Sun, who saw the importance ofjing with or serving the interest of|taking a clearcut stand as a Chinese for the great work he did in mr and soul to rebuilding China. Of 
uniting the various factions in the|the imperialists. revolutionary democrat against the ing the people to overthrow the/him it could be said that to this 
country was willing to forgive Chen} He continued a ceaseless strug-;|Chinese reformists in'a period that monarchy and found the republic}he gave of his best, gave his a!! till 
Chiung-ming so long as that would'gle against the warlords who had'led up to China’s democratic revo-'in the revolution of 1911. He be-ihis leas ceased to beat.” 
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Now Doctors Seek to Aid. 
Those Troubled in Mind 


By A DOCTOR 

WHEN out of every 
1,000 persons in the U. S., 
about 10 are psychotic and 
20 are psychoneurotic and 


innumerable others are hav- 
varied degrees of difficulty solv- 
ing their personal problems and 
finding some real reason for and 
joy in living, then it is high time 
to take a look at this fhing called 
psychotherapy and see what it 
can do to tackle the problem of 
personal adjustment in a dynami- 
cally changing world. 

First, adjustment; as here used, 
cannot be considered a static ac- — 
ceptance of status quo, for it, as 
with the world, must also be in 
a constant state of change. Ad- 
justment must be the under- 
standing of and participation in 
struggle rather than the nega- 
tion of it. 

Psychotherapy is treatment of 
the individual, either singly or in 
small groups, by a ang ther- 
apist or clinician ,through inter- 
views for the se of remov- 
in gthe immediate symptoms of 
abnormal behavior and modify- 
ing in a positive, dynamic way 


the ’s habits. . 
There are also as many varie- 


ties of approach as there are prac- 
titioners-in psychotherapy. re 
are the theories of Kraepelin, 
Freud, Jung, Adler, Horney, 
Watson, Furst, Pavlov, to state a 
few of the better known. Starting 
with Kraepelin and the organic 
schools of psychiatry in the 19th 
Century, the. swing was to the 
ycho-dynamic schools initiated 
a Freud and branching into 
theories of Adler, Jung, Horney, 
etc., in the early 20th Century. 
Now, the swing seems back 
again on a higher level in an ef- 
fort, to integrate what, is valid in 
ami TORE 


- 


both schools with a biodynamic 
theory in which Pavlov’s contri- 
bution of the conditioned reflex, 
Horneys and Jungs ideas on 
influence vf culture and Freud’s 
psychodynamics of interpersonal 
relationships all contribute to~a 
wider understanding of what 
makes a person tick. 
* 


USING any one or several of 
the many approaches, one might 


have as clinician: psychoanalyst, 
psychiatrist, a psycholo- 
gist, or social worker, and, some 
would add, teacher. The effec- 
tiveness of treatment in any case 
seems to have a direct relation 
to the personality, training and 
experience of the clinician as 
well as the theory utilized. 


The background training has 


considerable variation with each 
type of therapist. A doctor’s-edu- 
cation is generally known: four 
years of medical school and sev- 
eral years of internship and resi- 
dency in a hospital. A psychiatrist 
is an M. D. with a special in- 
ternship in a proces clinic or 
state hospital. A psychoanalyst 
is a psychiatrist, who in addi- 
tion has graduated from a special 


school of psychoanalysis , whic 


includes a personal psychoanlysis 
and about 15 courses in theory. 


ual with a Masters degree or a 
PhD in psychology, which in- 
cludes a study of memory, learm- . 
ing, reflexes, mental testing, and 
more recently a study of abnor- 
mal personality and clinical psy- 
chology. A social case worker 
has his Master’s degree from a 
two-year graduate school of so- 
cial work, which includes con- 
siderable supervised practice in- 
dividual case work. 


that “Psychiatry has nowadays 
blown itself up much too big and 
taken on a larger piece o 
man discontent than it can ever 
handle or control, to say noth- 
ing of eliminate.” (Basic Prob- 
lems in Psychiatry, p. 180) With- 
in this wide field of maladjust- 
ment and misery are those with 
actual mental disease, who cer- 
tain] 
psychoanalyst 
and those with psychoneuroses, 


ack education or experience to 
cope with the multitude of prob- 
lems they face. 


enough field to require a many- 
sided approach and a _ variet 
of therapists. Many exieiiieedl. 
open-minded clinicians of any 
theory, sensitive to the needs of 
people and their interrelationship 
to some people, and can help the 
whole science of psychotherapy 
to grow and develop. 


people change and how this 
change can be directed con- 
structively through therapy as 
well as environmental manipu- 
lations ‘is constantly growing. 


¥] 


A psycliologist is an individ- 


. 


JOSEPH WOODS §s suggests 


hu- 


need treatment from: a 
or psychiatrist, 


r mental hygiene, those who 


Here is certainly a broad 


Our understanding of how 


We are now mpving from, re- | 


liance on the mystic symbolism 
of Freud to a more scientific 
analysis of how learming takes 
place and what the accompany- 
ing physical-chemical changes 
are in the structure of the body- 


research and progress and fusion 
of new ideas and old in the cal- 
dron of living experience and 
constructive change. There must 
inevitably develop a sound ma- 
terialist theory of psychotherapy 
as a science of individual change. 


brain. The doors are opening for 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(Continued from Page 7) 
Bridges are impressed by two- 
party pretentions. Calmly and 
confidently they muster the facts 
which prove that the American 
worker is a prisoner in his own 
house. He has no political home, 
either in the Democratic or in the 
Republican camp. They reaffirm 
what all of us have been saying 
these many years now, that 
someday “the American worker 
will wake up.” 

So just let’s not be caught 
with our pants down, like so 
many people were by the turn 
of events in China, when an- 
other ‘sleeping giant arose,’ in 
spite of everything in the way of 
obstacles. Have we forgotten the 
depression, when workers flocked 
to the union by the millions, and 
once there, ran over. everything 
that got in their way? 

Anyway the Hallinan and 


Bridges reprints are worth five 


bucks of anybody's 
Mines enclosed. 
Yours, 
Have Faith. 
— . 


money. 


Socialism and 
Castor Oil 
Dear Editor: 

When Finland wanted “out” 
in 1917 the Leninist policy was 
to give them “out,” even though 


it weakened the Soviets militar- . 
ily and allowed the Bolseviks in * 


Finland to be massacred. 


our name.—jJ.H. 


When Finland was occupied 
completely after its alliance with 
Hitler (like Hungary’s) in World 
War II, the USSR demanded 
only that Finland not adopt an 
aggressive policy — and went 
home. No socialism- crammed 
down anyone's throat. And Fin- 
land has not become an imperi- 
alist salient. On the contrary, 
full friendly economic and_ poli- 
tical relations — inequality have 
developed... . 

When do we get and keep 
socialism? When the _ people 
want it, or whenever the oppor- 
tunity arises to get them to ac- 
cept it—voluntarily of by force. 
James Allen and others have 
over and over implied that force 
(atom and hydrogen bombs, too, 
I suppose) is justified to keep 
“socialism” even where the ma- 
jority are sure “they don't want 
it. Marxist geniuses are suppos- 
ed to know what the people 
really need and really want, 
even if the people are unani- 
mously in the streets and out of 
the factories calling for some- 
thing entirely indifferent (not yet 
against socialism in Hungary 
but certainly against castor oil 
socialism and Mr. Kadar). .. . 


Fr8m. now on we must insist 
that the full truth be known, — 
that people be able to make up 
their minds freely in the light of 


the facts, and that when their 
minds are made up, the majority 
decision rules, whatever it is. 


‘Then if we are right about so- 


cialism being the ‘next great in- 
evitable step of history, it will 
triumph. And if we are wrong, 
history would sweep us aside 
anyway, but at least not spit on 


tyes Se yhetiddeiem 
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on the — 
scoreboard 


—-by lester rodney. 


Short Memories in Washington? 


» ON JAN. 18, 1954, Joe Louis, heavyweight champion 
-of the world, walked into 90 Church St. in Manhattan and 
>Handed a check of $89,092.01 to the Navy Relief Society. 
“It was the net sum from his title defense against Buddy 
Baer at Madison Square Garden, an unprecedented ges- 
ture by a great champion and great American. 

The memory: of the United States Government does 
not seem to be so good these days as it reléntlessly pur- 
sues Joe Louis for back income tax money in a way it does 


not pursue wealthy business men. So shameless is the per- 
secution of one of America’s 


KNOCKOUT! 


This was a familiar scene in the heyday of Joe Louis, who turned 
in by far the greatest record of any heavyweight champion in history. 
Among his unprecedented string of one-round title defense KO's 
were Nazi Max Schmeling, Jack Roper, John Henry Lewis, Johnny 
Paycheck, and the giant Buddy Baer in the bout for Navy Relief 
hailed by the government as a great patriotic act in January of 1942. 


greatest sports heroes of all time 
that the government has seized 
the trust fund Louis set up ‘for 
the education of his two chil- 
dren! 

Yet back in January 1942 it 
was Joe Louis who helped set a 
national tone of selfless devotion 
to the cause of victory over the 
fascist Axis when he risked his 
precious, hard earned champion- 
ship against his most formidable 
foe with every cent of his take 
going. to the organization which 
took care of the dependants of 
the Navy men killed and wound- 
ed in action. 

Let’s look back 15 years and 
joggle the memory of the striped 
pants Scrooges in Washington 
wlio act as if Joe Louis were 
some kind of enemy to his coun- 
try. 

* 

A LOT of people thought Joe 
was foolish to risk his title for 
nothing. Buddy Baer, a six-foot 
six-inch 255-pound giant, had 
knocked Joe through the ‘ropes 
and onto the ring apron in the 
first round of their bout the sum- 
mer before in Washington D. C.’s 
Griffith Stadium A{first mixed 
fight in capitol history, one of 
the many Joe Louis firsts for 
, democracy). Louis knocked the 
young Californian out in the 


sixth after a hard fight. Now the. 


champ was’ willing to go into the 
ring against the ponderous hitting 
’ Buddy again in answer to the re- 
quest of the Navy Relief Society 
for some help. 


Buddy was delighted at the | 


chance (and himself donated 72 
percent of his normal 20 per- 
cent to the same cause). 

At Lpuis’ training camp in 
Greenwood Lake, New York, this 
reporter spent a December after- 
noon covering the champ. After 
sparring and work on the heav 
bag, Joe showed me a huge rt 
of letters. They were mostly from 
Negroes in various parts of the 
country, and most of them ask- 
ed in one way or another why 
risk the title for an organization 
which doesn’t let our people get 
to be more than mess attendants? 


What, I asked, does he an- 
swer such letter writers? 


Louis had done a lot of think- 
ing about this subject. His an- 
swer to the question was the 
quiet: . ‘ 

“I tell them I know there’s¢a 
lot of things wrong in our coun- 
try, but Hitler ain’t gonna’ fix 
them.” 

This is the man whom the tax 
depariment hounds so vindictive- 
ly, while fantastic deals on set- 
tling for a fraction of taxes due 
are reported regularly in_ busi- 
ness journals, 

After entering the Army later 
in the month, Joe told the Pitts- 
burgh Courier “If what I did for 


the Navy will-help (against dis- 
crimination)... that will be fine. 
I sure hope our boys will get 
their opportunity in the Navy 
equal with other boys... . Those 
Shells never stop to ask you 
whether you're white or colored. 
That's why this war should put 


an end to all this foolish discrim- 


ination.” 
It should have, shouldn't it. 


* 
~ IT WONDER what Buddy Baer 


thinks about the government 
seizure of the trust fund for Joe 
Louis children. Im going to 
write and ask him. Browsing 
through the files, I note I inter- 
viewed him at his training head- 
ag in Lakewood, N. J., be- 
ore that fight in January of 42. 
After some talk about the fight 


and how great Joe was (“my. 


brother Max may have hit a 
harder single punch but he tele- 
graphed it from way back, you 
have to-marvel fighting Joe at 
accuracy and speed of his punch- 
es.... ) I asked what he thought 
of Louis the man. Here is what 
Buddy Baer said: (Daily Worker, 
Jan. 1, 1942): 

“He’s a great guy and a great 
champion. This thing he's do- 
ing for the Navy shows that all 
right, especially when you con- 
sider that the Navy doesn't give 
his people the best break in the 
world. He’s a real American, he 
puts his country first.” 


* 
BEFORE THE FIGHT every 


sports columnist in town had a 
“can you imagine!” type of ar- 
ticle about what Louis was risk- 
ing for nothing. Such a gesture 
was unknown in the tough fistic 
world of “take,” “gate” and “per- 
centage” where the difference 
between champ and ex-champ 
was the difference. between fi- 
nancial success and failure. 

Louis himself typically didn’t 
think it was much. “What’s-all the 
fuss,” he shrugged when he came 
into New York before the fight. 
“We're at war. It’s all out against 
the Axis and certainly everyone 
should do whatever they can in 
their Own way.” 


On Friday night, Jan. 9, the 
Garden was jammed for the 
fight. Before it’ began, the late 
Wendell Willkie, the defeated 
Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent just two months before, 
climbed into the ring and 
brought a roaring ovation when 
he turned to Joe Louis and per- 
sonally thanked him for his “mag- 
nificent example of risking for 
nothing your championship won 
literally with toil, sweat and 
blood. With yeur example béfore 
us it is impossible to see: how any 
American can think in terms of 
discrimination for reason of race, 
color or creed!” 


Turning to Baer, the stocky, 


oem ——_ -- — - 


“MAGNIFICENT 


f 
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THE LATE Wendell Willkie 
warmly praised Joe Louis patri- 
otic example at Madison Square 
Garden Jan. 9, 1942. 


a 


‘coach of an A.A.U. squad, and now 
‘coach of a pro team? 


tousle haired Wilkie brought a 
gale of laughter by mistakingly 
referring to him as “Max Baer.” 


After smilingly making the cor- ‘ 
rection, he said to Buddy. “As for 
you, I'd like to say I met a cham- 


pion too last year. But that fight 
is over and were all united as 
you two will be in the defense 
of America when this fight is 
over. - 

A telegram of thanks to Louis 
from Secretary of the Navy 
Knox was read, the Star Spangled 
Banner was sung, and the fight 
began. Two minutes and 56 sec- 
onds later it was all over. Joe 
Louis had made his last title de- 
fense as a civilian, a memorable 
one with a one round knockout. 
It was the great champion at 
his greatest. It wasn’t the first 
time he had knocked out a foe 
in the first round of a title de- 
fense. He had done that three 
times before, including the rec- 
ord dispatching of Nazi Max 
Schmeling, who took Hitler’s 
“superman” blessings into the 
ring with him and boasted he 
would end “the black dynasty.” 


But knocking out the sturdy, 
magnificently conditioned, dead 
game young Baer in the first 
round was almost inconceivable. 

In the dressing room latér Joe 
was visited and congratulated by 
a whole host of Navy brass, in- 
cluding Rear Admiral Adolphus 
Andrews, who stalked across the 
room, shook Joe’s hand, and said 
“You' are a great American.” 

The - government down in 
Washington, D. C., just can’t 
seem to remember any of this. 
It needs a few 
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Of Knick Coach Vin Boryla 


If it’s something in basketball, Lowrey Field near Denver, he . 


1 |and: Vince Boryla hasn’t done it—|found time to play with the Denver 
‘Nuggets A.A:U. team for two 


Of that you may be sure, be-| years and was named to the A.A.U. 
cause the young man who is coach-| All-America. As a member.of the 


Knickerbockers these days has 
record that is the most unique in| 


What other young man was the 
All-American on an A.A. 


Olympic basketball team a pro star, 


Boryla, a young bull of a man 
who came out of East Chicago, 
Ind., and could probably have be- 
come a football star instead, has 
done all these things. 

“Now Id like to coach a winning 
team, Boryla says. 

Big Vinnie first starred in bas- 
ketball in high school and a lot of 
coaches cast envious glances at the 

oungster who already was well on 
his way to his professional playing 
height of six feet, five inches and 
210 pounds. Football coaches took 
a good look, too, . because the 
husky Hoosier could boot a foot- 


A.A.U. 
team in the industrial basketball 
league. When Joe Lapchick re- 
signed as coach of the Knicks last 
February, Boryla got the call from 
his old team. | 


Nuggets, Boryla earned a place on 
a the U.S. Olympic Team that won 
the title in the Helsinki Olympics 
of 1952. 


When he came back from the 


ys, Olympics and was discharged from 
Uj.|the Army, he married a Denver 
‘team, a member of a winning U.S.|gitl and switched to the University 
of Denver 
year -of ‘college ball. In 1949, he 
joined the Knicks as a pro star to 
begin a five-year career. 


for one more starring 


Boryla had a brief whirl.as an 
coach with the Denver 


Boryla, who calls the Knick job 


“a challenge I had to take,” insists 
he'll try to be calm and easy-going 
no matter how rough things get. 
But it looks like that may be a 
tough thing even for this amiable 
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ball 50 and 60 yards. 


went into the army. 
While he was 


stationed at 
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}Gilliam «for a touchdown. 


Pledge, Pass, Run . a 


Vinnie went to Notre Dame in : 
1944 and, as a freshman, broke the| All in lowa Win 
Irish scoring record with a season 
total of 322 points. He then re- 
ceived an appointment to the 
Naval Academy but resi 
a brief stay and went back to Notre 
Dame for another season. Then he 


__ A pledge, a pass and some of 
ithe finest breakaway running ever 
seen in the 43-year history of the 
‘Rose Bow! gave Iowa its smashing 
'35-19 victory over Oregon State. 

That's the -way coach Forest 
Evashevski summed up the Hawk- 
eye triumph that prolonged the Big 
Ten mastery of the Pacific Coast 
Conference in the oldest of the 
post-season football bowl games. 

According to Evashevski, it went 
this way: 

1—Before the game the players 
got together and pledged to dedi- 
‘cate the game to Calvin Jones, the 
All-American tackle from last year's 
iteam who was killed in a recent 
| Canadian airplane crash. They also 
voted to give the game ball—which 
‘must be a winning one—to Cal's 
mother, living in Steubenville, 
Ohio. . 
2—The “pass” was the perform- 
ance put on by quarterback Ken 
Pleon who completed nine out of 
10 aerial attempts for 83 yards 
and on a 16-yard toss to end Frank 


- 3-The breakaway ing in- 
cluding a‘ 49-yard cakewalk 
ithe sidelines by Pleon in the first 
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life 


(Continued from Page 1) 
agp in Wiesbaden, and 
eep into the archives of the 
Helsinki University library. 

He took on the questionable 
Stalin-Yeremin letter as a el 
sonal project while touring Eur- 
ope to visit Scotland. Yard, the 
French Surete and German crime 
_ Jabs. 

Tytell proved that the “stand- 
ard” letter was typed, as stated, 


‘on a Remington machine. But the | 


fraudulent letter had actually 
been written on an Adler type- 
writer, made in Frankfurt. 

Furthermore, he unearthed 
proof that the disputed letter 
could never have been written 
in 1913, the date typed in at 
the top of the page, claimed, 
since the Russian type face had 
not been manufactured by the 
Adler firm until 1912, and the 
type is far too “worn and _ bat- 
tered” to have been written on 
a year-old machine. 

In the Life article, and in his 
book, Levine said he had visite ' 
a Berlin church where the priest 
“responded instantly’ to the 


name of one Dobroliubov, an of- 


ficer to the Okhrana, the Czar's 


secret police. 
. 


TYTELL went to the church. 
Nobody there had ever heard of 
Levine. The priest “knew noth- 
ing about Dobroliubov, and did 
not recollect meeting any Amer- 
ican ‘or anyone else who had 
mentioned that name... .” 

In another passage of the Le- 
vine book he said his search for 
the officer ended in a Wiesbaden 
cemetery where “the good local 

riest had taken me to his grave. 
He had recently died, and with 
him lay buried many sécrets of 
the Okhrana.” : 

It couldn't be more specific. 
Levine says he saw the grave. 

Tytell retraced his steps. The 
chapel was there, but the elderly 
priest, who had served in the 
same pulpit for 55 years, said in 
an affidavit he had never met 
Levine. Tytell searched the 
cemetery, the town death rec- 
ords. No gravestone bore the 
Czarist officers name, nobody 
by that name had died there in 
the past eleven years. 

In Helsinki, the researcher 
found that Yeremin’s actual sig- 
nature was so different from that 
on the letter mentioning Stalin 
that there was obviously, here 
at least, no attempt at forgerv.. 

Helsinki librarians, among 
them the assistant chief, Dr. 
Maria Widnas, judged the letter 
a fake, Dr. Widnas testified that 
in her opinion “the document 
shown by Mr. Tytell must be a 
photograph ‘of a forgery.” 

© * . 


© ° 


ALL THESE FACTS, and 
more, were gathered into a re- 
port, backed by photographic 
proof, and made available to the 
press last weekend. Tytell read 


| face with Tytell’s report, Levine : 
| 


| (Continued from Page 1) 


~ 
“Exposing a Documentary 
Hoax”, the paper that document 
expert Martin K. Tytell delivered 
at the American Academy for the 
Advancement of Science, will be 
published in full in next week- 
end’s Worker. It traces the for- 
gery document used. by Isaac 
Don Levine in his Life Magazine 
article to claim that Stalin had 
been a Czarist spy. 
uv J 
in his book. He suddenly recol- 
lected that it was really Dubrol- 
ovski. In an insinuating aside, 


he said he would go to Europe 


|the Middle East are now essential’ 


to prove it if he had the money 
that Mr. Tytell seemed to have at | 
his. disposal. | 

As for the age of the type- 
writer, he had just come across 
proof that it was really made in 
1909. But he didn’t have the 
evidence with him. 

And he had an explanation 
for the visible contrast between 
Yeremin’s actual signature, on 
85 documents on file in the Hel- 
sinki library, and the scrawl at 
_ the bottom of his “Stalin” letter. 
| It was prohable,. he guessed, 
that Yeremin actually had two | 
signatures, one for ordinary | 
' documents, and another, secret 
| -handwriting, for letters like this. 
| But handwriting analysts who | 
_ examined them say that Yeremin 
| could never have written both. 
_ The signatures differ in too many 
ways—even if a man tried to 
disguise his writing, he could 
only change it superficially. 
They were definite: Yeremin 
never signed the letter that Le- 
vine produced. : 


LEVINE TURNED back to 

‘ Tytell. His voice rising in tones 
of the victim of persecution he 

' demanded. “Who in Washington 
put you up -to this? Who in 
Washington wants to destroy 

me? : | 

It was apparent that, face to 


felt he was destroyed. 


countries of foreign control. 
_ What’s more: The only great 


|power that has firmly supported | 


the aspirations of the Arab peoples 
and played such a decisive role in 
halting the aggression om 
‘Egypt — the Soviet Union — has 
‘emerged from this situation with 


increased influence and prestige. | 
* | 


| AND so we have what the press 
and politicians call a “power vac-; 
luum” in the-Middle East—that is, | 
‘the old imperialists are on the way 
‘out. The new imperialists of Wall. 
Street and Washington are mov- 
‘ing to fill-the “vacuum”—by force, 
if necessary. 

The best answer to this new-old 
colonialism and brink of war ad- 
‘venturism was. given last week by 
the ‘Arabs themselves. Wrote the 
|\Cairo newspaper Al Ahram: 
| “Jt is the people of the Middle 


} 
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stay in ours, for the resources of | 


; 


to the security of the free world.’ ” 
4 | 

NOR does the Eisenhower-Dulles 
Doctrine sit well with the great 
bloc of neutralist nations. A. M. 
Rosenthal, N. Y. Times correspon- 
dent in India, reports (Dec. 31) 
New Delhi believes this move 
“would intensify the struggle all 
tween Washington and Moscow! 
and create new antagonisms and 
new dangers of war.” | 
The Middle Eastern countries| 
need massive economic aid—with- 
out strings attached—not imperial- 
ist doctrines that bring disguised 
colonialism and a threat to peace. 
The peoples of the Middle East 
need, as do the American people 
and all the world’s peoples, a new 


‘summit conference that will help 


solve the Suez crisis, bring Arabs 
and Israelis around the conference | 
table together, and move man- 


‘kind nearer to the goal of peace- 


ful coexistence. a ae 


Drought 


(Continued from Page 2) 


been put under cultivation, “be- 
cause the farmer has to have 
that cash crop.” 

On another question — both 
agreed and disagreed. Asked if 
they thought any connection 
existed between the drought and 
the A-bomb and H-bomb tests, 
they agreed there was not any 
that had been indicated—if any- 
thing, said Tomanek, the tests 
might be responsible for rainfall 
elsewhere but not for drought. 
But they disagreed when asked 
if farmers attributed it to the 
tests. Tomanek thought not. 

Said Dr. Ellison: “Oh, lots of 
farmers blame the drought—and 
about everything else—on the 
A-bomb and Jater tests,” he said. 
“But there's no more to indicate 
they caused the drought than 
that if we hadn’t had them we'd 
have had a worse drought.” 

+ 


HE SAID, however, that he 
knew of many scientists “who 
should know what they're talking 
about” who feit that enough was 
unknown about the effect of 
H-bomb tests so that they should 
be halted until more was learned. 

They werent thinking of 
weather there, he said, but “the 
question whether enough radio- 
active material hasn't been de- 
posited in our environment” or in 
the stratosphere, destined to fall 
to our environment, already to 
affect the future of the race. 


| point been a model, turned on | 


| suggested politely that she ought 


program,” she said. 


ishly in a Christmasy program, 
which some of our guests, who 
had begun arriving, assured me 
was very. un-Gleasonish. But 
where was Bill? 

At 8:30. Bill and his wife ar- 
rived out of breath. Bill rushed 
in and sat down by the set. He 
watched the show glumly while 
shoveling Lorelei’s cooking into 
his mouth, 

For the rest of the evening 


my brand-new second-hand TV | 


set stood there solemn as a 
casket. Not a single guest had 
the courtesy to ask me to turn it 
on. (By this time Lorelei 
and Dorothy were permitting me 
to manipulate it.) 

Not until Sunday afternoon 
and evening did I really get a 
chance to enjoy my new acquisi- 
tion. Here I must explain that 
over the years I’ve become ac- 
customed to reading and listen- 
ing to the radio at the same 
time. I didn’t see why the ar- 
rival of TV should cause me to 


_ change the habits of a lifetime. 
_ And so that Sunday I caught 


snatches of two different ver- 


sions of the Madeline story, | 
| which has become a children’s | 


classic, the tail-end of a musical 


version of Dickens’ “A Christ- | 
mas Carol,” and poet Robert | 
Frosts view on “Meet the Press” | 


that pressure for conformity in 


this country is something that he | 


personally doesn’t feel. 
* 


AT LONG LAST I made the | 


acquaintance of Steve Allen. 


His star guest that night was the | 


Rev. Norman Vincent Peale, the | 
positive thinker, whose sermon | 
was not my dish of humor. If 
my friends had‘ been there, they 
would have been able to explain 
that the program that night was 
very un-Allenish. 


used by the district leadership te 
rule out the nomination by the lo- 
cals. One local’s nominations were 
disqualified on the ground that the 
meeting was held on a Sunday, and 
therefore was illegal, although 
many locals meet on Sundays, 
Nominations of two other locals 
were thrown out on the ground 
‘that they had not posted notice of 
the nominations one week before 
‘the nominations meeting. 

| By eliminating all opposition, 
}Paul Rusen now stands unopposed 
in the February elections. The re- 
action among the workers. has been 
one of growing hostility to the steel 
union administration which resorts 
‘to such high-handéed methods to 
retain their lucrative posts. 

There is a general feeling here 
‘that this is only the beginning of 
the upsurge among_-the steel work- 
bras The feel the leadership ‘of the 
‘steel union has misjudged the tem- 
per of the membership on the ques- 
ies of inner union democracy. 


Fund Appeal 


(Continued from Page 1) 


January 3, three months later, 
we had raised $36,577. 

This is more than $13,000 
short of the goal, and we need 
this additional money in a hurry. 
It represents delaved obligations 
that must be met. But we hasten 
to note, too, that it is about 
$4,000 more than we raised in 
three months of a similar drive 
last year. 

The drive stumbled last week 
when, because of the holiday, 
less than $2,000 came in. This 
proved near-fatal, and were 
counting on a resurgence this 
week to help pull us out. We 
think we can make that $13.000 


At 11 p.m. Dorothy, whose | 
behavior toward the TV _ set 
(and vice-versa) had up to that 


a program and settled herself in 
the soft arm-chair. At 11:15 | 


to go to bed. She replied that 
the program would be over at 
11:30. Whereupon I persuaded 


in January, and ask our. readers’ 
cooperation to put it over! 

Meanwhile we need. to get off 
the ground in the drive for cir- 
culation, too. This is as essential 
to our continued publication as 
the campaign for funds. 


DECEMBER 24 

New York printers. $5: New York paper 
workers, $25: Brooklyn Heights couple, £25; 
New York, $10; New Orleans, $1; New York, 
PO'’M, $1: Washington Heights, $24; Sul- 


her to wheel the set into her 
own room. “It’s an educational] 


livan, Ind., $25: Baltimore; Md., Free- 
dom of the Press Committee, $30: Cleve- 
land, $5: Miami, $50; Minneapolis, Minn. ~ 
$10; Newark, N.J., $10; Prospect area, 


At 11:45 I discovered that -it 
was a one-hour program and 
Dorothy was still looking. I ad- 
dressed her sternly. Naturally 
there was a hassle. “But it’s 


educational,” she demurred. It 


was 12:10 before we finally got 
Dorothy to bed. 


Yes. it was educational. 


Prof. R. T. Coupland of the 
Department of Plant Ecology, 
University of Saskatechwan, Can- 
ada, described to the reporter 
the system of government-operat- | 
ed pastures in Western Canada. 
About 70 or 80 of them are in 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. he | 
said, operating since the ‘30s 
when a lot of land was aban- 
doned in the drought from 1934 | 
to 1937. The Federal govern- | 


Steel 
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and created -such a disturbance 
that the meeting could not proceed. | 
This lasted for ten minutes. The 
rank and file members recognized 


that in another five minutes vio- 


lence would erupt. 


In view of this, the meeting was 


Bronx, $46; Yonkers, $5; New York, DEF, 
$5; New York, $10: Electrical workers, New 
York, $17: New York, $25; Brooklyn, £10; 
New York, SS, $20: Sheepshead Bay, F 
Providence, #.1.,—%1; -Chevy 
$3: Orlando, Fla., $11; Rich- 
$2: New York, $5:- Belleville, 
Boro Park, New 


and C,; $3; 
Chase, N.J., 
mond, Ind., 
Til., $6: New York, $25; 
York, $5. 

Coney Island, $10; Coney Island, 
Fur workers, $45: Manhattan. two work- 
ers, $20; East Side, New York, $30; New 
York, SN, $5: Passaic, N.J., $5; Chicago, 
Freedom of the Press Committee, ‘%44; 
Michigan, Italian Anti-Fascist Commiitee, 
$40: Bronx industrial workers, $95; Wall 
street farmers, $25; Ligonier, Pa., $10; 
Cleveland, GD, $10: Flushing, LI... $10; 
Nassau, GZ, $5; New York, .$2;, Bronx, 
RE. $3; Chicago, $3: Chicago, $2; New 
York. $1; Boston, $1; Bronx, MR, $1; New 
‘Bedford, Mass., $1; Atlantic Cily, N.J., 
$2; Brooklyn machinist, $5: Brooklyn, $10; 
‘Italian friend, $25; New York, GH, $100, 


DECEMBER 26 

New York, EM, $10: New York, TA, 510; 
Hotel worker, %10; New York, #10; Gar- 
‘ment worker, $7: Brighton Beach group, 
| $40: New. York, $10; Chicago, LM, $20; Ja- 
maica, GH, $26; Union City NJ., °15; 
‘Brooklyn, $10; Wakefield, Mich., ‘%1%; 
‘Cleveland, $111; Chicago, $10; Pittsburg), 
'$10: Hendrum, Minn., $10; New York, R&E, 


$10; 


Okla., 


it in open session when the 300 
scienttists met. : 

Levine was there. He had been | 
invited to ‘speak in rebuttal., 
When his turn came, he turned 
to introduce a woman he brought 
with him, Mme. Elizaveta Ler- 
molo, who wrote a book last 
year, one of the covey of people 
whose careers were buiit on ex- 
posing communism. She rose to 
applause and informed the sci- 
entists that she knew, through 
the grapevine, that Stalin had 
been a Czarist spy. 

Then Levine. spoke, for 48 
minutes. For 40 minutes of that 
time he spoke of corroborative 
evidence that keeps coming to 
his attention, but which he can- 
not divulge. Whenever history 
has called someone a spy, he 
said, it’s eventually shown to be 


ment leases the land, bought adjourned. The steel workers were 
from farmers by the provinces, | told to go to another hall, the head- 
and operates it. The land has |quarters of the Democratic Party | ri iy = on oe cgggenggy 8 ag eet 
never been put back into cultiva- ‘in Steubenville, which had been) paper Guild member, N. ¥., $10 W. Wein- 
tion, but is used for grazing, and arranged for in advance. The meet-|St"¢ 84 Oe ee eee cigar get 
“we are educating farmers in ing continued there without inter-|nessee, $75; Upper East Side, ¥00; Mil- 
The Syrian newspaper Alalam) how to graze their herds, quite ‘waukee, $25: Brighton Beach coupie, $10, 
said the United States should be} successfully,” he said. | 


East who fill the vacuum created 
by imperialism. They will fill it 
with their strength, and if they 
need help of others they will seek) 
the help of the United Nations: 


only.” 


$10: Westby, Mont., $10; Coalgate 
$10; Brooklyn couple, $2; New Yort, ES, 


' 


*? 
. 


ruption; the disrupters evidently, waukee, 2:1 
told the “decision to send forces ‘had done in the union hall. Don! sis: Mary, $5; Middlesex County, $20; Col- 
land, $5; RH, Bronx *%10; Distributive, SSs , 
stated that the U. S. “wants to pur- the Rank and File Committee. grookiyn pharmacist, S12; RT, Brooklyn, 
fairs of free countries.” had a few friends over for din- CG,: 35; Westchester, TOU,  Fritennen, at 
area. The news of the Steubenville| 77}. P&e «il: Brooklyn 
New York Times chief Washington} his wife wouldn't be able to > Brook!s 
$10: Shoe workers, $17; Kenosha-Wis., 525; 
the effect of rousing the steel work- 
trine and the Eisenhower-Dulles| every Saturday, come hell or | Vt., $5; Brighton, XYZ, $5; New York, Z, 
or EE ey A gc a mama As in other districts, so in Dis- $10: Manhattan friend, $5; Chicago, HC 
. . . One of the main motives; However, when he learned ,that ee a ee hae ee 
| : : wee , . .. Minn., JE $5; Westbrook, 
documents, but that it won't be the United States, then restricted Walter Lyden, president of the|coan ti. chicago, 
AT THREE MINUTES to 8 | Yorkville eau 
ta the evidence against him. | — Dulles is prociaimiz i. Cials | ber. of locals. against} © 
|more a e, namely,|clear and “sharp. The 
| "eh :* ; beRnehi te geet P e . > meg ti 3 
elf-* “Tiritkery’ techhicality® were’ 


did not dare to attempt what they Rego Park, L. I., $100; Garment workers 
‘to the Middle East places her in : duce ti Rarick and other members of the ese student, $1; Lower East Side, $2, E. 
R, Bronx, $10; Stoughton, Mass., 410; 
sue a new kind of imperialist pol- THE STRONG-ARM methods'$1; GS, New York, 53; OM, Brooklyn, $1; 
ship against the rank and file’ New York, $10. 
* ner. We asked them to come Fis « 
: : ; friends, 36; Brownsville, 
| meeting spread like  wild-fire 
correspondent, James Reston, in a make it until about 9:30. Bill San Francisco $15: Newark, N. J.. %5; 
! ers as they have not been for a . 
Doctrine (Times, Dec. 31), gives! high water, he just has to watch ee ae ea. 
there's fire. trict 23 a serious challenge devel- $10. | 
for the Monroe Doctrine was to| at last we had a TV set, he 
gas Conn., $1; Chicago, $4; Fossa Bioba, Bronx, 
released for ten years. : and Elmer Sadler, 
I wheeled the set into the living 
The name of that ‘Czarist offi- | 
_ Gleason show started, an 


| , ” : itt p25; 01 up, 325; 
the camp of Arab enemies. . . . committee from the . Pittsburgh a at eeu ite te hae Bo. 
Another Syrian paper, Algqabas, area reported on the activities of 
(Continued from Page 2) 
icy based on intervention in the af- The next night, Saturday, We ‘resorted to by the district leader- Compton, Calif. $2; PRN, “3; New York, 
| shocked the steel workers in the DECEMBER 23 
AS FOR the Soviet Union, the; at 8. But we knew that Bill and $10; New York, $30; Two 
printer, $8; Old friend, $10; Williamsburg, 
‘throughout the Valley.-It has had 
comparison of the Monroe Doc- is a Jackie Gleason addict and ‘Utica, N.Y., $60; Madison, Wis., $10; Barre, 
long, long time. Side, $10; Pittsburgh, $75; Bethichem Pa., 
the game away. He writes: the Gleason show from 8 to 9. $15; Michigan, $23; New York, $10; Friend, 
He said the State Department mise 
-L oped to the incumbent district’ pecemper 31 
has proof of the validity of these |ascure room for the expansion of! promised to be on hand at 8. |leadership in the coming elections.| ©: St. Louis, $5; Pittsburgh, Doisen, 
| . | 
Bastern Penna., $10; TM, Bronx, $26; 
gee pat ae oct . peace of the Beech Bottom 
: N, AT THE END, he room and turned to Channel 2. local 1201, were nominated by the 
5 nt ne, Caen eee A ber. als. against 
| Jackie |the incumbent Paul’ Rusen for dis-| $10; University Bronx 
cer wasn't Dobroliubov, : leason show started, and I saw ‘trict director. 4<¢ (gue 
had printed in Life, : iter, ‘thé mammoth star praii 
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In Socialist Germany 


A Noted Author Discusses: 
Are Workers’ Councils Needed? 


PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN 


Stefan Heym, noted author of 
“The Crusaders” and many. other 
books, writes a regular column for 
the East Berlin newspaper “Ber- 
liner Zeitung’: Here are some ex- 
traets from his column printed in 
that newspaper on November 25th: 


By STEFAN HEYM 

EVERY WORKER of any 
experience knows that you 
can get into a bad position 
in the class struggle if you 


let the enemy call the tune. 
Today on the other side (in West 
Germany (ed.) they are blowing 
extra hard on the propaganda 
trumpets at the moment. Despite 
all the noise it is our job to weigh 
up coolly what is to be done to 
further the cause of the working 
class, and together with it the 
cause of democracy, German unity 
and peace. 

Naturally we have:on our side 
people of good will, but with little 
courage, who say: For God's sake 
let us keep quiet. Don't let us stir 
up anything or change anything 
until things have settled down 
again. ... But I suspect that these 
are the same people who mark time 
when things are quiet too. 

You can also play into the en- 
emy’s hands *by doing nothing. 
Isn't there a lot of pressure from 


i *.. 


© iniseslenns 


An East German comment on the call for creation of a new 
German army; “Then one mah piped and many followed. Now many 


pipe and none follow’. 


the other side precisely: so that we officials of a workers’ and peasants Has it not happened often enough 


should become timid? It is precise-| state. 


ly the class enemy who desires that} 


‘that a decent worker changed for 


A worker is a decent fellow, we! the worse when he got well set in 
we should not change those. things| thought, and he will go on being a) a comfortable office chair? 
which: must be changed, nor im-)decent fellow even it he goes to 


'work in the administration. 


And this has resulted in injustice, 


faulty decisions, the mechanical 


(Continued from Page 9) 


‘Museum in Budapest and fired 
upon people who tried to extin- 
guish the flames, one can easily 
see where the Hungarian dis- 
ciples of Hitler and lieutenants of 
Horthy got their schooling in fas- 
cist “calligraphy.” 

It was in these circumstances 
that our government, on the ap- 
peal of the Hungarian Revolu- 


tionary Workers’ and Peasants’ | 


government, decided to lend mili- 
tary aid to Hungary in combating 
counter-revolution. . . . 

* 


WE SHOULD like to know: 
what price for the mistakes form- 
erly committed in Hungary, in- 
cluding those which were con- 
nected with our own past mis- 
takes — we who once before 
barred the road to fascism, when 
it had already conquered all Eu- 
rope, are not afraid to say this 
—what price, we ask, would you 
consider right to pay for these 
mistakes? 


The price of non-intervention 


when counter-revolutionary ter- 
ror was raging? The price of the 
blood’ of Hungarian workers, all 


the blood the fascists had shed © 


and would have shed if Soviet 
tanks had not barred their way? 
Is there no other way of cor- 
recting mistakes than allowing 
a free hand to the fascist count- 
er-revolvtionary elements who 
were. seeking to put an end to 
the people's democratic system 
and to create a breeding ground 
of war in Hungary? 
_ Weask you to recall the events 
in Spain in 1936. At that time 
you shared the opinion held by 
all honest-minded men and wo- 
men that there must not be “non- 


intervention” when tascims is re- | 


hearsing for a world war, when 
people are slain, hanged, buried 


FRENCH, RUSSIAN AUTHORS 


ILYA EHRENBURG > 
happened in Hungary the result 


.of long preparation made by re- 


action outside that country? 
When fascists torture men and 
women in Hungary and reaction- 
aries in France attempt to wreck 
the offices of L Humanite—is this 
not like two links in one and the 
same chain? i 


” Many of us have met you per- 
sonally, Vercors, Roger Vailland, 
Jean-Paul Sartre, Simone de Be- 
auvoir, Claude Morgan—in Paris 
Moscow and other cities of the 
world. 


Many of you displayed cour- 


age in difficult times, resisted 


fascism arms in hand. In those 
days you saw the truth. Look it 
in the face now! } 


If fascism, if reaction should 
endeavor to take revenge--and 
the attempt of the Horthyites to 
exploit the events in Hungary 
for their own ends is a danger- 
ous symptom—we believe that in 
that event you will be fighting 
in the end in the same camp as 
ourselves. And, meanwhile, we 
want to tell you this: 

We do not want that evil year, 


prove those things which must be 


But he can make mistakes, and| application of instructions, arbi-| alive for the sake of triumph of 


ba proved. : 
[ think it is a good sign that the 
one of incréasing workers’ in- 
ence in their factories should 
have been brought up just at this 
time. This means that we are tak- 


ing a step forward, that we are 


controlling the speed and the di- 
rection of developments. 
A 
THERE is room for discussion 
as to whether we need special 


bodies—workers’ committees—in the 


factories, or whether we ought not 
rather to try to give the big new 
tasks to the trade unions, an thus 
try to drive out of their heads the 
idea, that is all too generally ac- 
cepted, that they are just a sort of 
glorified holiday booking agency. 

The main thing, however, is that 
every single worker should see 
from daily experience that his fac- 
tory is his own factory, and not just 
some sort of concern run by some 
anovymous agency. 


A worker who regards his fac- 
tory as his own, and who has a 
hand in deciding on the results of 
his work, will not only work with 
a much better will, but will also 
be prepared to defend his factory 
to the last ditch. .. . 


What is true for the worker and 
his factory must also be true for 
the citizen with regard to his state. 
This brings me to another serious 
sm Have we done every- 

ing possible to wipe out the cen- 

_tury-old feeling that the state is 
some tar-removed, untouchable 


and often even frightening power? |_ 


It will not help us much to pro- 
Claim over and jover again that our 
State is a workers’ and peasants’ 
state, unless our citizens have the 
feeling, day in and day out, that 
they have their rights in this state 
which no-one can shake. 
| + | 

THESE rights include the righ 
to work, to recreation, to education 
in accordance with their abilities, 
to aid in sickness and need—in fact 
all those rights which have: never 
been guaranteed by a capitalist 
State. : 


But another of these rights is 
thet of protection against arbitrary 
acts on the part of the administra- 
tion. } believe that we have thought 
too icealistically here for far too 
long. We. have‘ thought .that_ our 
administrative officials could do 
wrostg, simply because they are 


: 
. ‘ 


| 


(Continued from Page 7) 


certain considerations. We are 
convinced that the membership 
and leadership of our Party is 
capable of and will resolve many 
basic issues. 

* . ° 

WE RECOGNIZE that this 
convention must strike out on a 
new course to initiate signifi- 
cant changes in our Party to cor- 
respond to changes in the 
world and our nation as well 
as to overcome long-standing 
and deep-seated weaknesses. 

This Convention will not be 
the end but rather the beginning 
of a process of reinvigoration 
and strengthening of our organi- 
zation. Of necessity we are 
mainly determining the main di- 
rection and route to travel. 
Only as we test our policies, 
tactics and new theoretical 
concepts in practice will we be 
able to fully judge their validity 
and. develop them further. 

Of necessity also we must lim- 
it our decisions to those matters 
that we have had time to dis- 
cuss, to thoroughly review and 
to thrash ‘out conclusively. Ob- 
viously the Convention must an- 
swer the main questions of line 


and organizational policy as 


i? 
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even more so because he, as a trary actions both small and large, 
former worker, has a difficult time. irritation and bitterness. 


: 


they are projected and being 
amended in the Draft Resolu- 
tion and Draft Constitution. 


Clearly many fundamental 
matters of theory and program 
will remain, even matters on 
which. we have and may for 
some time continue to have wide- 
ly divergent views. It is there- 
fore important that we see the 
establishment of full inner-party 
democracy including the right 
to dissent as essential also to our 
ability after this Convention to 
continue discussing many ques- 
tions while moving forward unit- 
edly to implement the decisions 
of the Convention. 

* 


YET WE WISH to achieve 
this in the frame-work of basic 
unity within the Party. Party 
unity is one of our big assets 
and should surely be sought with 
energy. It is timely to restate 
that we do not wish to proscribe 
the expression of opinion in this 
discussion. ‘We want to read no 
one out of the Party for their 
views. We know by now that 
none of us had a monopoly on 
wisdom and none of us is im- 
mune to error. We should con- 


sider the motives of all comrades | 


as honest and that we all share 
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olution up to date. 


fascism. | 
Just think: was not that which 


—_ 


CP HEADS URGE FULL, FRANK DEBATE 


in an equal regard for our Party. 

This National Committee 
meoting,s attempting to assess 
the views and conclusions of 
the membership, feels that a 


fundamental basis for unity of | ! Mar 
the Party and the work of the | @” E. Dolmatovskq, N, Nikulin, 


1933, when fascism came to 
ower, to occur again. Neither in 
uneadia nor anywhere else! 
We want you to know this and 
to think it over. 


M. Sholokhov, K. Fedin, M. 
Bazhan, L. Leonov, V. Ivanov, 
V. Katayev, V. Azhayev, V. Ov- 


| echkin, S. Sergeyev-Tsensky, O. 


_ Forsh, P. Brow 


, F. Gladkov, A. 


_ Surkov, V. Panova, A. Tvardov- 
_ sky, N. Tikhonov, K. Simonovp, 


Convention lies in the general | 


agreement with the main prop- 
ositions in the first three sec- 
tions of the Resolution. These 
sections project a policy on such 
vital questions as an estimate 
of the present situation in which 
we now live and work, the path 
of struggle toward a labor and 
people’s anti-monopoly coalition, 


and our views regarding an 
American Road to Socialism. We 
feel these will undoubtedly 
be further strengthened by 
amendments, bringing the Res- 


— 


We note the largest amount of 
discussion and controversy has 
revolved around -Section Four 
dealing most directly with our 
Party. In order. to bring the 
debate more into focus and to 
fix attention on a number of 
issues that have proved most 
controversial, this National Com- 
mittee meeting has adopted 
and now presents for discussion 
three further additions to the 
Resolution. We feel these help 
to make clear also the views of 
the National Committee upon 
theseimportant matters. (Party 
Name and Form, Democratic 
Centralism, and the Vanguard 
Role of the. Party.) 

The National Committee is 
also making public the Agenda 
of the Convention. | 


We urge that these closin 
weeks of debate be conduct 
with a view to bringing the 
discussion to a successful con- 
clusion, in a spirit of free de- 


bate, free also of acrieneny, 


based upon the b 


V. Inber, N. Pogodin, G. Mark- 


S. Mikhalkov, A. Chakovsky, A. 
Prokofiev, A. Korneichuk, M. 


Isakousky, S. Marshak, V. Smir- 
' nov, V. Kochetov. 


Editor's Note—The above 
letter appeared in Literaturnaya 


Gazeta on Nov. 22. On Nov. 24, 


the following Soviet writers wrote » 
to the paper requesting to have 


their signatures added: 


M. Shaginyan, P. Antokolsky, — 
I. Ehrenburg, V. Yermilov, M. 
V. Kozhevnikov, V. Lugovskoy, 
Rylsky, M. Aliger, N. Atarov, 
G. Gulia, A. Ventslova, G. Nik- 
vayeva, M. Khrapchéenko, A. 
olayeva, N. Chukowusky, A. Kara- 
Bek. S. Antonov, L. Martynov, 
G. Fish, ¥. Libedinsky, S. Shcht- 
pachov, V. Sayanov, P. Zam- 
oisky, B. Pclevoy, A. Shtein, D. 
Yeryomin, B. Agapov, S. Kiér- 
sanov, A. Dementyev, O. Berg- 
holtz. 


~ Delaware NAACP Attorney 
_ Tells of Threats on School Case 


were going in in Washington andfrom Milford after getting the sig- 


By RICHARD H. BARNES 


WILMINGTON, Del.—Louis ©. 
Redding, militant NAACP attorney 
in the Delaware schooi case who 
was recently acquited by a jury of 


wilfully failing to file an income 
tax return in 1953 and four cited in 


the recent week-long trial, threats 
of intimidation and near-violence 
to himself and his family during 
his role as counsel in. the Milford, | 
Del., school segregation case in 
1954. | 

Redding, a passionate anti-segre- 
gationist was tried in the UV. S. Dis- 
trict Court before Judge Caleb M. 


Wright. In the. course of the trial 


court that they had received in the 
mail copies of “Common Sense” an 
anti-Negro, anti-Jewish newspaper 


‘ments made to Reddin 
five members of the jury stated in| per p. Jackson, president of the pressures. 


which began appearing in Dela- 
ware since the Milford School! 
crises in the fall of 1954. 


When asked by the judge 
whether having seen this publica- 
tion would interfere with their 
ability to arrive at a verdict solely 
on the basis of the testimony ‘in 


court, the jurors, two of whom! 
were Negroes, replied it would not. 


Attorney Edmund N. Carpen- 


ter 2nd, did not attempt to dis-| 


prove the government's conte-tion 
that the defendant did not file for 
the specified period but disproved 


that he did not do so wilfully and 
“with bad intent.” 

Carpenter told the court that 
Reddi 
unusual life.” He was referring to) 
the winter of 1953 when the U. S. 
_ Supreme Court Gesegregation c cases 
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ing “was a man leading an 
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All readers and friends are invited. to send 
greetings to our paper on its 33rd Anniversary 


Rates for Greetings—for Individuals—Groups—Oganizationrs 


for Bundle Orders’ — ; Mendon, January 21 


attorney Redding was involved in a 
great deal of the work. It wes also 
pointed out that in 1954 during the 


Milford case Mr. Redding oft:n 
worked up to 100 hours per week. 


Dr. Clark Howell Forema~, pres- 


ident of a civil rights organization, 
told of Redding’s aid to his organi- 
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natures of parents of. the children 
involved in the segregation court 
case, when he and .a companion 
driving with him were forced off 
the road by another car four or 
five miles north’ of Milford. 

HE SAID that at least two other 
cars pulled out behind him when 
he came to a stop and that he and 


zation which fought. for rights of 
‘Negroes to live in unsegregated | 
‘housing in Louisville, Ky., testifiyng 
that Mr. Redding ' had gone. to 
Louisville in 1954 and spent time 
there to study the situation. 

One of the witnesses called by 


the government to testify on pay- 
was Wag- 


local chapter of the NAACP, which | 
Redding represented and still does 
in school segregation cases. 


Jackson, who lives at 514 East. 
Tenth St., testified that in late. 
1953 and 1954 checks amounting | 
to various amounts were made out! 
to Redding. The checks were 
marked “in appreciation.” The pros- | 
ecutor asked the witness “What 
does that mean?” 


The NAACP president replied 
that Mr. Redding never seonenied 
the organization with a bill for his, 
services. “We paid him what we 
could,” he said. 

On the stand Redding told el 
court in his own words how his 


family was threatened while he 
worked on the Milford case. The} 
tenor of the threats, he said, was 
“Stay out of Milford.” 


~y 


Attorney Redding testified that 


fon. Oct. 2, 1954, he was returning 


eae 


4 


| dert, Jr., 


his companion were told to get out. 
‘Threats and jntimidations against 
‘his family were made, Redding tes- 


tified, with the general tone of 
“Stay Out of Milford.” | 
These events and the efforts to! 
keep abreast of his general prac-' 
tice were cited by Redding*as ex 
amples of “compelling cs 


U. S. Assistant District Attorney | 
H. Newton White who subjected| 
the fighting Negro attorney to two-, 
and one-half days of blistering’ 
cross-examination also called to 
‘the stand a parade of small-paying| 
clients of Reddings to testify on fees 
| paid. 

Redding has been the ie Ne-| 
gro admitted to the Delaware bar. 
for the past 26 years. Another Ne-. 
‘gro was admitted to the Delaw are 
bar last month. 


HOUSE UNIT 
RAPS COUDERT |, 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A Spe- 


cial House Campaign Expenditures 
Committee has “criticized and 
reproached” Rep. Frederic R. Cou- 

for false charges printed 
in his campaign literature against 


q 


RY ISSUE 


|rapher” 


‘Anthony B.; Akers, his Democratic 
jopponent, during Coudert's success- 
ful election drive in the 17th Dis- 
trict. 


had found during a “full-scale in- 
vestigation” that Coudert intimated 
{his opponent was the “darling of 
the Daily Worker.” 

This, the majority of the com- 
mittee declared, was “itselt a sug-| 
gestion or intimation of Commu-) 
nism or Communist control.” 

Akers said the committee report) 
“establishes the important prece-| 
dent and means that Congress won't 
sit by while a case like that of 
Butler-Tydings in Maryland takes 
| place. This case involved the use 


| 


Vi! of faked photographs by the Butler| 
| forces. 


Rep. Kenneth B. Keating (R-NY) 
‘and Rep. Patrick J. Hillings (R-Cal), 
iminority members of the commit-' 
tee, defended Coudert and criti-! 
cized Akers. - 

The majority of the committee 
cited quotations from a_ leaflet, 
called the “New York Bulletin” 
iwhich stated Akers was “ardently” 
‘supported by the Daily Worker! 
and he was the paper’s “darling.” 
This, the report said, was “incon- 
sistent with Mr. Coudert’s affirma- 
tion that he has never stated, sug- 
gested or intimated that, Akets is a 


Communist.” 
| Both Coudert and his campaign | 


‘manager were absolved of blame 


fot faked pictures which appeared 
in a Coudert campaign leaflet. 

The committee placed the entire 
blame on Charles C. Hagadorn, 
weekly newspaper publisher and 
job printer, who admitted cooking 
up a fraudulent “inquiring photog- 
column and preparing 
“false releases.” 


$25—4 INCHES 
15—2 INCHES 
&—1 INCH 


Ade—Monday, January 21 


\ 44 ‘ ew’ fh. . Lag he 


= Seer 


Sunday Brooklyn 

WHAT HAPPENED in Hungary? pis-|! 
—— by Herbert Aptheker on Sanday, | 
Jan. 8:30 p.m. Based. on careful study | 
of history of Hungary, this lecture will 
_developments 


ney Isalnd Avé., 


L es 104 ubo ho winsien Seat] a 


wide Wide World (4) 4. Helen 


TWU To Ask 


expiration Dec. 31, 1957, of- the 
current cae covering some. 


' Classified Ads 
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TV & Movie Guide 


sisne January 5 
On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 
Children’s Theatre (4) 9 a.m. 
Mighty Mouse (2) 10:30 
Mr. -_Wizard (4) 12:30. Recom-| 
mended 
Movie: Macbeth with Orson Wel- 
les. (7) 1:30. Recommended 
Junior Team Meeting (13) 1:30 
Hockey (2) 2. Chicago Black 
Hawks-NY Rangers 
Professional Basketball: 
Ft. Wayne (4) 2:30 
Million Dollar Mevie: Spiral Stair- 
case (9) 3, 4:30 7:30 and 10 p.m. 


Knicks- | 


Movie: Let Us Live with Henry| 


Fonda, Ralph Bellamy (2) 5 
i News—Ned Calmer (2) 6 
Open Mind—Discussion (4) 6 


It’s Fun To Travely (9) 7 
Jackie Gleason Show (2) 8'to 9 
Perry Como (4) 8 to 9 
Confidential File (11) 8. Documen- 
tary on pyromaniacs 
Caesar’s Hour (4) 9 to 10 
Lawrence Welk Show (7) 9 
Basketb 
Gobel Show (4) 10 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
‘Movie: Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 
(2 
Johnson.’ Recommended. 
7 TV 
Sunday, January 6 
-Wonderama—children’s variety (5); 
10 a.m. 
UN in Action (2) 10 a.m. 
% amera Three: Chaucer vs. Shake-: 
speare. Study of Troilus and 
Cressida (2) 11:30 
‘Learn to Ans (5) 11:45 
Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon. Visit} 
Indonesian Embassy in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
NY Times Youth Forum (5) 2 


Movie: Captain’s Paradise (5) 1:30. 
Alec Guiness 
Report from Rutgers (13) 1:30 


The Last word (2) 2:30. DEBUT. | 


all: NYU vs. Colgate (11) 9} 


) 11:15. Spencer Tracy, Vanj| Macbeth ( 


! 


Thrills in Sports (13) 1:15 


Omnibus (7) 9 to 10:30. Chris. 
topher Plummer in the Greek 
tragedy “Oedipus the King’ by 
Sophocles ~ 

Hitchocok Presents (2) 9:30 

$64,0000 Challenge (2) 10 

|'What’s My Line (2) 10:30 

Sunday News (2) ll . 

'Drew Pearson (5) 11 

Hy Gardner (4) 11:15 

RADIO 
Saturday, Jnuary 5 

Monitor—noon Saturday to mid- 
night Sunday WRCA 

Groucho Marx WRCA 12:30 after- 
noon 

| Metropolitan Opera: Verdi’s Rigo- 
letto with Jan Peerce, Robert 
Merrill, Hilde Gueden, Margaret 
Roggero WABC 2 

Opera Matinee: Moussorgsky’s 
Sorchintsy Fair WNYC 4 

Phila. Orchestra WCBS: 9:05 | 

Lawrence Welk Show WAGC. 10 

_ RADIO 
Sunday, Jan. 6 

NY Philharmonic WCBS _ 2:30. 
Leonard Bernstein —ne 

Jack Benny Show WCBS 7 

‘Mitch Miller Show WCBS 8.05. Eli 
Wallach, guest 

Jean Shepherd Show. WOR 9:05 

MOVIES ON. TV (Unusual) 

Saturday: 

7) 1:30 p.m. 

Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. | (2) 
11:15 p.m, 

| Sunday: Captain’s Paradise (5) 1:30 ~ 

All-This and Heaven Too (Bette | 
Davis) (5) 3 

Tuesday: 

Maltese Falcon (2) .11:15 p.m. 
Humphrey Bogart . 

Wednesday: 

Test Pilot (2) 11:15. Clark Gable 

Thursday: 

Thin Man (2) 5:30. William Powell, 
Myrna Loy 

MOVIES | 

Friendly Persuasion, Academy of 

‘Music, 14th St. Sat. & Sun. 


Magnificent Seven, 50th St. Guild 


Ten C ommandments, Criterion 


her For. Life, Plaza 


Words and the English lanuage) 
Outlook—new (4) 3 


(5) 3. Bette Davis 
Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 
Johns Hopkins File 7. (7) 3:30 
Odyssey (2) 4. Premiere. Ghost 
Town Virginia City, Nevada 


Keller, others 

College News — Sen. 

Estes Kefauver (7) 4 : 

See It Now: Portrait of Clinton, 
Tennessee (2) 5 to 6 

Meet the Press (4) 5 

Million DoHar Movie: Spira! Stair- 
case (9) 6, 730 and 10 

Ed Sullivan (2) 8. Elvis Preslel, 
others 


c 


Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 
‘La Strada, 52nd St. Transhux 


The committee, headed by Rep.!Movie: All This and Heaven Too Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 
1|Clifford Davis (D- Tenn), stated it) 


Storm Center and Solid Gold Ca- 

: dillac, B’klyn Paramount 

Tel Aviv Taxi, Cameo 

Seven Wonders ot World. 

| rama 

Privates Progress, 72nd St. Play- 
house 

‘Children of Paradise & Etémal Re- 

turn, Art 

rand Maneuver and Last Holi- 

day, Gramercy, Beekman § — 

‘Lust For Life, Plaza 

'Tea and Sympathy, 68th St. 

Ladykillers, Greenwich, Sat. only 

War and Péace—Selwyn— last day 
today 


Cine- 


Steve Allen (4) 8 

Aléoa Hour: A Double Life with! 
Eric Fortman, Shelly Winters, 
Nina Foch (4) 9 to 10 

Movie: Bette aay : All This and 
Heaven tToo (5) 


Security Act 


'The Snow :Was Black and; Ship 
that Died of Shame—Apollo 42nd 

‘Friendly Persuasion, Beacon. Sat. 

Sun. rT | 
Letters from My Windfall, 
THEATRE 

Saint Joan, Coronet 

Purple Dust, Cherry Lane | 

Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 

_ Helen Hayes 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 

Good Woman of Setzuan, Phoenix 

Separate Tableap Music Box 

Lil Abner, St. James 


Thalia 


The Transport Workers Union}The¢ Apple Cart, Plymouth 


will press in Alvany for legislation 
extending social security coverage 
‘to New York’s subway and bus 
employes, for restoration of paid, 


sick leave fo: the first day of ill-} 
‘Speaking of Murder, Royale 


5 


ness, and for the union shop. 
These, and other 1957 objec- 

tives, were Outlined last week on 

the TWU’s- bi-weekly televisian' 


program over WABD, Channel 5. 
Chief milestone next year is the} 


35,000 N. Y. City transit employes. 
The TWU. will not only have to 
deal with the Transit Authority 
‘but also faces campaigns from the 
various “splinter” groups aimed at 
wresting collective bargaining 

rights away from the long-estab- 

ed TWU. - 

A -railroad clerk member _ of 
'TWU appealed to the riding public | 
|for omige eae to - phe union's cam-} 


Old Vic Comapny, Winter Garden 

Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 

Major Barbara, Morosco . 

‘My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre. 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de. 
Lys 


‘Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theatre. 

Inherit the Wind, National | 

Arms and the Man, Downtown 
Theatre . , 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Mel Candido, Greenwich Mews _. 

Judy Garland Show, Palace ~ 

Mr. Wonderful, Broadway Theatre| 


’ 
5 
- 
—— 
2 


FOR SALE | 

HI-FI TWIN SPEAKER PHONOGRAPH 3 

with G.E. Reluctance Cartridge. 

$69.95 value. SPEC: $39.9. Standard 

Brand Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. (13th & 

14th Sts.) GR 3- 7813. One hour free 
—, . 

MOVING AND STORAGE 


~ 


naw. 10 - st eR. ‘the ‘TA from 
sloaitigr Wenn Se subway” booths.” 
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, More .than 300. plants ; from , all, industries 


a 
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in shop 
and union 


LSLECTRICAL APPRENTICES were given novel graduation 
ceremonies in Columbia University’s Seth.Low Memorial Library. 
After five years of rigorous training, 75 young men received their 
journeyman Gards and 93 fourth-year apprentices were raised to 
fitth-vear status. 

Harty Van Arsdale, business 
manager of lecal 3, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, asked the youths to remem- 
ber “that it was only fifty years 
ago that children of eightyears 
of age were working in coal 
mines. Knowing. this should give 
us a deeper understanding of the 
sacrifices of the men who start- 
ed organizing the labor move- 
ment 50 years ago.” 

He urged them to become active ugion members. He told them 
that there is too much emphasis on the role of the officials. “Equally 
important,” he said, “is the work. of men like yourselvs who will be 
called upon to step up the pace of the labor movement.” 

*« 


UNION-MADE PRODUCTS and service will be on display 


im Syracuse, May 20-22, when the 30th annual convention of the 


Union Label and Service Trades Dept. of New York labor takes 
place. Unions expected to participate include the machinists, gar- 
meut workers, electrical, chemical, teamsters, building trades, and 
others. | * 
AN UPSTATE AFL leader predicts that state and city AFL 
and CLO. councils will be eleeed by the end of 1957. James L. 
Burke, president of the Rochester AFL Central Trades & Labor 
Council, said that local unity discussions, which were suspended 
for the election campaign and holidays, will be resumed shortly. 
“We are on schedule in Rochester and are proceeding care- 
fully and slowly toward our objective, taking each point up thor- 
oughly so that when merger comes, there will be a real merger in 
effect, one that will be solid and lasting,” Burke said. 
* | 
THE LONGSHORE UNION has kicked off an all-round bat- 
tie to stop the Legislature ftom giving added powers to the anti- 
labor Bi-State Waterfront Commission. Goy. Harriman has been 
asked to order public hearings on longshore bills. 
The ILA sent a letter to every Assemblyman and 
Senator on the issue, and has announced a cam- 
paign involving rank-and-file dockers. The ILA 
‘also went to two West Side welfare agencies, the 


Hudson Guild and Greenwich House, asking for 


help. 3 

Several weeks ago, the ILA apealed to every 
national and international union across the coun- 
try to join its battle for “freedom from political 
interference with collective bargaining and free- 
dom from a state-controlled agency.” 

Meanwhile, negotiations between the ILA and 
shipowners are virtually at a standstill, with the Feb. 12 expiration 
date of the Taft-Hartley anti-strike injunction coming up. d 

* 

THE DEAN of the Cornell School of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions, Dr. Martin P. Catherwood, will be special consultant to the 
state legislative committee investigating the labor policies of the 
New York Transit Authority. The committee is headed by Sen. 
MacNeil Mitehell, Manthattan Republican. 

The Motormen’s Benevolent Association, which is trying to 
wrest collective bargaining rights from the Transport Workers Union, 
asked Mitchell's New York City Affairs Committee for the probe. 

° * 


NOTE FOR THE New Year: 
Only about one-third of all work- 
ers in N. Y. State are today in 
unions. The combined state AFL 
and CIO total about 2,500,000 
members. But there are an esti- 
mated 4,000,000 working peo- 
pie still to be unionized in the 
tmpire State. Further, while 
New York has the largest labor 
movement of any state, it ranks 
only 15th nationally in the per- 
centage of work@® organized. 


* 

MARTIN LACEY, re-elected president of the AFL Central 
Trades & Labor Council of New York, has hinted he will not run 
for re-election as president of the Teamsters Joint Council. A year- 
long battle has raged between Lacey and John O’Rourke over the 
contested Teamster presidency race last February. New Teamster 
election is next month, If this is the way it will go, then apparently 
Lacey decided to stop battling his powerful opponents in the Team- 
sters in exchange for: his top AFL post which could lead into a 
similar top spot ina merged AFL-CIO ‘set-up in New York. 

* 


AN ORGANIZING DRIVE by the neckwear lacals of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers in New York among unorganized 
workers in the nearby states of New Jersey, Connecticut and Penn- 
sylyania is under way. Jacob Potofsky, ACW president, said the 
conditions of the fully unionized neckwear workers in New York are 
being jeopardized by the open shops in this territory. 

* 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE coverage was extended last 
week to 200,000 workers in N. Y. State employed by firms having 
only two persons. State Labor Commissioner Isador Lubin said a 
bill would be introduced into the Legislature to exted coverage to 
one-worker firms, which would take in 
left out in the cold. 

* 
ON-TH-JOB ACCIDENTS are increasing in New York metro- 
politan area shops, according to the Greater N. Y. Safety Council. 
took ; part. in a. council 
salety campaign, but, despite this, the accident rate for 1956 went up. 


another 150,000 workers now 


| 


jefits for hosiptalization. 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


Labor's Stake ot Albus 
In the Co 


ming Session — 


Joe Smith and his family have a lot at stake in the coming Legislature which starts | 
work this Wednesday, Jan. 3. For one thing, there’s going to be a battle over rent control, 


and what Joe Smith pays for rent will be 


leaders, feeling their oats because 
they boosted their strength in Al- 
bany as a result of the Eisenhower 
tidal wave, may insist on another 
15 percent rent hike for all ten- 
ants as the condition for keeping 
rent control. 


The rent control law, which in 
1955 was extended for two years, 
expires this year. As it operates 
now, anyhow, the law has already 
been considerably weakened and 
tenants have paid through the nose. 
But another. 15 percent rent hike 
across the board in 1957, or the 
alternative of rent controls being 
scrapped altogether, would bite 
deep into every worker's budget. 

This issue promises to be one of 
a number of “bread-and-butter” 
issues which will be fought out in 


'Albany in the next three months. 


* 

OTHERS INCLUDE minimum 
wage, unemployment insurance, 
disability benefits, workmen's com- 
pensation, anti-discriminatoin laws, 
taxes, education, and labor's rights. 

The labor movement in the 
Fmpire State has already been 
warned that the outlook is “grim” | 
at the coming Legislature. Harold 
Hanover, legislative director of the 
State Federation of Labor, alerted 
unions to the dangers of an “all- 
out drive” by the powerful indus- 
‘trial and employers’ association 
operating in New York. | 

During the recent election cam- 
paign, both the GOP and Demo- 
crats competed in making pro- 
labor promises and in advocating 
social legislation. But now, the 
GOP, emboldened by its increased 
majority (although it did not gain 
a two-thirds veto-proof Legisla- 


down the line with the powerful 
business lobby against labor and 
social bills, as in the case of rent 


controls. 


ture), is apparently ready to go. 


HARRIMAN 


tend coverage to include employer 
administered funds.” 


The state CIO has not yet an- 
nounced its 1957 Albany program, 
but will probably do so shortly aft- 
er the Legislature gets under way. 

“ 


A MAJOR CIVIL RIGHTS test 
will emerge around bills covering 
the State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination, whose anti-bias activi- 
ties have made noticeable gains in 
the past year under the chairman- 
ship of Charles Abrams. 


SCAD will seek a substantially 
increased appropriation to fit in 
with its widely extended powers 
to combat discrimination in em- 
ployment, public housing, and rec- 
reation facilities. Last year, he 
GOP - dominated Legislature not 
only failed to grant such a needed 
increase but even cut it. While 
SCAD now has extensive powers, 
it is largely crippled by ack of 
funds. | 

SCAD will also ask for the pow- 
er to initiate its own investigation 
into discrimination. This was like- 


Goy. Harriman, in his message 
Wednesday, may be expected to| 


eral minimum w 


make a strong bid for a nage 


grma. - Thereafter, the Democratic 
minority in Albany no doubt plans _ 
‘to pin responsibility on the GOP 
‘for failure to enact any: part of it 
or all of it. 

* 

THIS MAY be considered good | 
politics in preparation for the 1958 
gubernatorial election but, still, 
none of this will benefit the peo-| 
ple much. 


mains—what will the state and lo- 
cal AFL and CIO unions do? Will | 
there be an aggressive, mass pres- | 
sure camapign or not? It is con- 
ceded that an aggressive labor, 
campaign can force both the GOP 
and Democrats to come through 
on many promises and to cancel 
out the big business pressures. 

But the traditional token labor 
legislative activity will produce lit- 
tle or nothing and may even re- 
sult in anti-labor setbacks as the 
aggressive employers’ lobbies will 
demand, — 


* 


THE MAJOR BILLS the state 
AFL will press for include: 
“Workmen’s Compensation: _in- 
crease the weekly maximum“ from 
$36 to $54, which is the present 
maximum under the federal long- 
shore act. | : 
“Unemployment Insurance: in- 
crease the weekly maximum from 
$36 to $50; Reduce the qualifying 
requirement from 20 to 15 weeks 
of work. . 
“Disability Benefits: increase 
the weekly maximum: from $40 to 
$90. Provide additional cash ben- 


“Minimum Wages: — establish 
$1.25 per hour state-wide and 
e: yy bight 

“Employe': Welfare Funds:! ex- 


; 
’ 


fed-| 


wise also turned down last year. | 


SCAD is authorized at present to 


-_-_- 


decided in that battle. The state Republican 


a complaint to it. Another bill 
would give organizations the right 
to ask SCAD to enter a case, as 
well as individuals, 


SCAD may also ask for a bill 
outlawing discrimination in private 
housing. This could set off fire- 
works, with the powerful, discrim- 
inatory real estate interests . de- 
termined to stop the wheels of 
progress. 

GOV. HARRIMAN will ask the 
Legislature Wednesday to stop a 
move by the New York Telephone » 
Co. to boost phone rates. This is 
another “bread-and-butter” issue 
of immediate concern to labor. 


The Governor will also ask for 
a series of electoral reforms includ- 
ing selection of candidates for Sen- 
ator and Governor and’ other state- 
wide offices. Party primaries are 
at present confined to candidates 
for local office. Harriman will ask 
for the lowering of the voting age 
to 18. | 

Labor, which would welcome 
such electoral reforms, will also 
propose a reapportionment of vot- 
ing districts which, under GOP 
decree, have been heavily weight- 
ed against workers and give a 
lopsided advafitage to. the rich. 


State aid to education, schools, 
teachers’ pay, scholarships arid 
other vital educational issues are 
expected to generate stormy bat- 
tles, with parents and _ teachers 
groups developing some of the 
most effective mass campaigning 
at the coming Legislature. | 

New York City-State fiscal rela- 
tions will come in for considerable 
attention, with the city asking for 
a share of the state’s income on 
gasoline and a auto license taxes, 
as well as.a gradual returm of the 
five percent pari-mutual tax. 

Individual unions and‘ organiza- 
tions are planning to put up 4 
fight for bills of special interest te 


| 


social and labor legislative pro-|act only when an individual brings'road, and others. 


them, such as transit, building 
trades, retail and wholesale, rail-. 


GM Will Heed Only 


Strength, Reuther Says 


DETROIT.—“We cannot convince General Motors to 


on the 1,660,000 aut 
union demands 
tions. 

Reuther coupled the right for 
the “biggest wage increase” in the 
union’s history, with proposals: for 


& | a ‘part with its millions by pious platitudes. 
Vherefore, the big question re-/haye a wallop to fight with,” said UAW president Walter 


Reuther as he- opened - discussion} ~ | 
workers plants, with the Fisher Body work- 


for 1958 negotia-, 


We have got to 


—e  -+--— 


ers winning their battle, as did the 
GM tank plant workers in Flint. 

Cost of living is three percent 
higher in Detroit and Michigan 
than the national average. This is 
not covered by the escalator raises, 


a master contract covering all com-' as they are based on a national 


panies, the shorter work week, oe 


er age on pensions, improved health 
and insurance benefits. The speech | 
was delivered at a recent Skilled 
Trades conference attended by 900 


i 


delegates in Chicago. 


rise in cost of living. Unemploy- 
ment is looming. 
| * 
WHAT the “biggest raise in his- 
tory will mean is anyone’s guess. It 


The slogan Reuther raised. “Not could mean winning a ‘35-hour work © 
platitudes but, a wallop” is going! week with 40 hours pay, coupled 
to be needed against the biggest with a pay increase and increased 


industry. 
The year 1957 is starting out to 
be a tough year for the aute work- 


ers. Already speedup strike votes 
have been taken in a number of 


?; Council, UAW. 


morfeys for fringe benefits. 


The “wallop” opgenecs of Reu- 
ther ifcarried out this coming year 


|instead of platitudes will have lots 


to do with what the UAW proposes 
to management. Hats are off in 


many places to the walloping skill- 


ed workers, whose four demands 
last spring were severely scored by 
the UAW brass, but now are en- 


‘|dorsed with one more added. Of 


course the threat of many to leave 
UAW and form a craft union was 
a heavy pressure, besides the mili- 


_|tant stand of the Detroit and the 


——-* 


